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EXCAVATIONS IN ITHACA, V 
THE GEOMETRIC AND LATER FINDS FROM AETOS 


Inrropuctrory Nore 


The circumstances of the discovery of the vases and objects described 
below by Mr. Robertson were, briefly, as follows:— 

1931. In trial pits dug in 1931 (Figs. 2, 4, 6) the foundations of a rough 
wall (6) resting on virgin soil were found, to the north of which sub-Mycenaean 
and Protogeometric sherds associated with stones and calcined earth appeared. 
South of this wall appeared two layers of dark earth, of which the lower (82) 
rested on virgin soil and was about 0-5 m. thick. ‘The upper (88) was only a 
few cm. thick, and was separated from the lower by a kind of stone platform, 
above which was a layer of more or less sterile earth (Fig. 6).* Both the 
upper and the lower dark-earth layers were thickly packed with sherds, all 
post-Protogeometric.? The lower layer continued below a wall (7) the 
foundations of which rested in it, and below a second wall (11) the founda- 
tions of which were sunk in the upper dark-earth layer. The upper dark- 
earth layer also appeared on the other side of wall (7), and continued beyond 
wall (11) but between walls (7) and (11) there was no stone platform, only 
earth and loose stones separating the two layers. 

The walls (6), (7) and (11) were roughly parallel. 

Near the chapel of St. George part of the foundations of a rectangular 
building was cleared (9).4 
2, The area to the North of wall (6) was cleared, as shown in BSA 
26, fig. 3.5 

‘At the same time the trial pit on the south side of wall (6) was extended 
westwards in ordet to determine the nature and relationship of the two dark- 
earth layers. At the end of the campaign the whole of the space shown 
between walls (7) and (rx) and that between walls (6) and (7) as far as 
section line X-Y (Figs. 2, 5) had been cleared. 


Upper Layer. 
‘The sherds in the upper of the two layers were now found to be connected 


with a dump of vases and small objects of which the nucleus lay just west of 
X-Y. This nucleus was c. 0-5 m. thick, and rested directly on the stone plat- 








+ For numbers in brackets reer to Figs 1-4. For virgin sil. Two rsctbled BSA ari, pl. 4, n08 
fu pan of exceed ese BSA tr a8, 8.3.” We ee 
1 Bi? ahve te accion father wet 8: BSA vo 6,8. 
+ Aled Protogeometsic sherds, however, ofthesame © Described in BSA xxSit pp. 22-35, 
as ae those unl it tne Gaim aice Secured ’ 
3 
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form already mentioned. This stone platform ran the whole Iength of the 
space between walls (6) and (7), at least as far as (5), but east of X-Y the upper 
dark-earth layer did not rest immediately on it, about half a metre of com- 
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Fic. 3—Sgcrion atone Line X-Y. 
paratively sterile earth, as has been observed in the trial pit, intervening. 
‘This appeared to be the case on the other side (west) of the dump also, as 


far as could be ascertained in the limited area excavated in this direction. 
2 Gf, BSA xxxiii, 26, 5, 





Fic. 5,—View oF ExcAvaTeD AREA AT END OF 1932 CAMPAIGN, SHOWING 
‘UNDUG PART OF STONE PLATFORM, West oF X-Y (Fic. 2) 








Fic, 6.—View or Excavation From East soon arren BEomNING OF 
1932 CAMPAIGN, sHowtxa Pant or TxiaL Prr (1931), WALL (7), 
Prruot (A) and (B) ano Top or THe Noczzvs or Tae Urrer 
Derosr; Stoxe PLatroRM iN Stor oF TRIAL Prr (1931), AND Tor 
‘or Watt (11) To LErr. WORKMEN ARE EXCAVATING THE CAIRN 


AREA. 





Fro. 7.—Prrvios (B) rroa NortH AND Top oF Nucusvs or Ureer Derostr. 
Beump ARE Watt (7) axp Prrxos (A). 


6 W. A. HEURTLEY 


‘The dump lay, it seems, in a kind of depression formed. by converging slopes 
of earth, probably rain-washed. 

The dump itself was associated with two pithoi (A) and (B) lying on their 
sides with their necks downwards and away from wall (7), their bodies 
pressed against it (Fig. 2). The broken ends of their walls had been visible 
protruding above ground level before excavation began. Around and below 
the pithoi, closely packed against them or against one another, were some 
three hundred vases, many of them complete (Figs. 7, 8). The vases lay at 
all angles, in confusion, small objects being interspersed among them. 

Little more than the neck and half the body of Pithos B were preserved, 
and the skyphos found within its circumference could not be said to be part 





Fro, 8.—Prruos (A) rrom Nort arrer REMovAL oF Prros (B). 


of its contents. The South Pithos (4) was less.damaged, and may have 
contained originally some at any rate of the objects found in the earth which 
filled it. These objects were an iron spear-head, four flints, a triangular eye- 
bead, part of a skyphos and of a painted tile. There were also some animals’ 
teeth. 

Between walls (7) and (rr) the upper layer produced only sherds (no 
complete vases) and a few small objects. 
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Lower Layer. 

Unlike the upper dark-earth layer, the lower proved to be of uniform 
depth, It was traced throughout the area excavated. Between walls (6) 
and (7) it was sealed by the stone platform, but not between walls (7) and (11), 
where, as has been noted, the two layers were separated only by earth and 
loose stones. The lower layer contained almost exclusively sherds and a 
fair number of small bronzes, etc. Some disturbance of it was noticeable 
between walls (7) and (x1) at the line of X-Y, where fragments of vases 
(including the vase in the form of a bird),? the remaining parts of which 
had been found in the upper layer, lay with three complete aryballoi and the 
inscribed stem? at the foot of wall (7). This disturbance may have occurred 
when wall (7) was built. Between walls (6) and (7) the lower layer appeared 
to be undisturbed. 

1934. No excavation took place in 1933, but in 1934 I cleared the small 
section of the stone platform and of the dark-earth layer remaining between 
walls (6) and (7) west of X-Y (Fig. 5). 

Wedged among the upper stones of the platform was a skyphos. Other- 
wise there was nothing among the stones except sherds and a few small bronze 
objects. 

The relation of the lower layer to the stone platform previously observed 
was confirmed, and the contents of the layer found to be similar to those in 
the part already excavated—i.e., no complete vases, but thickly packed 
sherds and a fair number of small objects. On virgin soil a few sherds of the 
kind proper to the Cairn area were found. 

The impression created by the remains is that wall (6) represents the 
original limit of the temenos. After an interval, during which the spot was 
neglected, its sanctity was again recognised (perhaps at this time the shrine 
was built), and votive offerings were deposited. The contents of the lower 
dark-earth layer represent one of the periodical clearances of votive offerings, 
etc., associated with this phase. In course of time the temenos was enlarged 
by building wall (7) two metres distant from wall (6) and levelling the 
intervening space by means of a rough stone platform. On this platform 
rain-washed earth accumulated in such a way as to form a depression, which 
proved a suitable place for tipping votive offerings when the time for another 
clearance came. The vases rolled down the slopes to the bottom of the 
depression, but sherds and small objects remained on the sides, and overflowed 
to the other side of wall (7). Later the temenos was again enlarged by 


building wall (11) one metre to the South. 
W. A. Heurtiey. 


2 Below, p. 9f, n0. 556. * Below, p. 88, no. 535. 
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Note. 

‘A farther excavation on the site was subsequently conducted by Miss 
Sylvia Benton (cf. JHS 1938, 225). Among much entirely new material 
of great interest, many fragments have been identified by the excavator as 
belonging to vases found in the earlier excavations. Miss Benton’s publica- 
tion, therefore, is likely to modify mine in some particulars; possibly also in 
some of the more general conclusions, particularly in suggesting an earlier 
date in the Geometric period for the first renewed contacts of Ithaca with 
mainland Greece. M.R. 


THE FINDS 
(eLares 1-50) 
I. 


‘Tue circumstances in which this pottery, and the objects associated with it, 
were found are explained by Mr. Heurtley in the preceding pages.t 

Study of the pottery has shown that the deposits between walls 6 and 7, 
where they were separated by a platform, were of distinct character, but 
beyond wall 7 were much confused. In the following pages, therefore, vases 
marked LD and UD, or described as coming from the lower or upper deposit, 
are ones which were found in those deposits between walls 6 and 7. Within 
these deposits there was no satisfactory stratification, fragments of the same 
vase often being found near the top and bottom. The deposits were evidently 
throw-outs of temple votives; we do not know how long such things were 
normally kept before being thrown away, but some variation in practice must 
be supposed to account for the presence in the upper deposit of an early 
Corinthian Geometric krater.2 The earliest material in the upper deposit 
is very nearly contemporary with the latest in the lower, so that the two are 
clearly, as one would expect, continuous in time. 

‘The pottery falls into three classes: imports from Corinth, imports from 
other identifiable centres, and a hitherto unknown ware or wares. The first 
and the last form an enormous preponderance of the material, and a great 
deal of the last shows very strong Corinthian influence. I therefore begin 
with a catalogue of the vases imported from Corinth and a discussion of some 
aspects of that fabric on which our finds throw new light. Then comes a 
catalogue of the vases of the new class, followed by a catalogue of the vases 
attributable to known fabrics other than that of Corinth, and of a few which 


‘Tue Porrery 





2 See also Heurtley and Lorimer in BSA 

23 hand vers unmustbered pagenertedatbeginng 
T owe thanks to Mr. Heurtley for inviting me to 

study this ‘material, and for information about the 

fxeavation which wad invaluable to me, as T was not 

Fre present Tao avs fo thank hin for Xow of 
i photographs reproduced here. 

e reponderatce of mports fom Corinth and the 
domination of the local style by Corinthian influence 
‘mean that 1 am primarily indebied to the works of 
Johansen and Payne Tao lent mich more than T 
He dit ee the majority of the hac materia, 
but T shoved him the photographs and drawing 
my fiat years work on and Prosited by his comments 
dnd suggestions. Where I remember that T owe & 
particular idea to him 1 say so, but that bears litle 
Felatign to my, debt, which extends far Beyond the 
‘material for this particular study. I was lio present 











‘with him on the first year of his excavations at 
Ferachora ‘and had hie permision 19 examine the - 
finds of that and the later years, which was very 
useful to me. ‘To Miss Benton, who was in charge of 
the excavation of the cave at Polis in the North of 
Ithaca, T owe thanks for showing me the material of 
‘that excavation and for help with photography and 
section drawing, besides many valuable diseussions. 
Thave also shovn some of my photographs to Prof, 
‘Wace, Prof, Beazley, Prof, Jacobsthal, Dr. Kunze and 
others, and have learnt from all. Where I am 
debted ‘elsewhere 2 published ‘works oF, 
suggestions, T have, I hope, acknowledged, 
text 

T have to, hank the Council of Trinity, Cllege, 
Cambridge, for a most generous grant from the Rouse 
Ball Reearch Fund, without which it would have 
‘been impossible to illustrate this article adequately. 

* See below, p. 28, 20. 55+ 
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are not identifiable, and which seem not to fit into the new class; then a 
discussion in which I try to justify my belief that the new class is chiefly the 
work of one centre, and that probably Ithaca; then a catalogue of the objects 
other than pottery and a discussion of them; and finally an’attempt to 
estimate the significance of the finds as a whole. 

The catalogues are arranged under shapes. I believe Payne to have 
proved } that Protocorinthian was made at Corinth, not, as Johansen thought, 
at Sicyon. I have therefore catalogued under the heading of Corinthian 
vases of all periods from Early Geometric to the sixth century. When I 
speak of the late seventh- and sixth-century pottery to which the name 
Corinthian is traditionally limited, I use the conventional terms Early, Middle 
and Late Corinthian (see VC). 

Some of these objects have been summarily published in the Illustrated 
London News for 20 February 1932 and 14 January 1933, and some in FHS 
1932, 245 ff. and 1933, 282f The drawing of the Kalikleas inscription * 
comes from the last. It was made by Payne. 


Catatocur I 
CortnTHIAN 
Cups 


Sections Fig. 1 
LD. Diam. 0-243 Pl. 1. ‘ #2) 





LD. He o-to, Plt; Fig. r. 
; LD. H. ont 1; Fig. r. 
. H.or8. Pl. 1; Fig. 2. 
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. Diam. o-21. As last. 

7. H. 008. Plt. 

8 Diam. o-rg, No, pane. 

9. Heovr. Pl. 2; Fig. 1. 

10. LD. H. oro. Pl, 2; Fig. x 

11, Diam. 0-17. As last. 

12, Fr.,1. 0-08. As VS pl. XIX, 2, but with fine lines on rim and below handles. Fig. 1. 

1g, Bry h 003, As VS pl. XIX, 2, Fig t 

ry Hort. Pir. 

1g Hore. PL a. 

10, H.o-08. Plain black. Fig. r. 
‘There are fragments of many others. See sections, Fig. 1, a-. 


Kotylai 
(sections Fig. 2) 
17. LD. H. oo. Plt; Fig. 2. pine 
18, CD. H.o-t0. As last. 
NG ch, IV and eewhere * All dimensions are given in mete. 
+ Below ph go, 0.83% 
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|. LD. H. or. As next. 

Horr. Pl. 23 Fig. 2. 

LD. H. 016. As next. 

LD. Horo. Pl. 2 

. LD. Fr.,h. 0-09. Pl. 22 

| Various fragments of bird kotylai. Pl. 3 (a-i) and Fig. 3 (f-n). 

Horr. Asnext. Fig. 2. 

2. Horr. Pla. 

27. Hora, Pl. 2; Fig. 2. Fragments of many others. 

28. UD, Frr., longest orto. Fig. 4. 

2g, Frr., longer 0-05. Fig. 5, 

go: Frvh, 08. ig. 6, 

31. Fr, longest o-08. Pl. 14; Fig. 7. 

32. Frr., longest oro7. Pl. 143 Fig. 8. 

33. Fr., 1. 0-09. Pl. 14. 

34 Frr,, longest 0-04, ‘Transitional; of. VC pl. 12. 8-10. Pl. 14. wan 

35. Fr. of several Subgeometric Kotylai with animals. Late Protocorinthian to Early 
Corinthian. Cf. NC Cat. 192 ff 

36. Fr.,h. 0703, Base of kotyle, with row of upside down birds instead of rays. Cf. examples 
from Perachora, and a kotyle in Bonn of peculiar style, with a frieze of ewans, and among 
the rays at the base rosettes and upside down birds. 

37- Fr., h. 0-06. Frieze of seated birds; very crude style, Late Protocorinthian to Early 
Corinthian. oa 

38. Fr., 1. 0°03. Lines at rim; head of lion to r.; incised rosette. Early Corinthian, 
Fragments of others. 

a9. Fir. be o-og. Pl 143 Fig. 9 

40. Frr., longest 0-03. Pi. 14. 














1 use the words ‘ cup’ and ‘kotyle’ in the senses established by Payne.? 
Both are drinking-vessels with two horizontal handles. Payne includes as 
cups vases with vertical handles, which I call ‘ mugs ’—see below, under 
‘mugs’ and ‘ kyathoi’—but the cup has ‘some modulation of contour near 
the rim’, while the kotyle Itas not. The cup has two forms, shallow and 
deep, but ours are all of the deep type from which the kotyle develops. Our 
14-16 show the transition from cup to kotyle, while 9-13 are refinements of 
the cup as it developed alongside the kotyle. 10 and x1 are contemporary 
with the kotyle 20—decoration and technique are identical—while 12 and 13 
are of the regular seventh-century miniature type. 9 points the way to 
another form ® which is rarer and dies earlier. 

The invention of the kotyle takes place well in the Geometric period. A 
great number of fragments of cups were found, none in the upper deposit 
except in a stage of refinement approaching that of 12. This deposit likewise 
contained no kotylai of the earliest form (17-23), though the excavation 
produced a great many.‘ The sections (Fig. 2) give a fair show of the 
intermediate degrees. 4 

+ What looks in the photograph like a ‘bridge? to 


the handle i a shoulder, 
* Perachora i, 55% 








‘obansen, V9 pl. XIX, 1. 
below, pp. 54f. 
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‘The decoration of our pieces is regular. That of g-11 and 17-20 makes a 
link, like their shapes, between vases like 2 and vases like 25-6. Some of the 
bird-fragments are interesting. ‘The parades of two-legged birds are close to 
those on the earliest tall pyxides (see below), and show that the soldiers of 
VS pl. XI, 2 come of the same stock as the chorus-girls of VS pl. XVII, 1. 
Our Subgeometric pieces are perfectly regular; I illustrate 27, but there are 
quantities of fragments showing all the regular types of rim-patterns. 











5r 80 67 8r 
Fic. g—Birps rrom Cormratan Korytar, Kyarios anp Pyxupes. 


28 is typical of the helplessness of the late eighth and early seventh century? 
‘The lotus is of unusual type; cf., however, that on the shoulder of a slightly 
later aryballos in the British Museum,? Small kotylai with other than linear 
decoration have hitherto been rare in Protocorinthian. We have, however, 
four early black-figure examples, 29-32, all discussed further below (pp. 58 f.). 
‘The lion-hunt (29) is, as Johansen has pointed out,? a common subject in 
Protocorinthian ; our piece is one of the earliest examples. It is close in style 
to an aryballos in Athens, standing between that and go. The subject of gr 
is peculiar. The creature in front is a chimaera—the front is missing and the 
goat’s head is summarily treated. Next comes a man riding a lion; the 


2 Go, Perachorai, pl. 26. 15 (14 in the text p. 95). 2 YS 1498. 
2 YS pl. XXIX, 2. «VS pl. XX, 93 PY pl. 9. 1-2. 
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details are obscure, but his leg appears below, and he is certainly riding it, 
not growing out of its back. There were evidently several myths of the 
Bellerophon type, cf. the aryballos in Boston,’ and Bellerophon was not the 





a 
x 
29 
Fic, 5.—Desion From CORINTHIAN 
Fig, 4—Deston rom Cormrmtan Korvie. Korviz. 











30 
Fic. 6.—Desicn rrom Cormrsian Koryie. 
only person associated with the chimaera; there was the sinister Amisodaros 
8s fxr iucrpow 
Speyer ducayaKérny ToAow KoKdy évOpdro.ow 
about whom little further is known? If the scene is mythical, the panther is 


3 VS pl. XXVIL, 15 PY pl. 20. rand 5, command one Ghimarros, who sailed in a ship with a 


* I xvi, 328 Usually called "King of Lycia’ lion carved on the prow and a snake on the stern, and 
(age Aclian, WA. in 29), but sometime of Caria more inthe same trai, Thereare other eubemeroc 
(enomedes ap. Schol. Townl. Hom. ed. le., who accounts of Amisodaros, eg.. in. Palaiphatos: (spi 





substitutes him for Iobatas as Bellerophon’s fathier-in- éiotev XXVIII [XXIX]), who says that he lived on 
Hf Sahel Towel ef i a meses waleao near the ney Sanths and the ora of 
“Ansobdps).- According to Plutarch (De Mul. Ving), ‘Telmisis In the Mad (Ln) his sons Atymnios an 
evar cca lserby She Lycassacdcate tou RC Mas are dxsied'ts(contg oth Seta 
Tyclan colony of Zeleia, with a pitate feet under the “Troy, where they were killed by te sons of Nestor 
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a separate picture (cf. the Boston aryballos mentioned above), but the fact 
that the chimaera and the lion are moving in the same direction perhaps 
means that it is just a row of monsters. On the other hand, the chimaera is 
not found elsewhere as a purely decorative feature before the Late Proto- 
corinthian period. It is very likely that it was faced by the figure of a hero, 





31 
Fro. 7.—Deston From Cormvratan Korvie. 


and, if so, the figure‘on the lion will be a second opponent that the hero has 
to face when he has destroyed the chimaera. The killing of the chimaera in 
the story as we know it was the first of three tasks, and there may well have 
been a version in which Bellerophon had to kill a man who rode a lion—or 
possibly a man who could turn himself into a lion, which would account for 
both our vase and the Boston aryballos. Hasty, but effective style. Very 








} 
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close the aryballos VS pl. XXVI, 5, and the later pieces pl. XXIX, 1 and 2% 
Our vase is the earliest of the group, but the stylisation of the lion’s head puts 
it fairly late in the first quarter of the seventh century. 

On 32 sec p. 58, below. Dotted net-pattern occurs as a rim-pattern on 
kotylai from the eighth century. 

33 seems to be Late Protocorinthian. The subsidiary decoration is 
unusually elaborate. and very exquisite, but the figures are strangely feeble 
and inarticulate. Cf. the curious style of an aryballos in Syracuse. 

There are fragments of several Corinthian animal-frieze kotylai, mostly 
early, but some certainly middle, and one probably late; 38 is early. 





32 
Fic. 8.—Desten rrow Cormvratan Korvie. 


The exquisite fragment 39 is from a kotyle with vertical lines at the rim. 
It shows part of two figures facing right: in front a man in a chiton washed 
with thin varnish and a himation originally black; behind him a woman in a 
cloak, which she holds in front, washed in thin varnish and patterned in 
darker; behind the man downwards VO. . . (. . . av retrograde) behind the 
woman MOZMAE (Moises), so the subject is Apollo Musagetes The level of 
Apollo’s arm compared to the Muse’s suggests that he was in a chariot. 
For the pattern on the Muse’s dress cf. Daiphon’s on the contemporary krater 
with the marriage of Paris and Helen.’ The women on the same vase give 


1 GE aio WS on, ig. 59, and NS 1029, 40, 8 9. xpuern ppm 


Ste ae aa Sat ier nots 






tj VSR 7 "AJA oh ge Be. 8 Motoen Mpls, Ary wihrenirs ts 
pl. XXXVII, 5, . from i, F de. 
4 Of. 'the scene on the'shield of Herakles, Hesiod, * Ch the comtemporary kotyleteos ret de aD: 
Aspis 201 the Adfmal Borie form—is represented apparently in a 
18 Bp edooron ts opts 8 Spe ose haat. 


Ieper pie its ral Aros Us ING pl. 93. 5+ 
ee 
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parallels for the method of holding the cloak, while Paris with his arm held 
forward shows how Apollo stood. Apollo is shown with Artemis on a 
beautiful plate from the Acropolis of Athens of the same date,}-but this, the 
Delphi kotyle and ours are, I think, his only appearances on Corinthian vases. 
This vase does not belong to one of the regular Middle Corinthian groups of 
kotylai, but there is a closely related fragment from Perachora. Otherwise 
the nearest stylistic parallels are the plate and the krater mentioned above. 
The form Motoz is unexpected. It is regular in Aeolic (Sappho and 
Alcaeus), but also occurs in later Doric poets—e.g., Pindar and Theocritus. 
‘There it is explained as an Aeolicism, but its presence here suggests that 
perhaps it was also a Doric form. I can find no other reference to the Muses 








39 
Fie. 9—Deston rrow Conmrman Koryte. 


in a Corinthian inscription. The vase belongs in the first quarter of the 
sixth century, and probably not late in it. 

‘The pretty 40 is related to the group NG nos. 970-1, which is a derivative 
of the Samos group. The latter is dated about 580 B.c., and the former 
presumably belongs in the second quarter of the century. The pattern on 
our vase, however, is close to that on certain architectural terra-cotta revet- 
ments beginning in the third quarter? 


Bouls 
(sections Fig. 10) 


4t. LD. Fr., h. 0.06. Fig. 10. 
42. UD. Fr., h. 0-06. Fig. 10. 

I do not know any other Corinthian Geometric examples of this shape, but 
related are two fragments of straight-sided bowls from Perachora;.* cf. also 


2 Graet pl. 25.425; NOno. 1036. 2 Perachra i, 63, pla 15. 4 (#4 4 im text), and 
* NGabos chabiygeniab. nag. 1 base 
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some Samian pieces. It recurs in the Early Corinthian period? It is 
probably related to the kotyle-pyxis, which often has reflex handles. 42, 
from the upper deposit, may be Subgeometric. Both are black, 4r with a 
reserved band and groups of lines on the rim. 





Kantharoi 


(sections Fig. 10) 
43. LD. H. 0-06. PI. 6. 
4 LD. HE as retored o-r4, Pl. 43 Fig. to 
45. Fr. h. 0-08. Figs, 10 and 


LYS 


Fic, 10,—Coriwratan Bows, KantHarot Ano KYatHos. 
Scale 2:3. 


‘The kantharos is a rare shape in Corinthian. There is a very fine 
Geometric example in Dresden,? from Greece, and a replica of it in Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, said to be from Thebes; and there are fragments 
from Perachora.t These all have high-swung handles; vases like Johansen, 
VS pl. IL, 4, are something between kantharoi and mugs. It is not certain 

AM 


# NG Cat.'nos. 
3 ZV gy, Ad 1092, 162, no, 24 (6g.)- 





and 116, fig. 60.  Rediora 61, psig. Band 9; 199, rand 
5g oF { Reedtora, 61, p13. 8 and9; 195. 
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whether the handles of 44 and 45 were,high-swung or level, but they are most 
conveniently classed here. The form of body and lip of 43 are close to those 
of the cup 8, and it is probably to be dated, like the latter, just before the 
invention of the kotyle. 44 is.a good if rather florid piece, related in style to 
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Fic. 11,—Deston rrom CorintHtan KANTHAROS. 


the earliest tall pyxides! 45 is related by fabric and style to the oinochoe 
16r and more loosely to the Cumae group, with which it is probably 
contemporary. 


Mugs 


46. LD. H. 0-09. Black 
47. LD. H. o-0b. Pl. 4. 
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Kyathoi 





g and 10. 
2. On handles, three panels with saltires; on handle-plate, 





52. Horr. Pl 43 
dotted net-pattern. 
By ‘ mug? I mean a drinking-vessel, generally footless, with offset lip and 

one or two vertical handles. Payne classes these as cups, but they seem to me 

to be a separate shape to which kyathoi stand precisely as kotylai to cups. 

The mug is rare in Corinthian,! and most of the numerous examples from 

our site are of local manufacture, but 46 seems to be an import. 47 shows the 





526 
Fio, 12.—Deston From Cornvritan Kyarios. 


transition to the kyathos. The kyathos (Payne’s term) was probably 
invented on the analogy of the kotyle, It has one or two vertical handles, 
like the mug, but is straight-sided, with no modulation of contour at the rim. 
48, 49, with linear decoration, and 50, with birds, are typical pieces; 51 has 
more style: the form and stylisation of the bird, the filling ornament and the 
little bird under the tail all connect it with the early tall pyxis 80. 

1 Beamples: Peachey pl 11.1 and 95 12.4. 
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By far the best kyathos, and one of the best Protocorinthian vases existing, 
is 52. On its style and date see below, pp. 58 f. The shape has been 
refined under the influence of the fine Subgeometric kotylai.. Handle-plates 
occur on black mugs from Perachora. Mugs of this type persist in Crete till 
the seventh century, and very likely in Corinth, too, and there is no reason 
why handle-plated examples should not have been produced down to the 
date of this vase." They may be derived from the Protogeometric ‘ trigger- 
handle’? Lions attacking an animal is, of course, a favourite subject in 
Greek art, and there is at least one earlier example in Protocorinthian, on an 
aryballos from Rhodes,? and others contemporary, on an aryballos in the 
British Museum, and a magnificent conical oinochoe from Perachora.> 
Ours, however, is by far the most integrated of these, perhaps through 
the influence of free painting. The closest parallel to it is found on a 
black-polychrome olpe in the Villa Giulia.? This is some quarter of a 
century later, and is a late work of a very mannered artist whose earliest 
works are contemporary with our vase The composition of the main group 
—a lion pulling down a bull—is extraordinarily similar in the two cases; note 
particularly the position of the lion’s right paw. ‘The later piece, however, 
shows certain points in advance of the other: in particular the lion’s left 
foreleg is shown as pressed into the bull’s neck behind its ear and jaw. The 
scerte on the reverse is unlike anything in contemporary vase-painting, and 
again may owe something to free painting. The thing in front of the hare is 
the back of a draped figure seated on the ground; ‘facing him at the edge of 
the-picture is another seated figure, this time apparently naked and covered 
with spots, probably representing hair, possibly disease. His gaze is turned 
upwards, and he is perhaps looking at the minute seated owl and flying bird 
at the top of the picture. The object immediately in front of him may be the 
back of another draped seated figure, and there is room for yet another or 
something else between this and the one first mentioned. The figures seated 
on the ground and the surrounding menagerie recall the Amphiaraos vase 
and suggest that omens may be in question here. The spotted figure on the 
right is exactly the type of a well-known series of Corinthian plastic vases.® 
It is true that this type of vase, which lasts only a decade or so, begins some 
eighty years after our vase was painted, but it has Protocorinthian ances- 
fa otsiath-century and later pieces see Greifenhagen * See below, p. 38. 

Sat ehge ale handle Siael Bagot ne items 4 LLBEAN 

‘century-ftom Perachora, to be published in Perctorail. _* Robinson, AVA 1606, 429 %.; Maximova, 140 f 
GE Marmariane, Bid sos, 46,02. and nov day pl LUNs NG 109 with figs and se 
3 PV plo. 7. Add “one from Rhodes, Clara Rhodes vievii, 87 fs 


4 YS pl. 29.3. 3 fig. 92 ff.; one in New York, and one from Perachora, 
* FHS 1930, pl. X, 4 and p ago, fig. 1. Perachora i, 235, n0. 199, pl. 104. 
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tors,!and the resemblance is such that it can hardly be fortuitous. The figure is 
normally regarded as a humorous type, like a silen or a padded dancer—the 
Ionian counterparts of these plastic vases are unmistakable satyrs—but what 
he is doing in this company I cannot say. For an ingenious explanation of his 
attitude see Jenkins in Perachora, Lc. 

The vase is, unfortunately, in a very bad state, which makes its unusual 
merit hard to appreciate. My drawings do not at all do it justice, and the 
photograph shows little beyond the shape. 


VV 


Doo 





Fio. 13—Reconsrruertonfor Cormritan Krarer No. 55+ 
‘The handles are not shown as there is no evidence for their form. Scale 1 : 4. 


Kalathoi 
53: Fr., 1, 0-10. 
34. Fr., diam. of base o-t0. 


Both these vases are of the cut-out type? 54 is abnormally heavy, and the 
base and lower part are covered with not very fine lines. 


Kraters 


(sections Figs. 13 and 14) 

5p UD-Hoa5. Figs. 
30. LD. Fr,,h.o20. Pl; Fig. 14. 
37. Fry h. 0-24. Fig. 14 
58 LD. Fry bots.” Figs tt 
§9. Fr loro. Pl 4. 
80. LD. Frr., longest 
61. LD. Fr. Fi 
62. Fr., h, 0-08. Fig. 15. 

3 Bg. an unpublished vase in the Brith Museum, object, p. tot. There is a draped female figure of 
0.0 60 ta EE MiSinoves PLRLW, 100, 107. A thesamne clas in New Yorks 
Replica of the latter in London is cited as the same — * VS, 68. 








1. Fig. 14. 
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The bridge-handled krater is one of the regular types of Corinthian 
Geometric, and 55-61 are all quite normal. 55, in spite of its provenance, is 
certainly the earliest, as both shape and decoration prove. 56, with its low 
lip and broad form, is also early, 57 rather more advanced, and 58, 60 and 


QQ 


Fic. 14—Corisrniay KRaters. 
Scale 1:2. 


6r fully developed with deep, strong rims. The ‘ false spiral’ of 59 is a very 
rare motive in Corinthian Geometric.* The vertical wavy lines in the panel 
next to the handle on 56 are a curious and most ungeometric motive. 
‘The krater dies out at Corinth in the Geometric period, and is only 
2 See below, p. 52+ * WS, 8. 
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revived in the early sixth century as the column-krater—quite a different form. 
62 is perhaps from a dinos, a rare shape at Corinth, but occasionally made 
there during the second half of the seventh century It is at any rate from 
the shoulder of a large vase varnished inside. The varnish outside has 
almost entirely perished, but it certainly went all over, and the bird was 
incised on it, no doubt with colours added. This technique belongs to the 
Late Protocorinthian and Transitional periods,? and the drawing of our 
fragment is typical of fine Late Protocorinthian. The lifted head is typical, 


& 


6 
Fio. 15,—Desion From Corintatan KRATER, 


too; Transitional birds tend to nuzzle their breasts? The ugly line of the 
back of the neck looks as if it were determined by the springing of a handle, 
but I can find no trace of one. 
Pyxides 
A. Globular 
(sections Fig. 16) 

63, LD. H. 035. Pls. 3 and 5. 
6f. LD. Hong. Pl 33 Fig. 16. ee 
65, LD. H. o-t4._ Panel on shoulder: birds facing over wavy lines. Fig. 16. 
68. Fr., 1-17. Double handle. Pl. 10. 
67, Fre, tallest 007. Fig. 3. 
68, LD. Fr., 1. 0-09. Pl 
69, UD. Hz. "PL 5 
79. ED. Diam. org, PL 55 Fig. 06. 
ju LD. 08. Pl. 5. 

¥ NO Cat, nos. 52h, 135, 116. * Contrast NC pls. 8. g and 20. 2 with 11.1 2) 


+ Rare Middle or Late Corinthian examples, NC 4 and 5. Cf., however, the crane on a fragment in 
Cat. nos. 1104, 5. iden (ice below on no. 149). 
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‘The earliest regular type of Corinthian Geometric pyxis is the globular 
form with rather narrow mouth, raised rim and handles of circular section 
standing almost vertically on the shoulder—our 70, 71+ Earlier than any 
example of this type, however, is our 63, whose exact form is not normal, 
but which is certainly the direct ancestor of the rather later globular form 
with offset rim and handles of flat section standing at a strong angle. The 
handles and the decoration? make the connection clear, while 70, 71 are 
only collaterals. 63 is extremely large, and suggests that the form is 
ultimately derived from some kind of pithos, as are the tall pyxides.* 64 and 
the slightly later fragments 67 form a special group in fine style and technique; 
fighting birds seem to be proper to the central panel. The very sharply cut 
offset rim of 64 perhaps shows the influence of the tall pyxis which was 
introduced about this time.‘ In return the decoration of some tall pyxides— 
e.g 80—shows the influence of our vases. ‘The composition of 65, 68 is the 
same as that of the contemporary bird-kotylai. The type of bird is original 
to the pyxis, but the new composition was probably first tried on the new 
shape—the kotyle. The shape of 65 and 69 is certainly influenced by the 
kotyle, becoming wider and lower with slighter lip, and thereby looking 
forward to the kotyle-pyxis. Small vases of this form are found later.° 


B. Kotyle-pyxides 
(sections Fig. 16) 
72, LD. Diam. 024. Pl. 55 Fig. 16. 
7g. Diam. o-2t. Fig. 16. ‘ 
44. LD. H. 0-05. Black. Pl; Fig. 16. . A 
TE UD. HL os. Striped; at handle level 2ig-zags between vertical bars. Pl. 55 Fig. 16. 
7. Fr., 1.007. Black. Fig. 16. 








‘This type replaces the globular form in the late Geometric period, and is 
evidently a remodelling of it under the influence of the kotyle. The earliest 
example —72—will be about contemporary with the kotyle 23, and is of 
similar proportions, though rather lower. It has reflex handles and is un- 
‘arnished inside. ‘The decoration possibly shows the influence of the tall 
pyxides,? but in a chastened form. ‘The majority of pieces are Subgeometric, 
F few large, like 73, but mostly small—74-6—forming a less delicate counter- 
part to the subgeometric kotylai. Both large and small are very low, like 
Poup with offset rim ? (our 12). 73 and 76 are varnished inside, but the norm 


fig. 67, and British Museum 


Ct. VS pl. II, 1. from the Argive Heraion. See 


2 See below, p- 53. 
3 See below, nos. 77 
“Gr 79 below. 





‘below’ on 572, 
‘See below, nos. 77 f. 
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js stripes, as in kalathoi; it almost looks like a deliberate reference to the 
fact that the form is based on two types: the kotyle varnished inside and the 
globular pyxis not. 73 and 76 have varnish on the rim, too, and were 
perhaps not meant to be lidded. The shape does not seem to have survived the 
eighth century in this form, though the later ‘ kotyle with inset rim ’ is related.? 


G. Tall Pyxides 
(sections Fig. 16) 






3 Figs. 
gand 
82. UD. H. 0-05. Pl. 6. 
See also lids 111-114. 
The examples of this shape listed by Johansen, p. 30, all belong, with one 
possible exception, to the period of the round aryballoi.? They are clearly 
contemporary with such kotylai as 25, 26—i.e., transitional from Geometric 
to Subgeometric. It has hitherto been thought that the shape was invented 
in this period, but our examples all belong to the generation before—the 
period of the earliest kotylai. They are larger than the later examples, but 
the proportions are much the same, showing that the piece V/S pl. XI, 4 is not 
the ancestor of the others, but a by-form, though no doubt, as Johansen 
pointed out, rather earlier than those with which it was found. The 
decoration of our pieces is peculiar and homogeneous. 79 shows in the 
central panel of each side a straight-leggéd bird with triangular raised wing, 
holding a worm and standing between groups of concentric circles; above 
runs a dotted lozenge chain with no separating line between it and the 
picture in the panel. This failure to demarcate the areas of design is not at 
all typical of Corinthian vase-painting, nor are the groups of concentric 
circles and the lozenge chain common Corinthian motives. The latter 
recurs on 77 and 81 and on the lids rrr, 112, 114, dotted on all but the last 
two. ‘The birds with two straight legs recur on parade on 81 with the back- 
ground dotted. These with some probably contemporary kotylai are the 
first appearance of this unnaturalistic type. It persists in a refined form on 
the later tall pyxides,? but on the kotylai the two legs generally give place to 
one, and this is commonly represented by a zig-zag, giving a more lively and 
bird-like effect. The raised wing is rare on Corinthian vases, but cf. an 
oinochoe in Berlin,* and the more or less Corinthianising Ithacan kotyle 298. 
Seg,Payme jn ¥s pl. X1, 2 


: NG pp. 295. ays 
1 Kaa a rather odd ceample of the same date,‘ VSL L$; NCg, fig. re; PV pl. to. 
Clara Rodos v0, 45, 85. 35. 
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I know no other Corinthian example of the triangular form. The decoration 
of 80 is different, and connects it with contemporary kyathoi, a shape which, 
as we have seen, was probably, like the kotyle, an invention of this period. 
The side panels show birds confronted over wavy lines, as on the kyathos 50, 
while the central bird, by the form and internal stylisation of its body, the 
filling ornament, and the little bird under the tail, is shown to be from the 
same hand as 51. These birds are evidently derived from the old Corinthian 
type found on the globular pyxides, and adopted about this time by the 
kotyle, but the small birds under the tail are of the new straight-legged type. 
A fusion of the two occurs on a kyathos* in Leiden. Refined forms of the 
lozenge chain, doubled and trebled with dots or hatched, become quite 
regular in the succeeding period. 

Payne * and Hartley * have conclusively proved that the shape is derived 
from the Cretan straight-sided pithos. - The decoration also, as we have seen, 
introduces many new elements, and some of these are found in Crete: groups 
of concentric circles very commonly, lozenge chain with dots,® bird with raised 
wing, or associated with small bird.? The type of bird, however, is not 
Cretan, nor is the composition, nor the triangular form of the raised wing, 
and the other features occur elsewhere—e.g., in the Cyclades—so it is perhaps 
best to suppose that the workshop from which these vases emanated imitated 
foreign styles indiscriminately rather than Cretan in particular. The straight- 
legged bird associated with concentric circles is found on a Rhodian vase in 
Oxford, a kotyle whose shape perhaps shows Corinthian influence. 

‘The shape is continued in the seventh century in a series of coarse Sub- 
geometric miniatures, of which 82 is an example. Johansen mentions two,* 
and there are others from Perachora Two of these come from a late 
seventh-century deposit, and ours may be of the same date. 


D. Low Pyxides, Straight- and Concave-sided 
(sections Fig. 16) 





83. H. 0-09. Pl. 73 Fig. 16. f 5 
84. H.ovo7. Decoration as VS pl. XVII, 15 very fine technique. Fig. 16. 
85. H. 0-05. Pl. 6; Fig. 16. 
8 
87. 





HE ood (with lid), PL 73 Fig, 26 

” Fr., h. 0-03. Subgeometric animals; cf. kotyle 35. 
88. Fr.,1.0-0g. Animals; Transitional or Early Corinthian. 
89. H. 0-09. Animals; Early Corinthian; very poor. Nort 
90. Fr, 1 0-05. From a tripod-pyxis; swan; Middle or Late Corinthian. 





LHS Be he wiiesk as os aE CEP 

2 Boge ou Kotyle-ppas 72 (carly) and VS pls. IX 7 % 

1h, Sai oe re 113; pl. 1.3. 

NCI} OVA Oxford 8, Ue, pl. * Ys'te,6g. 51. 

© BSA x8, 61 “ 2° Pevactora, pls 23.6; 25.53 26.11 (10 on p. 953 
# BSA xix, 237, figs. 8 and 9. the last finer) } 30. 2 and 10, 
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‘There are examples of low straight-sided pyxides of rather early Geometric 
type,! but the shape does not become common till the end of the Geometric 
period. Our 83 is evidently late eighth or early seventh century; its flat 
handles connect it with a vase from the Argive Heraion,* and the style is 
similar. The handles possibly derive from those of the globular pyxis, though 
there is a gap; the normal type has recurved handles borrowed from the 
kotyle-pyxis. The style and technique of 83 are exceptionally fine;_most of 
the decoration is in black, but the solid lozenges in the central panel of the 
top frieze, the zig-zag below, the curve joining the ends of the running dog 
and the dots in the same frieze, and the groups of vertical zig-zags at the 
bottom are in red, not that used to enliven black-figure, but the bright scarlet 
sometimes found for potters’ marks under bases, and occasionally like this for 
decoration.® Both colours have unfortunately flaked. The net-pattern 
derives through such forms as VS pl. XII, 1 from the dotted lozenge chain of 
the earliest tall pyxides. It appears again on the handle-plates of the kyathos 52. 

This is the only type of pyxis that survives the Geometric period at Corinth. 
‘The general course of its development is from straight- to concave-sided, but 
it does not run smoothly. 84 has a very curious contour; 85, which looks 
early, is more concave than 86, whose decoration places it between the early 
Protocorinthian * and the late Protocorinthian types.’ There is a similar 
piece from Perachora.® 87, on decoration as well as shape, is Late Proto- 
corinthian or Transitional. 88 is definitely, 8g strongly concave. The shape 
is dropped about the end of the seventh century, and replaced by the convex 
pyxis. 90 is from a tripod-pyxis,” which can be regarded as the last stage of 
the straight-sided type, though there may be no connection. The type 
hardly appears before the sixth century and is commonest from the end of 
the Middle Corinthian period. 


E. Convex 
gn. Fr, h, 0:06. 


This shape replaces the concave at the end of the Early Corinthian period. 
Our piece, in very coarse style, appears to be Middle Corinthian, The shape 
has no connection with the Geometric globular type. 


Lids 
A. Flattish Over-fitting 


92-110. At least nineteen examples. Diam. 0-08-0116. Pl. 7. 
2 Johansen, VS6. * NC Cat. no 





Ba iT A * Peacera is 98 Bl. 28.13 ‘firsthalf of the seventh 
1 YS pL RUIIL, g and 4 NE Cat, nos. 671 , 921 My 1990, 1506 





the 
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These probably belong to globular and kotyle-pyxides. ‘They outnumber 
bodies, perhaps because fragments of lids are more easily identified. 


Shape and decoration are consistent; I illustrate typical examples, but some 


are 


black all over. 
B. Domed Over-ftting 


111, Lid of 7. PI. 6. 
riz, LD. H. 0-15. "Pl. 6. 
113. H. 0-14. PL. 6. 
11. Fr, 1. 0-06. 


These belong to tall pyxides; see on 77 ff. 


10 





117 120 
Fic. 17.—Dssion Frow Fic, 18—Desion row CORINTHIAN 
Cormeratan Pyxis-Lip, Pyxis-Lip. 


118, 
7. 
18, 
119, 
120. 
iar. 
122, 


123. 
124. 


too 


©. Rimless (116) or with Inset Rim 
LD. Diam. o-20. Slightly domed; black with narrow reserved band, 
:m. 0:09. 
ore, Fig. 17. 
Lid of 86. ‘Pl. 7.» 
LD. Fr., |. 0:03, Snake and dot-rosette. 
Fr. 1. 008, Pl.1g3 Fig. 18. 
Diam. o-09. Lid of 87. Subgeometric animals. 
Bra I. org. Band and dots of NC Cat. no. 665. Late Protocorinthian to Early 
‘inthian. 
Diam. 0-19. Flat, probably from convex pyxis; goat, lion; Early Corinthian. 
Dimensioug unrecorded; small. "As last. Seated liom bird; Early Corinthian. 


Most of these belong to low pyxides, straight- or concave-sided, but 115 is 
early and too large. It was possibly intended for a vase like 63, whose 








rim is not that of the regular globular type, and might have taken an inset 
lid; 6 itself, however, is too narrow. The rimless type is rare, and probably 
rather early; its decoration is like that of the flat over-fitting group, 92-110. 
119, though coming from the lower deposit, is Subgeometric. On the style 
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of 120 see below, p. 59. One of the incised shoulder lines is filled with red— 
a unique feature suggesting the influence of metal inlay. Possibly, however, 
the red was originally applied all over the neck or shoulder, but carelessly, so 
that it filled the incised line, which held it when it had disappeared elsewhere. 
Also black-figure of the same period or perhaps a little earlier is 117. The 
shape is slightly domed, and this, with the dotted lozenge chain, suggests 
some influence from the earlier tall pyxides. The style is feeble but unusual ; 
perhaps by the'same hand is an aryballos in Syracuse. 





126 127 
2r7 
125, 265 
Fic. 19—Corintaan AupHorar, Orxocor ano Diss. 
Scale 1:2. 
Amphorae 


(sections Fig. 19) 


195. LD. H. 093., Pl 8; Big. 19. 
126, ED. H, 0-09 (neck only). Very thin fabric; fine stripes; holes in lip for attachment of 


lid. Fig. 19. 
127. UD. H. 0°08 (neck only). Fig. 19. 

The amphora is a rare shape at Corinth. 125 and its predecessors are 
discussed below (p. 53). 126, from the lower deposit, is fine Proto- 
corinthian Geometric. 127 is from the upper deposit, and is perhaps Sub- 
geometric. It does not correspond to either of the types of amphoriskos found 
in Protocorinthian at this period? There is not evidence to trace the 


1 YS pl. XO, gs the Subgeometrc 1 of the sme * VS pl. XII, 2 and 3. 
juastara ee z 3 
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development of the shape; it seems to die out in the Subgeometric period, 
and is only revived in Early Corinthian in quite a different form. 
198, LD. H. 0°25. Pl. 8. fame 

The hydria is another very rare shape in Corinthian Geometric. There - 
are fragments of one from Perachora,} and there are Subgeometric hydriskoi, 
but that is all. 128, from the lower deposit, belongs to an advanced 
period of Geometric; cf. the decoration of the handles with that on those of 
the kotyle 23. The shape, like that of the hydriskos and the Ithacan examples 
410-12, is broad and unrelated to the slender Attic type. The hydria dies 
out with the amphora, and, like it, is revived in the ‘ Corinthian’ period on 
entirely different lines. 





Oinachoai 
A. Regular trefoil-mouthed 
129. LD. H. 0-15, PL 8. 
190. LD. H. 0-16, Decoration as last, 
131. LD. Fr. h. & restored) 0190, PL 8 
132. Fr. h. 013. Sipe band of herring-bone. 
19, H. 0-06 (neck only). Stripes; in panel, band of lozenges enclosing reversed esses. 
134. Fer, longest 0-06. ancl ith quatrefoil rosettes. 
135. Fr.,'h. 0713. PL. 8. 
136. UD. H. 028. PI. 8. 





199. UD. H. 028. Fig. 2, 
19. UD. H. 0-19 (neck); there ae fragments ofthe body. 
1gr. UD. Fr., . Loop chain. 
142. UD. Fr., he Fo Goer eae ence 
143. Frr., longest o-14. Stripes; _on shoulder, picture in very primitive black-figure: 
8 ipod between birds, deer. Fig. 25. 
14g. Firs higher 0-07. Fig. 24 
14g, Frog. Pl 1g Fig, 25. 
148. UD. Diam. org. “Fig. 26. 
147. Fr, longest 0°06. Fig. 26. 
148. UD: Diam. o2t. Pl. 15; Fig. 26. 
149. UD. Fr., 10:16. Lions, boar, deer. 
150. UD. Fr., 0103. Fig. 27. 
151. Frr., longest 0:06. Subgeomettic animals. 
132. UD. Fr.,1.o-r3. Pl. rr. Transitional. 
153. UD. Fr. h. 0-06. Pl. tr. Transitional. 
154. Frr., longest 0-12." Lions and deer, dot and circle rosettes. ‘Transitional, 
135, Frr., longest o-r0. Ram, lion; blob rosettes as in NC pl. 20. 3. Early Corinthian, 
136. Fre, longest orto. Fig. 28. 
* Perachorai 6 
2 Fle Die hare. BE ds 1S pl UL 
ipl 31,2. fils me that there are 
serene oti ited in Patino 
SeTTAbo on a feckeamphora with borizontal handles 
> 














Diitdes Psibsy DL 50,0. 140 
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The regular trefoil-mouthed oinochoe has a steady development at 
Corinth! and our vases fit into it naturally. The earliest stage * is absent, 
but 129-31 show types intermediate between that and the ‘ Protocorinthian 
Geometric’ type? In these the neck is shorter and thicker than in the 
developed type, and merges more gradually into the body, which tends.to be 
heavier. The decoration is not very fine. 132 is more elegant, but the angle 
of shoulder and neck is still very gradual. In the succeeding period some 
vases show a téndency to sharpen this angle even more, notably the fine 


Subgeometric 136, but the majority, while keeping the angle sharp, concentrate - 


on refining the forms of neck and body, making the latter more ovoid, the 
former more spreading.! Our 138 shows something between the two. The 


137 
Fic. 20.—ORNAMENTS FROM SHOULDER OF CORINTHIAN OrNocHOE. 


extreme version of the first type is an oinochoe in Toulouse,5 while a con- 
temporary and related piece in Syracuse * shows a new tendency to broaden 
out, which is developed in the Late Protocorinthian period. The develop- 
ment after this is fully discussed by Payne.” 

The motive of 133 is peculiar. A row of lozenges is regular in this position, 
but hatched; reversed esses occur on early kotylai. The neck is low, and 
looks comparatively early, and the eclectic style and careless execution recall 
the earliest tall pyxides. 135 is most unusual. The motive of large groups of 
concentric circles over the body of a vase is, of course, at home in Cyprus and 
often imitated in Crete, and the technique—white on black unaccompanied 
by incision—is Cretan, and very rare in Corinthian, except on small kotylai® 
The shape and fabric of the vase, however, are not Cretan, but distinctively 

sRoaitsnepe esti re 
Peer tet ce eth Sones mA 


(Weinberg)? See also 474 194i, 30 1 NG 9@ and fig. 10. 
SYS ple, 35 NC 3 fig. 1¢; PY pl. 2. # VS'p. 69. 
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SWS. 


138 
Fio. 21.—Deston From Corman Omocuor. 


Missing parts have been made up where the design is certain ; the form taken by the omament 
under the handle is not clear. 





139 
Fic. 22—Desion From Cormratan OrocHor, 
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Corinthian, and there is a close parallel in an aryballos found at Corinth? 
The eye on the lip, rare in both Corinthian and Cretan, is common in Cypriot, 
and the vase is a farther example of the influence of Crete on, Corinth and of 
Cyprus on Crete. From the shape, it seems to be Late or Subgeometric. 
The fine orientalising fragments 137 look early. 

138-41 belong to the Cumae group. 138 is a typical piece, particularly 
close to an example from Cumae.? 141 has a simple loop-pattern, such as is 


* e a 2 a 





143 6 
Fro. 23.—Destcn rRow THE SHOULDER oF CORINTHIAN OrNocHoE. 


found on the backs of large Attic and Cycladic orientalising vases. The 
ornaments of 139 are based on a loop-pattern, and it differs from most of the 
group in the lack of incision and in having large birds in silhouette with heads 
in outline. Only scraps of the decoration of r4o are preserved. It is possible 
that 141 and 139 belong early in the group; at any rate it is 138 and the 
Cumae pieces which form the most direct connection with the succeeding 
phase—the black-figure oinochoai in Toulouse? and Syracuse.t 142 is 
black-figure, but shape, colour of clay and glaze, use of incision and decorative 


2 AJA 1990, 415 fg. 93 ch alts an oinochoe from + PY pl. 2. 
Perachora, Peadors sph 134-8, pp. 54,03 + NC's, Be 6. 
PPV pl: 7.1 30d 2 
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144 
Fic. 24.—Desion From CorinrHian OrvocHor. 


wil 
ny 


145 
Fic, 25.—Deston From Cormvrstan O1vocHoe. 
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feeling all connect it with the Cumae group, especially 138 aid the Cumae 
vases. Ihave no doubt it is a contemporary product of the same workshop, 
and the date must be in the first quarter of the seventh century. The very 
spare incision suggests that it is early in the quarter, and this is confirmed by 
the uncanonical aspect of the griffins, 

143 is among the earliest Protocorinthian black-figure. The oinochoe 
with stripes below and a picture on the shoulder begins in the ripe Geometric 
period—e.g., a well-known vase from Thebes! 137 is an intermediate 
example. Later the scheme is confined to broad-bottomed oinochoai.? 
Tripods occur on other vases of this date, the aryballos 248** and another in 
Berlin? 144 is also from the shoulder of an oinochoe, but this may have 
had other friezes below. It belongs to the latter part of the first quarter of 
the seventh century. The nearest parallel is on a fragment from Perachora,* 
though there the beardless head is drawn in outline. The profile can also be 
compared to those on the vases VS pls. XXII-XXIII, PV pl. 11, but it is 
poor work; on good pieces the eye is given corners from an early period. 
‘The figure is perhaps a Boread, as on a contemporary fragment from Aigina,> 
since sirens with recurved wings and sphinxes with beards are unexampled 
before the ‘Corinthian’ period. 145 also belongs near the end of the first 
quarter.® The pattern below is obscure to me. 

146-9 are all Late Protocorinthian, decorated with a single narrow 
frivze, plain black below and incised scale-pattern above—a regular scheme, 
used also in the Subgeometric 151 and the Transitional 154; it is also found 
on olpai. 146 and 147 have a more elaborate scale-pattern and are more 
finely drawn than the others.’ The paint is all gone, but the double incision 
of the scales implies white dots, a mark of the Chigi group, and the style fits 
with this indication. The hump-backed birds of 147 are peculiar; possibly 
they represent swans swimming. 148 is perhaps early Transitional rather 
than Late Protocorinthian. Men are rare on vases of this date and style, 
but occur on some fragments in Leiden® perhaps by the same hand.® The 
group is a variation of the common one of a man between facing animals, 
an Oriental motive adopted early into Greek art and lasting long. The 
elongated body of the right-hand lion is an anticipation of Corinthian 
practice. 












2 VS pL a; PV pla; NOfg. 1. 7 See below, p. 

2 VS BL XO, 4 and 3) a pece contemporary with Brant, 1s Witty, 8-9. 

uagis iby. # Gt expecially the lion’; the human figures on the 
‘BSA “exv, 108, fg. 14 (Benton). Leiden fragments are very clus}, but that may be 


intentional if the scene 1s 2. geranomachy, though 
isms are not generally shown as deformed belore 
eh century. 


2 WS pL, 6; PY plots. 
ZB ope, 243 he. 3 igh. 
8 PY phn 6 

* See below, p. $9. 
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Early Transitional is the fragment 150, from the shoulder of an oinochoe. 
It was doubtless a group of a swan between two confronted sphinxes. I 
know of two examples of this group in Late Protocorinthian,! a dozen in 
Transitional,? and one in Early Corinthian. In almost all examples the bird 
is treading on the paws of the sphinx which it is facing—unwise: the sequel is 
shown on a Rhodian oinochoe.* The frequent repetition of the symmetrical 
design is typical of Transitional taste. 

156, apparently from an oinochoe, seems to belong to the group of Louvre 
E 565, which is dated to the turn of Early and Middle Corinthian. ‘The 
drawing of the panther’s face closely resembles that on an aryballos in 
Syracuse * which belongs to the group, and on two plates in Copenhagen by 
the same hand.’ I know two other examples of this rendering of the eye- 
socket of a panther?; for lions it is normal in the Corinthian period. 
Apart from the kotyle 3g this is the best piece of ‘ Corinthian’ date from the 
site. 


B. Broad-bottomed 
(157-162 wide-necked; 163-165 narrow-necked) 





157. LD. Fr., h. 0-09. 

138. LD. H.'o°06. Pl. 10. 

499. UD, H. o71, Pl. 10, 

160. Fr.,h. o-10. “Neck missing; shoulder: rays; body: fine lines with chequer band near 
fp, rays at base. 

161. H.016. Pl. g. 

162. UD. H. 0:13. Pl. g. 

163. UD. Handle, h. 0-08. Fig. 29. 

164. Fr., h. 0-09. Pl. 13; Fig. 30. 

165. Neck, h. 0-08. Type, NC pl. 13. 1. Not earlier than Late Protocorinthian. 


* The broad-bottomed oinochoe with wide, low neck seems to be a 
Corinthian invention of the end of the Geometric period. 157 is the earliest, 
and it is in the fine technique that leads on to Protocorinthian Subgeometric. 
Definitely Subgeometric are 158, 159, the latter from the upper, the former 
perhaps by accident from the lower deposit. 160, by its proportion of rays 
and fine lines and its use of check-pattern, recalls the kyathos 52, whose 
figurative decoration dates it to the beginning of the second quarter of the 
seventh century. 161 and 162 resemble the Cumae group in fabric, and the 
style is consistent with a date at the beginning of the seventh century, though 

2 Ne ker Ro une on our REESE SH aay 

relaod ley but perhony cachet oR, Bin Bord 


a6 £ and pl. VI. Cf. alto CVA BSA wxaie. af figs 12) itwasao imitated in Rhodian! 
a We Say: CR SE Pal Bossip VWs ee HS gn 
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Fro, 27.—Desten Prom CorinTHiAN O1vocHor. 





sf 
Fic. 28—Desion rrom Corinraian Onsocitor. 
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161 at least might be earlier. Its rather jazzy style is unusual, but cf. the 
kantharos 45. The tall rays at the base of 162, bounded by three fine lites 


———— 


163 
Fic. 29.—Desicn rrom Hanpie oF CorintHIAN OrmNocHoE. 


recur on some of the Cumae group; the beautiful motive of the shoulder is 
known from a pyxis-lid in the British Museum.? 











164 
Fic. go.—Desion From SuouLDER oF CorINTHIAN OrNocHor. 


The narrow-necked type seems to ‘be a slightly later modification, 
+ VS pl. XI, 95 ef: Harley io BSA mod, 85. 
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perhaps suggested by the tall-necked oinochoe. On 164 see below; it is in 
keeping with the style that the hare should be chasing the hounds. The 
handle 163, which scems to belong to this shape, must date from the second 
half of the eighth century. ‘The subject is obscure: if the man holds a club 
or a thunderbolt he is presumably Zeus or Herakles, but it may be just his 
fingers; similarly, has the woman a head-dress or only hair? Her skirt is 
surprisingly short. The dangle in front is common in Argive Geometric 
and occurs in Late Attic; it may represent ribbons or an apron, The scene 
on the polychrome pithos from Knossos should be compared,’ and the 
later oinocho from Arkades,* as well as the groups from the temple model, 
598. 


C. Tall-necked (including conical) 
166. H. 0-19. Pl. 10. 
167. H. 0-13, Stripes; black mouth; cross-hatched triangle on shoulder. 
. LD. H. 0-10. As last. 

|. LD. H. oto, Band with groups of zig-zags on shoulder. 

HE oni. Fine stripes; cross-hatched triangles on neck and shoulder. 
ar. Pls. ro and 13. Snake on shoulder. 
og. Pht 

 O 









UB. Fr. h. 005, PL ro. On fillet at base of (missing) neck, running dog ornament. 

f. 206. 

174. Es o-18. Egg-shaped body; neck: cross-hatched triangles; body: stripes, black at 
ase. 

175. H. 0-23. As last. 2 

18-205, Thirty smali conical oinochoai with simple linear Subgeometric decoration. HL 


0-08-0'13.. Pl. 11. 

206. UD. H. 0:05. Pl. ro. Cf. 173. 

207. UD. H. 017. Pl. 10. 

208. Neck, h. 0-10. Pl. 13. 

209. Neck, h. 0113. Pl. 12. 

210. (Dimensions not recorded.) Neck and shoulder missing; black, rays at base. 
arr, Fry 1.005. Pl. 14. z 

212, UD. Fr, highest 0-08. Pl. 11. Middle Protocorinthian, 
213. H. 0-09. "Pl. 11s 
arg. Fr.,1,0°06. Lion, 
215. Handle, h. 0116. Pl. 12. 
a1. Handle, h. o118. Pl. 12. 








The form of rather small oinochoe with globular body and tall neck is 
found already among the earliest known Corinthian Geometric vases—those 
from Corinth mentioned above.t The example there has a shorter neck 





2 Pp. 5% 59: there is a fine broad-bottomed ix, plt, XH and XT, 10-11, 
coinochoe with wide neck, and perhaps slightly later, i oa8 fg. apand pL AUNT 
Bur by the same hand, from Corinth (Gorh Vy iy ¢ Bo a4 A7A 1906, pls. XIXVIS the vase in 
pl rg, rar, and AgA 1941, 4r fig. at. Cf. also a As, fee’ also Carinth PLL i, pl. 10, 
Somed pyxislid from Perachora, Perachora i, 95, 
pl. a7, rand § (t and 2 in the ref on p. 95). 
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than is usual later, and it seems probable that this and the regular oinochoe 
originally derive from a single form. Our 166 is not very far in shape from 
the Corinth piece, and the plain black decoration makes it certain that it is 
still early. The clay is very pink, like that of the early plain black pyxis 70 
and many of the Corinth vases. 167~70 show the development of the form.t 
The hatched triangles on shoulder and neck suggest a Protogeometric 
ancestry. The splendid 171 illustrates the stage of the form reached in the 
second half of the eighth century. The shape may have undergone the 
influence of Cretan models? The practice of painting under the base is 
commoner in conical oinochoai; it was much imitated in Ithaca. For the 
fish cf. an aryballos from Cumae ® which need not be later. 

‘About this time the form was superseded by the conical oinochoe. This 
shape is derived, as Johansen has shown, from small hand-made vases of the 
“Argive Monochrome’ class. As a wheel-made form it takes the very tall, 
sharply offset neck from the type just discussed, and intermediate forms appear 
based on the two. Examples are 172, 173; in Ithaca a similar form on a 
large scale becomes popular (490 ff.)._ 173 may be as late as the second 
quarter of the seventh century, but for the most part the conical form is 
completely victorious. 

174, 175 are perhaps simply a derivative of the globular type, but they 
bear some resemblance to certain Cretan pieces.! The shape was imitated 
in Ithaca (485-6). 

The conical shape is ugly, and the earlier pieces are frankly usefull rather 
than beautiful—small vases careful neither in make nor decoration. We 
know from representations that they were carried on trays, and the attraction 
was probably the difficulty of knocking them over. Many of the small 
pieces 176-205 are certainly early; in the canonical form the diameter of the 
base is greater than the height of the body, and the height of the neck greater 
than either, but many of these do not conform. Whether because of its 
convenience or because it offered a nice surface to paint on, it soon became 
one of the most popular shapes for linear Subgeometric and for black-figure. 
To the first class belong 207 and probably the fine necks 208, 209. The black 
piece 210 is probably late seventh century. 

art is early black-figure—somewhere in the first quarter of the century, 
between the pyxis from Sparta * and the aryballos from Rhodes.” 213 is 
Late Protocorinthian, and by the same hand as five aryballoi put together by 
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Johansen! and Payne.? The passion for boars and lions betrays him, and 
the drawing is identical; all his creatures appear absurdly proud—he might 
be called the Head-in-air painter. ‘The handle pattern is that of the aryballos 
in Boston. Payne pointed out that certain alabastra 4 were extremely close 
and perhaps by the same hand. One of these he subsequently published,§ 
and the resemblance of the owl to that on our vase I think clinches the 
connection. I feel sure that they are all by one hand. His limited choice of 
types anticipates the next period; on nine vases we find fifteen boars, eleven 
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lions, four owls, one bull and one chimaera—nothing else except the hounds 
in the lower friezes of the aryballoi.® His very mannered style is good and 
pleasing, but, like his subjects, monotonous. Very close is a more elaborate 
fragment from the Argive Heraion.” 

‘The handles 215, 216 are probably early. Necks and handles of these 
vases retain Subgeometric decoration to a late date, but the plastic snake at 
least looks genuinely early: a fine example of an ugly convention. 


D. Round-mouthed (including olpai) 

217. LD. Neck, h. o-11, Maeander; fir. of black body. Fig. 19. 

ar8. Ho, Plt. 

219, LD. Fr., h. 0-06. As last but smaller body and higher mouth. 

220. UD. Hog. Pl. 11. 

‘221. Frr., longest 0-05, Several friezes; lions, bulls, dot rosettes. Late Protocorinthian or 
‘Transitional. 

292, Frr., longest 0-08, Single narrow frieze of animals, scale-pattern above. ‘Transitional. 

223, UD, Fr 016. Neck missing; black with short rays at base Late Protocorinthian 
shape. 

aag. Fre h. 0-19. Mouth black, incised tongues on shoulder. Not Protocorinthian; 
probably Transitional—might belong to 222. 









2 YS.10% £, nos. 68, 71,72 and 73- ftiezes there are sixteen feliges (ewelve lions, wo 
+ Ne Gather yd panthers and (we doubdul) eight boars, wo hounds, 
3 NG Gat. not ef no. 17. nec, ull and oe ‘2 

* NC Cat. nos. 2: . i, pl. 59. 315 ). 3. Payne it 

+ PV ph goa in his copy of NC added this Ragment to the 
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<A major work by this painter has work, 25 well asa fragmentary aryballos from Corin, 
ce Stahcas an clpe feck “Gorinth Bboy and two fom Perachora.” Dunbabin adds an 
TEGAN VER Pai sor ate noPiga). On three aryballn om Taranto, NSe 1940, 499, figs. 60-t. 
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The regular olpe comes to Corinth in the mid-seventh century, and has 
been thought to be‘of East Greek origin though that is not proved. Before 














235 
Fro. 32—Reconsrrucrion or Corinratan Sranp. Scale 1 : 4. 
that time round-mouthed oinochoai are very rare in Corinthian pottery, and 
no clear development can be traced. The only large piece is 217, from the 
lower deposit, whose decoration looks early. The rest are all small Late or 
* NCag0. 
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Subgeometric pieces, evidently related to East Greek types; cf. 218, 219 with 
the East Greek specimens 588, 589. The shape recurs in Ithaca (416-24). 
It is not clear where it originates. With 220 we are in sight of the regular 
olpe. It is probably copied from an East Greek type. 


Stand 
225, UD. Diam. of bowl, 0:42; h. as restored 0-56. Pl. 155 figs. 32, 33- 

‘This is not a regular shape in Corinthian ceramics, but was evidently a 
common metal form occasionally imitated by potters.? Ours, in spite of its 
great size, is certainly Protocorinthian. The clay is unmistakably Corinthian, 
and the style of the birds and filling ornaments corresponds exactly to that of - 
the early orientalising globular aryballoi® It is particularly like the rather 
late example in Boston.* The two pieces are clearly roughly contemporary, 
and are, I suppose, to be dated at the very end of the eighth century. 

The metal original was presumably allied to the oriental examples from 
the Barberini tomb. In these the bowl is much smaller in proportion to the 
conical base; the bowl, however, has a leaf-pattern analogous to our tongues, 
and the cone has figure decoration. There are strongly metallising ceramic 
examples from Narce,* and bases of two from Dreros in Crete.” By far the 
closest parallel is represented on the contemporary Protocorinthian aryballos 
in Berlin$ Here the fillet is missing, but this may be due to scale; the 
conical base is the same, and the globe above must represent the bowl—the 
perspective proved too much for the artist, but he made his meaning clearer 
by a semicircular incision. It supports a dinos with griffin-protomes like 
those found with the Narce and Barberini pieces. There are no fragments 
of such a dinos from our site. I know five more representations of stands 
like this on Protocorinthian vases. The earliest, contemporary with ours, is 
on a conical oinochoe in New York.” Here, as in the Barberini examples, 
the cone is very large in proportion to the bowl. It supports a griffin-headed 
dinos, Next comes a pyxis from Sparta in very early black-figure.” Johansen 
calls it a floral ornament, but I take it for a stand with cone, fillet and bowl. 
Whether it supports a dinos or whether the bow! is very large I am not sure; 
if.a dinos it is without griffin-heads. Into the top of it are stuck two objects 

«Such ay AR i, go 78 swith check, a feature which recurs om the example in 
5-6. 


+ GENE Cat, no, i Necrsrinthia cited abo 
2 Vs pl. V3 PV oh BCH 1996, 2 
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| PeBen de tad Piakge Kuut 12i fig. 1g1 and. * Richter, Handbook, 1 Bg. 96, the stand not shown 
vag ga incorrectly deseribed as Protoatic. 
Fa 0. a60 fig. 1243, here the Sllet is much 2 VS pl. XXIV, 3. 
tanger than Satcur pices but its decorated like ours 
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which I cannot explain! The next is on an aryballos in Boston; * the dinos 
has been removed and a couple of birds have perched on thestand. Next isa 
fragmentary kotyle from Perachora, In a frieze containing animals and at 
least one human figure occurs a stand, very like ours, consisting of cone, 
fillet and bowl. The upper part is lost, and there is no telling whether it 
supported a dinos.** The last Protocorinthian example is a prize in a chariot 
race on a lively aryballos in Syracuse of the second quarter of the century.* 
Thisis clearly a stand without a dinos, the fillet shown. The proportions are 
not unlike ours. ; 
Our piece had piercings, as commonly on stands, one in front of the 


preserved bird’s head. 
GE 


292 
Fio. 34.—Dasien From SHOULDER OF CORINTHIAN ARYBALLOS. 


Aryballoi 
226. H. 0-06. Pl. 12. 
227. UD. H. 0°06. As last. 
226. H. 0:06. As last. 
229, H. 0-08. Pl. 12. 
230. H. 0-07. Pl. 12. 
agr. H. 0-07. Pl. 12. 
232. H. 0-06. Pl. 125 Fig. 34. 
233. H. 0:06. Pl. 12. 
234. H.ont7. Pl. to. . 
235. HL, as preserved, 0°09. Pl. 133 Fig. 35. A : 
2ge-45. Ten ovoid, h. 0-05-0'r1. Usual Subgeometric decoration. Pl. 12. 
246. H. o-07. Pl 12. 
247. Fr., diam. 0-04. Pl. 14- 
2gb. Fr. h. 0-04. BSA xxxv, 108, fig. t4 (Benton). : 
249-54. Five piriform, h. 0°07-0-08. Usual Subgeometric decoration. 
259. UD. H. oy, Pi. 145, Fig. 3b. : 
230. Fragments of several Corinthian round aryballoi. : 
237, Fra. 0-04. Shape C; griffin’s head (from griffin-bird), Early sixth century. 
236. Hort. Shape G; siren; under handle small siren. Middle Corinthian. 


‘The origin and development of the Corinthian aryballos have been amply 


discussed by Johansen and Payne. Our series illustrates it, but throws little 
new light. 226-8 are of the earliest form, 229 only very little later. 230, 


1 Ci, however, Belloc, The Medern Traveller, fig. on possible stand on another, earlier, fragmentary kotyle 
P i a poate espe pee ruchora, but too'iite of the design survives 
hs pi, XXUL, 2 and 146, fig. x 
el ig 


Fpl. 113-4. for certainty, 
Dunbabin drew my attention t9 this plece, which * VS pl. XXXIV, 1. 
is to be published in Perachora ii, There is another 
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231 show the transition to the ovoid type, and 232 is practically there. 233 is 
a by-form of the transitional period. The shoulder motive of 232, drawn 


235 (a) 








235 (6) 





235 (6) 
Fic, 35.—Desten From CormTHIAN ARYBALLOS. 


from a rough sketch, is unusual and pretty. I know no parallel to the very 

large piece 234; it evidently belongs to the transitional period. On 235 see 

below; the sphinx is the earliest I know in Corinthian vase-painting. For 
E “Pp. 38 
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the frieze of dots on the Subgeometric 246 cf. a vase in Boston; the shape 
looks rather early, as does the exquisite and unusual decoration of 247. 
248, also Subgeometric, has a pair of kneeling boxers flanking a tripod. 
Human figures occur rather rarely on vases of this technique.2 Contemporary 
tripods occur on our oinochoe 143 and an aryballos in Berlin.? 255 belongs 
to a fine Late Protocorinthian group. Alternate petals of the rosettes, the 
inner line of the spiral, the dogs’ necks and perhaps other details in red. On 
the handle cable on black ground, as on an aryballos from Delphi. 





255 
Fic, 96—DEston From CORINTHIAN ARYBALLOS. 


‘The shape is killed in the Early Corinthian period by the alabastron ® and 
the round aryballos. The latter begins in the Late Protocorinthian period, 
but becomes common only in the last quarter of the century. ‘The numerous 
fragments classed under 256 are hard to date. They certainly cover both 
Early and Middle Corinthian, and probably Late too. 


Alabastra 


259. Fr., h. o-04. Subgeometric; animal friezes separated by red lines. Transitional, or 
jossibly Early Corinthian; cf NC Cat. nos. 274 f. 
260. Br, h 007. Cocks confronted over snake. Early Corinthian, 


2 VSpL_XVIgt, ~ £ ¥8 x00 nos. 59-643, NC Cat nos. 1-8, 
2 Gt. Va pis, XE, 5 and XXIV, 1 + PS, te. no. 60, pl XXXVI, 4 
2 V8 pL Geo; PPB 83. * Set below. 
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261. Fr., h. 0:06. Confronted panthers. Early Corinthian. Type NC Cat. nos. 277 ff 
but the snake has incisions along its sides as though hairy. 

262. Fr., h. 0-03. Base with dot rosette. Early Corinthian? Cif. vases by the Dolphin 
Painter, NC Cat. nos. 208 ff. 

263. Fr., h. 0-06. Seated feline. Middle Corinthian. 

264. Fr.,h. 0-07. Siren. Middle Corinthian. 

‘The alabastron first appears at Corinth in the second quarter of the 
seventh century. Its origin and development are discussed by Johansen and 
Payne. It becomes common only after the Protocorinthian period. Our 
pieces are all fragmentary and of little intrinsic interest. 259-62 are small, 
like all seventh-century examples, and there aré fragments of many more, 
small examples, mostly probably early. 263, 264 are from larger vases each 
with a single large figure. 

Dish 
265. UD. Fr., 1. 0-26. Pl. 153 Fig. 19. 

This shape is distinguished from the plate by having handles; it is also 
generally larger. The two forms appear at Corinth at the end of the 
Geometric period, where this piece belongs. The clay is whitish and the 
paint fired red, giving a good effect. The rather flashy style recalls the 
kantharos 44 and the tall pyxides 77 ff. The shape does not seem to survive. 

On plates see the Ithacan catalogue, 559 ff. The section shows that 265 
is close in date to 560-2, and to a plate from Perachora,t all being later than 
559. All our pieces are from the upper deposit, and 561 has orientalising 
motives; on the other hand, the Perachora example is from the closed 
Geometric deposit. This seems to fix the series in the second and third 
quarters of the eighth century. The other Ithacan plates (563-6) are later. 


Plastic Vase 


266. Fr., 1. 0-06, Part of the body of a crouching quadruped; covered with dots. Sixth 
rather than seventh century. 


For farther remarks on plastic vases see the Ithacan catalogue 556-8.. 


« Argive Monochrome? 
Small oinochoai 


267. Frr., h. of neck 0-03. PI: 12. 
268. H. 0-09. 


269-72. Four vases, h. 0'07-0-09, | Pl. 12. 
273-78. Six vases, h. 0-06-0-08. Pl. 12. 
279. H. 0-08. Pl. 12. 





+ Perackorai, 62, pls 123. 15 and B, x. 
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267~72 belong to the widely distributed class of hand-made vases known 
as ‘ Argive Monochrome’ They belong to the eighth century and later, 
and their distribution seems to show that they were made in one of the centres 
of the North-east Peloponnese, probably Corinth or Argos. Many of them, 
like 272, are decorated with incision. 

273-9 are small, undecorated, wheel-made vases of similar fabric which 
may belong to the same class. The angular form of 279 has Cretan affinities, 
and the others have rather a Cretan form. 


‘Tue CorintHan Porrery 


‘The pottery of Corinth has been so fully studied in recent years by Johansen 
and Payne that it may seem unnecessary to do more than comment on the 
particular vases, as I do in the catalogue. These finds, however, do, I think, 
throw new light on the general development, and justify a new discussion. 
My account is based on Johansen as modified by Payne.t Two important 
publications by S. S. Weinberg (AJA 1941, 29 ff.: What is Protocorinthian 
Geometric?” and Corinth VII, Part i, 1943, The Geometric and Orientalising 
Pottery) became available to me too late for me to make as much use of them 
as I should have wished. I am not immediately convinced by Weinberg’s 
dissociation from Corinth of a class of Geometric vases generally given to that 
city. This class would include, for example, our nos. 1, 2, 4 and 59. 

There is very little from Ithaca that belongs to the earliest phase of 
Corinthian pottery, illustrated by vases from Corinth.* The cup 1 (Pl. 1), 
however, is certainly early, while the long-necked oinochoe 166 (Pl. 10) must 
belong to nearly the same time. There is plenty that is transitional between 
these and the regular ‘Protocorinthian Geometric’. The cups show the 
continuity very well; the large 4 (Pl. 1) is a splendid example of the fully 
developed style, but there is no separating it from the series beginning with 1. 
On this and the analogous development of oinochoai, kraters and other shapes 
see the catalogue. A typical piece of this intermediate period is the amphora 
125 (Pl. 8); its shape is definitely in advance of the earliest type,® and the 
decoration is in the newer manner, but quite lacks the finesse of the ripe 
style. More important examples are the krater 55 (Fig. 13) and the big 
pyxis 63 (Pl. 5). ‘The decoration of both, with the soberly banded lower 
part, makes a direct connection with the carly group, while the birds of the 

1 See VS, p. 20; Use, Anballoi and Figurine fiom ofa type no illustrated in NO. 
Rhona, pe # See introduction. 
1 Gr BSA als, pl, 2: Dunia el me that 4 AGA 1905, p. 411 f1.5 NC p. 2 fh; Weinberg 


hie Believes 279 to be Late Corinthian Tl, the shape Gorin VI, i. epee 
Being aid to Rat of LG. If oinochoal komt Perachora —* AJA 1905, pl 115 Corinth V1 i, pl. 11.58. 
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pyxis look forward to the later. The shape tells the same story. The krater 
js of the regular type popular in the developed period, but the lip is in a 
single curve with the body, not set off, as in the later examples The pyxis 
js not of a form found later, but it is clearly the immediate ancestor of the 
globular type, 64 ff. (Pl. 3), and the birds of 64 are simply more mannered 
summary versions of those on 63—big feet, tails on ground, even the rough 
star for filling. This is enough to show that our material does much to bridge 
the gap between the Corinth vases and ‘ Protocorinthian Geometric ’—an 
important confirmation of the Corinthian origin of Protocorinthian. The 
course of other shapes is followed in the catalogue. 

‘Johansen places the introduction of the round aryballos into Corinthian, 
and the concomitant changes of style, to about 800 8.c., putting the earliest 
black-figure into the last quarter of the eighth century, and the rather late 
Geometric group, which is all the Geometric he associates with Proto- 
corinthian, into the ninth. Payne’s dating puts it all about a quarter of a 
century later, and I follow this, though without feeling that the case is proved. 
The absolute dating of this period depends largely on the earliest vases found 
at various Greck colonies in the West, the dates of whose foundations are 
recorded. The relative dates of these vases conform well with the relation 
of the traditional foundation dates, and this indicates that the ancient 
tradition was correct in the order of the foundations and approximately in the 
length of time between them. But even if the traditional dates are correct, 
the relation to these of the earliest imported vases found in the city graves 
cannot be exactly fixed. The relative dating, however, which is the most 
important thing, is pretty well agreed on, and the absolute evidence, so far as 
it goes, seems to me rather in favour of Payne. 

‘Our upper deposit contained a round aryballos of early type (227), and 
there were none in the lower deposit; on the other hand, the lower deposit 
contained a large number of kotylai of the earliest form (17-233 Pl. 1-2; see 
catalogue)—a type which is generally supposed to have been invented at the 
same time as the round aryballos was introduced. These are certainly 
among the latest vases from the lower deposit, and the aryballos among the 
earliest from the upper, but the considerable number of the kotylai—there 
are fragments of a great many uncatalogued—does suggest that the invention 
of this shape antedates the introduction of the aryballos. Against this one 
might argue: throughout the finds, among the smaller vases, drinking vessels, 
perhaps for some ritual reason, predominate. Previously no small kotylai or 
kyathoi of carly black-figure style were known, while there were many 


13 There isa very similar vase from Corinth (Corinth VI, i pl. 12.74 and AZA 1941, 91 fig. 18). 
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aryballoi; from our site come four kotylai and a kyathos and no aryballoi, . 
while the linear Subgeometric kotylai greatly outnumber the aryballoi of 
similar style. There are several points, however, in favour of the first view. 
Firstly, there are round aryballoi of very early type with orientalising 
decoration, which shows that the shape cannot have been introduced long 
before the earliest orientalising influences; there is no trace of such influences 
in our lower deposit. Secondly, the lower deposit contained tall pyxides 
(77 f£., Pl. 6) of a type earlier than any hitherto known; the later examples 
have rightly been associated with the round aryballoi. Thirdly, the kotylai 
normally found with round aryballoi are of the type of our 25-6 (Pl. 2), and 
not of our 17-23, the only types found in the lower deposit. These are 
shallower and certainly earlier, and are rather rare elsewhere.* We may 
then perhaps take it that the round aryballos was not among the earliest 
introductions of the period to which it gives a name, but was anticipated by 
the kotyle, the kyathos—this goes with the kotyle, and examples of early 
type were found in the lower deposit—and the tall pyxis. The last is also 
now the first shape to show Cretan influence.* These forms, however, are 
very little found elsewhere: the dating by the Italian colonies works not 
through them, but through the round aryballoi and their contemporary 
kotylai. If, then, we follow Payne in putting the introduction of the round 
aryballos in the second quarter of the eighth century, these beginnings of the 
new movement will go into the first quarter, and the division between the two 
deposits can conveniently be placed at about 775 8.c. This will put the 
regular ‘ Protocorinthian Geometric’ largely into the ninth century, but 
there is no further evidence for its absolute dating or for that of the less 
refined Geometric which preceded it. 

Between about the middle of the eighth century and about 675, when, with 
the beginning of Payne’s ‘ second black-figure ’, we find the Protocorinthian 
style fully developed, three styles of vase-painting are found: linear Sub- 
geometric, accompanied to begin with by an unchanged Geometric style for 
larger vases, of which more below; linear orientalising; and black-figure. 
‘Typical examples of linear Subgeometric are kotylai like 27 (Pl. 2) and the 
oinochoai 136 (Pl. 8) and 160: of linear orientalising * the aryballos 235 
(Pl. 13 and Fig. 35) and stand 225 (Pl. 15 and Figs. 32, 33). The ‘ Cumae 
group? vases 138 ff. (Pl. 9 and Figs. 21, 22) ° belong rather between linear 
orientalising and black-figure, for though they are linear they use very broad 

eran poe c Pouliot bp, Eiger ont voit 
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lines, and make their effect by a contrast of light and dark, often heightening 
it with incision. 

Linear Subgeometric lasts with very little modification well into the 
developed period, and need not detain us, but the relation between linear 
orientalising and early black-figure still needs, I think, to be established 
satisfactorily. Chronologically it is generally taken that the first belongs to 
the latter part of the eighth century, and stops when the second begins very 
carly in the seventh. This, I think, is nearly true, but it gives-us only the 
chronological, not the stylistic relationship between the two, and the latter is 
worth investigating. 

It is clear that by contact with Oriental manners of art the Grecks suddenly 
became impressed with the feeling that the conventions of Geometric art 
were exceedingly hampering. ‘This Oriental art was not exactly naturalistic, 
but it turned Greek ideas towards naturalism, and so set up the moAivtovos 
dpuovin which is the secret of Greek art—of archaic Greck art, at least—a 
continual striving after greater naturalism continually checked by the urge to 
abstract, stylised decoration, which by itself had been contented with the 
conventions of Geometric. The first move towards naturalism had to be 
some modification of pure silhouette, and the obvious alternative was outline. 
Corinthian potters in the Geometric period had rarely used figure work, and 
their earliest efforts in outline were correspondingly modest: aryballoi with 
narrow friezes of birds or animals and Geometric subsidiary decoration. 
The corresponding phase in Attica, which had an important tradition of 
figure decoration, is represented by the Analatos hydria. This is something 
of a greater kind than the little Corinthian vases, but the moment is the same: 
the mature tradition of Geometric decoration is not yet broken, but trans- 
formed by the bold and spring-like freshness of a new style. 

‘As far as a greater naturalism goes, however, these Corinthian vases are 
very tentative, and they are all on a very small scale and with a very limited 
repertory. Even the big aryballos in Delos confines its pictures in a narrow 
band. Our aryballos 235 (Pl. 13 and Fig. 35), on the same scale as the 
Delos one, makes a new departure. It has two friezes—a broad one on the 
body with a floral (the centre piece), a bird, a large volute, a sphinx, a large 
rosette, a man and a large star—and a narrower one on the shoulder with 
three hounds (?). The change of scale and-repertory is paralleled in the 
style, where the old restraint has been thrown to the winds and nothing much 
found to take its place. The artist seems to have abandoned old stylisations 
for a naturalism which he has not the basis of observation to support, and so 
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sinks back into aimless stylisations of his own. It is hard to say whether the 
drawing is good or bad—one can find no standard to judge it by. Much the 
same can be said of a contemporary black-figure work, the oinochoe 164 
(Pl. 1g and Fig. 30)—bewildered, absurd figures regarded as representation, 
Dut there is a vast difference between the two vases from a decorative point of 
view. The peculiar technique of black-figure has often been traced to the 
influence of metal-work, no doubt rightly, but I think it is insufficiently 


“recognised that as a style itis the direct continuation of Geometric. It carries 


on the principle of decoration by contrast of light and dark expressed in 
silhouette, but meets the urge to naturalism by giving the means of drawing 
within the silhouette. It is not a simple development, but an ingenious 
invention, precisely parallel to the invention at Athens two hundred years 
later of the red-figure technique, which preserves the silhouette while making 
possible a much greater naturalism and freedom of drawing than black- 
figure was capable of. It is clear that the Greeks always felt that outline- 
figure drawing was unsatisfactory as vase-decoration. In the various outline 
styles of the seventh century there is always much silhouette, and all eventually 
give way to black-fgure.? In Corinth, however, the continuity between 
Geometric and black-figure is far clearer than elsewhere, Payne has pointed 
out the connection between the late Geometric krater in Toronto ® and the 
kotyle with riders in Aigina,* and the development of Protocorinthian black- 
figure is clear and consistent from this point. 

There is no consistent tradition of outline drawing. First come the 
aryballoi mentioned above, ending—this is clear from the shape—with those 
in Boston § and Syracuse * which must be about the tum of the century. 
Contemporary and closely related are the black-figure pieces in Berlin? and 
from the Branteghem collection.’ I take it that our big aryballos 235 and the 
black-figure oinochoe 164 are about the same date. Our stand 225 (Pl. 15 
and Figs. 32, 33) shows the outline style of the Boston aryballos adapted to a 
colossal scale. On a nearly contemporary black-figure vase—a lid from 
Ephesos in the British Museum ®—are a cuirass and a bearded head drawn in 
outline, with a little incision, like the man on the aryballos 235. For the 
rest of Protocorinthian vase-painting outline is only used in this way, as an 
adjunct to black-figure. ‘The commonest use is for sphinxes’ faces, the earliest 
being on a fragment from Perachora, which cannot be at all late in the first 











1 The socalled Subgeometric of theseventh century ¢ Hampe Fr. Gr. Sg. pl. 40. 
could equally be called sub-blackigure} it issimply —$ PY pg. 
Se LTE 


SFikellura is a black-fgure style, though it uses? PY pI. @.3 and 4. 

Hines, as Gavowesion sometimes set white * VS br bg 42. 
instead of incision. 2 Hogar, 290 Bg. 97 
Sev ph 3. 10 FHS 1932, 240 
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quarter of the seventh century. Other early examples are another fragment 
from Perachora? and an aryballos in Syracuse * transitional between the 
first and second black-figure styles. 

‘At the beginning of the second black-figure style comes a group of vases in 
which outline is used to an exceptional extent: 


1. Kyathios, 52 (Pl. 4 and Fig. 12). 

2. Kotyle, 32 (Pl. 14 and Fig. 8). 

3. Aryballos from the Argive Heraion.? 
4. Aryballos in Boston.* 


Outline is used on the first for a lion’s head and neck, a bull’s head and a man’s 
body; on the second for sphinxes’ heads and bodies; on the third for sphinxes’ 
heads and wings; on the fourth for a bearded head growing out of a lion’s 
back. I have little doubt that these four outstanding vases are by one hand: 
note the tense calligraphy of the feline bodies on r, 3 and 4; the resemblance 
of the sphinxes’ profiles on 2 and 3, and the recurrence of dots on their wings ; 
also the likeness of the unusual filling ornament on 2 and 3, and the use of 
dotted net-pattern on the handle-plates of 1 and the rim of 2. The very 
spare incision is also notable. Our two vases will be the earliest: note the 
broad area of fine lines below the picture instead of the normal three, and the 
transverse incisions at the lions’ ankles—generally an early feature. Contrast 
in all these points the contemporary animals of PV pls. 13-19. Outline is 
found on the Chigi vase for the goddesses, the head of the sphinx, and for two 
dogs, and on the Macmillan Iekythos for a horse, and this is not the only 
connection of our vases with the polychrome series. The lion’s head on a 
fallen warrior’s shield on the Louvre aryballos § is exceedingly close to the 
black-figure lion’s head on 1, and the warriors are kin to the Boston warrior, 
the dogs to the dog on 1. Payne has conclusively shown that the polychrome 
style was derived from free painting, and I have no doubt that our vases were 
the immediate predecessors of that style, and that the influence of free painting 
is already reflected in them, in the choice of subjects and in the use of outline 
drawing. That is to say, there is no continuous tradition of outline drawing 
in Protocorinthian vase-painting, but two independent phases: first, the 
aryballoi and stand of the late eighth century to the turn of the seventh, in 
which vase-painters were experimenting in outline as they experimented more 
successfully in black-figure; second, after the establishment of a satisfactory 
black-figure style, certain vase-painters adopted first outline and then 


eo Be 


1. « PY pl. 202 t. 
* NC'r0, fig. 5,5 


Xa 
ge pln. 5 Best seen in NC 95, fg. 292. 
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polychromy from free painting. This phase begins with the outline sphinx 
heads of the first quarter of the seventh century, and ends with the Chigi 
group after the middle. It was never the work of more than a few artists, 
and normal black-figure continued alongside it as the main vase tradition, 
inheriting from it the practice of drawing female heads in outline which is 
commonly found in ‘ Corinthian ’. 

The development of black-figure is quite straightforward, and most 
stages are represented among our finds. Very early are the oinochoai 164 
(Pl. 13 and Fig. go), 142 (Pl. 9) and 14 (Fig. 23). 142 is close to the Cumae 
group in fabric and appearance, in the spare use of incision, and in its fantastic 
character. Next come the kotylai 29 (Fig. 5) and go (Fig. 6), comic and 
unsure, but rather more coherent, and then the pyxis lid 120 (Pl. 13 and 
Fig. 18), which is related to aryballoi in Corneto * and Rhodes * connected, 
by Payne. The technique of these vases is crude, but the drawing is 
purposeful and strong, and the figures are informed with a new life. Their 
direct successors are the vases VS pls, XXII-XXIII and XXVI and PV 
pls. 0-11, late among which belongs our kotyle gr (Pl. 4 and Fig. 7) anda 
closely related aryballos in Syracuse, which are on the verge of the developed 
second black-figure style. Related to the pyxis-lid 120 by the heavy hooked 
incisions and the loose dot-rosette is the big oinochoe fragment 145 (Pl. 13 
and Fig. 25), but it looks more advanced and anticipates the large style of the 
next period.® Probably about the same date is the large, but rather bad 
144 (Fig. 24). To the beginning of the second black-figure style belong the 
kotyle and kyathos of the special group discussed above. Otherwise we have 
nothing of the second quarter of the century, except the conical oinochoe 
fragments 212, but there is a good group of Late Protocorinthian and 
Transitional pieces. These all fit without difficulty into the existing material, 
and are discussed in the catalogue, but it is perhaps worth pointing out the 
difference between the oinochoai 148 (Pl. 15 and Fig. 26) on the one hand 
and 146 and 147 (Fig. 26) on the other. The latter are related to the Chigi 
group, the exquisite dependents of free painting, while the former is in a 
robuster, less fine style, and one that looks farther both backward and 
forward.® 

Our ‘ Corinthian ’ material is small, and, with the exception of the kotyle 
fragments 39 (Pl. 14 and Fig. 9), uninteresting. Individual pieces are 
discussed in the catalogue. 

«tei ale there wad fo clothes ete. more fresly,* Bes the Aina fragments, NC pl. 6 and 4-43 
he bp stone Fe ettiag? faces on 148 with those on NC 
pe ass Pend cosa thw of 8, Fa. 
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Catatocue II 
TrHacan 


Cups 
(sections Fig. 37) 


280. LD. H.o-12. Pl. 16; Fig. 37. 

281. LD. Hort. PI. 16; Fig. 37. 

282. Fr.,h. 0-07. Black. "Fig. 37. 

283, LD. Fr., h. 0-08. Plain, fired red. Fig. 37. 

284. LD. Hots. Pl. 165 Fig. 37. 

285. H.o-16. Pl. 16. 

286. LD. H.o-to. Pi. 16. 

287. LD. H. 008. Black, reserved line on lip. . Pl. 16. 

288. LD. H. o-10. As 10, but only narrow reserved band at handle-zone, with verticals 
and vertical zig-zags. ' Pl. 16. 


289. LD. Diam. 0-17. Pl. 16. Gf. Perackora i, 58, pl. 11. 4. 
290. Fr.,1o-og. Pl. 17. 

291. UD. Diam. o-20. As next but deeper. Fig. 37. 

292. Diam. 0-23. Pl. 23; Fig. 37. 





Kotylai 
Pl. 16. 


Ungainly version of 20. 
25. Pl.16. 





UD. Frr., that illustrated, 1. 0-03. PL. 17.- 

300. LD. 1. 0-07. Pl. 17. 

for. Fr Lowd PL id Atbase, large figure-f-cight chain. 
302, Honig. Pl. 17. 

303. Frr., longest, o-t1. Pl. 17. 

30g. Frr., higher, o-10. Pl. 17. 





On my use of the words ‘ cup ’ and ‘ kotyle ’ see the Corinthian catalogue. 
The Ithacari cups form two main groups: 280-4 directly derived from a 
local pre-Geometric type, and *285-go directly imitated from Corinthian. 
Unlike the kantharoi,! the local cup type seems to have disappeared 
completely before the Corinthian form at quite an early stage. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that the cup is one of the commonest Corinthian 
shapes and was imported into Ithaca in quantity, while Corinthian kantharoi 
are rare. 289, 290 show the transition to the kotyle. 291, 292, in rather 
pale clay, are of a type unknown at Corinth. They find analogies in East 


* See below, pp. 63 * See further, p. 65, below. 
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280 281 284 


282 283, 


291 292 
Fro. 37.—Irnacan Curs. Scale 2: 3. 
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Greek and sub-Mycenaean; their decoration is consonant with a pre-Geometric 
ancestry.” 

The kotylai 297-304 are in shape straightforward imitations of Corinthian 
models; on their decoration see below? There are fragments of further 
examples. 


Keantharoi 
(sections Figs. 38 and 39) 


305. LD. Fr.,h.o-r2._ Pl. 185 Fig. 38. 
306. H. o-12. "Pi. 18; Fig..g8. 

307. Fr. h. 0-05. Pl. 19. 

$08. LB. Ee, be 0-8, BL. 185 
309. LD: Fr., h. o-og. Pl, 18; Fig. 38. 
310. LD. H. orto. Lip missing; stripes. Pl. 19; Fig. 38. 
311. LD. H. ort. Foot missing. Pi. 19; Fig. 38. 

312. LD. H. onto, Pl. 185 Fig. 

313. LD. Diam. 028. Pl. 20; Fig. 39. 
314. LD. Diam: 0118. Pl. 20; Fig. 39. 

315. LD. Fr., h. ong. Pl. 20. 

316. LD. HL 'o1g, Sausage on shoulder; wavy lines on rim. Pig. 39 

317. LD... 0-12. Coarsely decorated with hatched rectangles “dependant from rim, 





Fig. 38. 











Fig. 39. 
918, UD. o-n1, Concentric acs. 
319. LD. H. 0-25, Pl. 21; Fig. 39. 
jee LD. Fr. ilhstrated, Loy Bi 19. 
3ar. UD. H. o-14. As next, but elementary maeander on shoulder. 
322. H.o17. Plat. Cf. VS pl. XIII, 1, but oursare earlier, though already late Geometric. 
323. UD. H.o-rt. Fine; varnish fired ved. Decoration as on 333 but varnished round 
the handles, making a concave ended panel, as on-the krater 304. Fig. 39. 
324. UD. Fr.,h. 017. Pl. 193 Fig. 39. 
325. H.o-ar. Pl. 19; Fig. 39. 
326. UD. H. 0-25. Pl. 18. 
327. UD. Frr.,h. 008. Pl. 20; Fig. 39- 
328. UD. Fr., 1.015. Pl. 19. “ 
32g. Fr., 1. 013. Pl. 20.” There are fragments of a number of related pieces. 
330. Frr., longer 0-14. Pl. 20. 
331. LD. H. o18. Bi. a1; Fig. 39. 
332. UD. H. 020. Pl. ar. : 
333. UD. H.o-13. Pl. 215 Fig. 39. : 
334. UD. H. o-tr. As last, but more angular shape; no zig-zags on body. 
335. H.o-12. As last. 
330. H.o-18. As last. 
337. UD. H. as restored 018, Pl. 21; Fig. 39. 





Luse the word ‘ kantharos ’ to cover most vases with two vertical handles. 
The level-handled series influences and is influenced by the development of 
the two-handled mugs, and it is often impossible to say to which class a given 


+ Cf, BSA xxv, pl. XT Hs also a Cretan Geometric * Pp. 108, 110 
piece from Arkades, dn. xi, 197, fg. 125. 
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vase belongs. As a rule I have placed the larger vases and those with more 
pronounced feet among the kantharoi, but the distinction is often arbitrary. 
‘These vases, like the cups, derive in form and decoration directly from a 


, 


313 4 34 | 








VA 
333 = a 
Frc. 39.—Iraacan Kanriaror. 4 
Seale 1 : 3. 
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local pre-Geometric type The pre-Geometric vases have handles level with 
the rim or slightly drooping, and these are found in some of the earlier of our 
vases—e.g., 308, 331. The tradition moreover continues in 332-7, all of 
which come from the upper deposit and are evidently late Geometric. The 
decoration of the latter shows no trace of pre-Geometric origin, with the 
possible exception of the curious motive at the base of 337.2 Meanwhile 
from an early period we find vases with the handles high-swung, the earliest 
slightly—e.g., 305, 310—but soon strongly—e.g., 313-15—the latter are all 
from the lower deposit, and evidently not later than the middle of the eighth 
century. The high-swung handle may be an internal development, but is 
perhaps more likely to be due to foreign influence. The kantharos with 
high-swung handles is rare in Corinthian, but common in Gycladic; the 
Cyclades had trade with the West from an early period,? and there are 
fragments of two Naxian vases, perhaps kantharoi, from our lower deposit. 
Further, a favourite scheme of decoration for Cycladic kantharoi is a division 
into three panels, in the central one an ornament, in each of the others a 
bird. This recurs on 313 with the regular central ornament, but with a pair 
of birds in each side panel. The loose dot-rosettes on the Cycladic vases are 
evidently the origin of the filling of dots on ours, though in the bird scenes 
on the latter they are perhaps thought of as flying feathers, for the birds seem 
to be fighting. Birds with their young on their backs are found in Cretan 
Geometric, on a fine unpublished pithos from Knossos. There is a greater 
formal resemblance to ours on a fragment of a Cycladic kantharos from 
Eretria, EA 1903, 2, fig. 1, where, however, the birds are nearly the same size. 
The rim pattern recurs on the ring-vase 545. The handles once had plastic 
attachments, probably birds or animals as on bronze tripods and clay 
imitations of them. I know no other example on a vase of ordinary ceramic 
type. 314, 315 perhaps also show Cycladic or East Greek influence.’ The 
design on the fragment 327 is borrowed from Corinthian, where it is common 
on kraters and kotylai. 
The shape seems to die out before the end of the eighth century. 


Mugs 
(sections Fig. 40) 





x8 . 
19. 40. 
340. LD. H. 0-08. Two handles. Fig. 40. 
341. H. 0-08. Pl. 22; Fig. 40. 
2 See p. 104, below 4 OF BS sate, 244 no Go, Sg 15 and pl. XIV. 
2 See belo pe toy ‘ML. Cook points out to me that it found in 
1 GE Make, B44 sux 200 psn, Prsbatty ag 4k 1054, 3, 89 
Eg Doss Ae 87, pl. XXXII; Clare Riad ii, 7G, egy the Saimlan Hantharos AM Wit, Bel. 
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342. LD. H. 0-06. Pl. 22. 

343. LD. H. 0-07. Pl. 23. 

344. LD. H. 0-08. Zi 

345. H. 0-07. Zi 

318. Hoop, Pleaa; Fig. go. 

347. LD. H. 0-08. Pi. 225 Fig. 4o. 

348. LD. H. 0-08. Pl. 22. 

349. LD. H. 0-07. Pl. 22; Fig. go. 

350. H. 005. Decorated with crossed circles. 

351. Fr., 1. 0-06. Black; reserved rim decorated with groups of verticals. 

352. Hour. Pl. 22; Fig. 40. 

353: Horo. Fig. 40. 

354. UD.H. o-10, Pl. 225 Fig. 40. 

383: LD. Fr., h. 0-06, Almost a kyathos; very slight rim like that of cups transitional to 
decoration perished. ‘Two handles. 

356. Hor. Pl. 22. 

387. H.oo7. Pl. 23; Fig. 4o. 

358. UD. H. 0113. Pi. 233 Fig. 40. 









Kyathoi 


399. H. 0-05. Pl. 22. 
feo. Hort, Plax 


“36r. Fr., h. o-0g. As last. 


On my use of the words ‘mug’ and ‘kyathos” see the Corinthian 
catalogue The mug is a shape of pre-Geometric origin. It is common 
elsewhere, particularly in Crete; ours, however, except 338, are smaller than 
the normal. Decoration like that of 346-9 is also rare—other examples arc 
mostly plain black, some in Crete having elaborate decoration in red and 
white applied over black? Our 342 offers a modest parallel, but may rather 
be connected with Protocorinthian kotylai with applied white decoration. 
The incised picture on 343 must be amateur work. The zig-zag band on 
344, 345 is a survival from Protogeometric. The concentric arcs on 347, 349 
of course connect with the kantharoi,? but I know no close parallel to the 
hatched butterfly and crossed circle of 348, 350. 352-4 form a special group, 
fine and clearly late. ‘The shape is derived from the normal type, but refined 
into something quite new. A similar smartening is found in the latest Cretan 
examples—e.g., the vase mentioned above—but the change there is less 
drastic, and I know no close parallel to our pieces. 354 in particular has 
exceptionally fine walls and good glaze. All three have two handles. 356 is 
in shape an enlarged and smartened version of the earlier type of black mug, 
but it is geometrically decorated. There are Corinthian parallels from 
Corinth and Perachora.! The shape of 357 shows yet another refinement of 
that of the black mugs; its decoration is mixed. The hatched and cross- 

2 Above, p21 “ Gorinh VIL, i, ple 16. 108; Perachora i, 60, ple 


8 BSA xix, 259 no. 140, pl. 10,8 12. 4. Gh also the oinochoe 489. 
* See p. 105, below 
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Fro. 41—Itnacan Kraters. 
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hatched verticals are probably of Cycladic origin,1 while the fine lines covering 
the lower part are rather typical of Corinthian. The foot is cross-hatched 
underneath, perhaps a potter's mark. The three-handled piece 358 is 
discussed below 

Of the kyathoi, 360, 361 are Corinthianising.. The very small 359 is 
footless, and its wretched decoration runs over the base; I know nothing like 
i 

Kraters 
(sections Figs. 41 and 42) 

362. LD. H.o-22. Pl. 24; Fig. 41. 
363. H.o-20. Pl.24; Fig. 41. 
364. Fr., 1. 0°14. Black; reserved panel on shoulder. Fig. 42. 
365. Fr, h. 0-06. As last. Fig. 42. 
360. Fr.,h. o-og. Fig. 42. 


365 366 367 


rane, 


Fic, 42.—ITHacan KRarers. 





Seale 1:3. 
367. UD. Fr.,l. 017. Fig. 42. 

368. LD. Hoga. Pl. 2g; Big. 4 

369. Tali foot, h. o-t0. Stripes. Fig. 41. 


370. LD. Tall foot, h. 0-05. Ajouré;” broad bands. 
3)r, UD. Tall foot, h. 0-09. Black; reserved bands with stripes at top and bottom. 
Fig. 41. 
1 Of 571. J.M. Cook compares sherds from Melos * P. 105. 
in the Brith School at Athens 
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2. UD. Tall oot, b. o-rr, Similar decoration to last. Fig. 4 : 
3 h. 0-05. Fine lines and band with group of verticals. Fig. 41. 
to next. Fig. 42. 
4 i Pl. 25; Fig. 42. 
Hoar. Ph a5; Fig. 41. 
3/7. UD. H. oo, ‘Similar to next. Fig. 41. 
378. UD. H. 0:26. Pl. 24. 
379. Fr.,1.o-12. Pl. 2g. See p. 107. 
Fr, h. 0-08. Pl. 23. See p. 107 
$er. Fre, higher 008. Pl. 25, 'See pe 111. 
382. UD. Fr,h.o1r7. Pl. 25; Fig. 42. 
383. Hons. Pl. 2g. 











‘The local kraters do not form a homogeneous group. 362~7 stand close 

to the early cups, deriving, like them, from a pre-Geometric style. Cf. 362 
with the cup 281, and the lip and handles of 363 with those of 284. 367 is 
from the upper deposit—possibly by accident, but it is quite conceivable 
that this rough, ill-decorated ware continued long with little change. The 
stemmed krater is common in many Geometric fabrics, but the form of the 
foot of 363 is markedly ungeometric. For general appearance cf. the Cretan 
Protogeometric krater, BSA xxix, pl. VI, 8. Rather more Geometric in 
detail is 368—contrast lip, handles and foot—but the decoration is peculiar. 
The closely related 369 is more regular, but it had the same broad stripes on 
the bowl. 370, close in fabric and with the same broad bands, had cut-out 
decoration, a common Geometric technique. 371-3 are perfectly Geometric. 
I know nothing like 374, 9753 they look early, but 375 comes from the upper 
deposit, and may really be late. It seems a metallising shape. 376 is a 
pleasant crude piece, evidently not very early. The forms of lip and handle 
recall the local tradition, but the general shape has clearly been influenced 
by that of the Corinthian Geometric cup, which sometimes reaches almost 
this scale. More strictly Corinthianising, and certainly late—they come 
» from the upper deposit—are 377, 378. The shape is not a Corinthian one, 
but is related to the globular pyxis, to which are proper the band handle and 
sharply offset rim.? Our vases, however, are not pyxides; they have wide 
mouths, are varnished inside, and were not meant to be lidded. 82, 383 are 
dinoi. The handles and foot of 383 show it to be directly copied from a 
metal original, like the Cretan or imitation Cretan piece 599. Like it, too, 
it bas a running dog pattern on the rim, and perhaps dates from the same 
time (first quarter of the seventh century). On 382 see below. Its handles 
also probably derive from metal originals. The running loop motive is rare 
in Corinthian, and the row of butterflies does not occur, though pairs of them 


Bg, Cet. no. 45 and cf thelaterkrater in kotyle Gi 6g 
fon Nepean oes Biol 
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are common; both features are common in Cycladic, and it is possible that 
the vase shows Cycladic influence. 


Pyxides and Lids 
(sections Fig. 43) 
» Diam. oat, Pl. 2: 
ae Hog. Pl ag ea wer 
380. LD. H. org. Globular, as 70. Pink clay, buff slip; decoration perished. 
387. Diam. 0-23. See below, p. 109. Pl. 26. 
388. UD. H. ot2, Pl. 26; Fig. 43. 
389. Fr., diam. of mouth o-o8. 
390. Fr., dimensions unrecorded. 
3qr. Fr., dimensions unrecorded. Fi 
392. UD. H. as restored to knob of li 
393. Diam. 0-08. Pl. 26; Fig. 43. 
G94 Diam, ong, Pl. 265 Fig 43 
395. H. 0-08. Pl. 26; Fig. 43. 
396. Diam, o-09. | Fig. 43. ae , Z 
397. Overfitting lid, probably from globular pyxis, Diam. 0-17. Decoration perished. 
Riveted in antiquity. 

398. As last, Diam. o-1g, 
399. Frr., longest 0-03. Pl. 23. 
400. Fr., diam, 0-06. Pl. 23. 


ee 


388 392 2 


395 396 










Flo. 43-—Inacan Pyare. 
Scale 1:2. 
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The local pyxides, like the kraters, are rather a mixed bag. 384, 385 are 
of a form which I do not know elsewhere. They are not very Geometric in 
manner, and are probably early. The shape bears some resemblance to 
that of the Corinthian globular pyxis of which 386 is a direct imitation. This 
developed into a taller and finer type with band handles, and 388-91 are a 
local refinement of this shape. They are of fine technique, and must be late 
or Subgeometric. On go2 see below The motive next the handles is 
strange. The lozenge with hatched triangles attached is common in Attic 
and other Geometric styles, but the treatment of the lozenge ends is peculiar. 
Something like it in a rectangular form is regular in East Greek Geometric? 

393 is an imitation of the Corinthian kotyle-pyxis, but in fabric and style 
it is closely connected with the local kantharoi.* Like some of its prototypes, 
it is varnished inside and on the rim, and probably never carried a lid. 394 
has been restored without evidence for its height, and may have been 
indefinitely taller. In any case, the cylindrical handle-less shape is peculiar, 
and it is uncommonly large. Lid and body are pierced for strings. ‘The lid 
must have been painted in position, for the bottom of the chequer squares 
appears on the rim of the body. 395 is an imitation of the common 
Corinthian straight-sided low pyxis, but the fabric is coarse, and the style, 
such as it is, distinctively local. 96 is a tall version of the same thing, of 
fine fabric and decent style, probably Subgeometric. 

399 is a small rimless lid, perhaps from a straight-sided pyxis; late eighth 
or early seventh century. I know nothing like the brick-wall style of 400. 
The circles are reserved, the verticals incised. Other fragments show that it 
was domed. It can hardly be earlier than the late eighth century. 


Pithoi 





fo. Bovey Bh one 
403. Fr., 1. o-16. 

The pithos is a shape more common in Cretan than in other Geometric 
fabrics, though it does occur elsewhere.t 4or resembles the early Cretan 
type, but is slenderer and has the low neck which in Crete hardly appears 
after the Geometric period. Nearer is an Argive example from Tiryns.* 
The shape is also related to the Corinthian globular and tall pyxides, but is 
probably an indigenous parallel development. The form of the lip looks 
back to pre-Geometric. For the group to which this vase belongs see below.” 


2 Pua, $ Le pl. VUh rand 3. * 
£ Gi. also the oinochoe 491. © Tine’, pK 4 
+ P09. 


4 See. 109. 
+ GE Bot Sex, a94 note 1. 
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402, 403 are double handles from large vases varnished inside, probably pithoi. 
402 at least had decoration in a panel on the shoulder, and they resemble 
Cretan examples. The Ithacan and Cretan clays are often very much alike, 
and it is not impossible that these are imports. 


Amphorat 

(sections Fig. 44) 
404. HL. 0-93. Pl. 28; Fig. 44. 
405, Neck, h. o-tz. Pl. 2 44. 
406. Fr., diam. of mouth 0°16. Similar to last. Fig. 44. 
407. Fr. diam. of mouth o-r4. Similar to last. Fig. 44. 
$08. Fro h oo6. Shnilar toast, Fig. 44 
409. Frr., h. of taller 0-13. Metalic groovings at lip; neck: crosses; shoulder: dotted rays, 

running dog; body: fine lines; base: crosses between rays. Fig. 44. 





The amphora is, of course, a shape found in all Geometric fabrics. 404 is 
large, ungainly and of coarse make. The sagging shoulders and low belly 
and the zig-zag on the neck are early signs, and the vase shows no evidence 
of the influence of more civilised styles. ‘The handles of 405 are missing, but 
the lowest band of paint is broken at two points opposite each other; the rest 
of the design is unbroken, which suggests that the handles were loop handles 
standing on the shoulder and did not rise to the lip, which, unfortunately, is 
missing at both points. This form is common in several fabrics, but not in 

“Corinthian, and our piece, which is fully Geometric and outside the: local 
tradition, is perhaps further evidence for Cycladic influence. The handles of 
409 are missing, and it might possibly be a hydria. The style bears some 
resemblance to that of the squat oinochoe 469 and the tall-necked oinochoe 
519. 

‘Hydriai 
(sections Fig. 44) 
40. LD. Fr.,h. o-tr. Pl. 27. 


Abe 
411. LD. Dimensions fot reco Ovoid body; neck missing; black. 
412, UD. Fr.,h. org, Pl. 28; Fig. 44. 





The very low, broad shape of 410 connects it with a group of colossal 
hydriai of Mycenaean date from Polis,? but most of these have cut-away necks, 
and the resemblance may be fortuitous. Thé vase is useful rather than 
decorative, but is well made, and the fabric is fine, and might conceivably be 
Corinthian. 411 is of rather more delicate make and different shape. The 
fabric of neither looks very early, but I am at loss to date them. 412 belongs 
to the fine Corinthianising group. The hydria is an uncommon form at 
Corinth, but in Ithaca Corinthianising decoration is often found on un- 


© BSA xxix pl. VIII, 5 and 8. * See below, p. 112, 
+ BoA eens § and ple P 
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Corinthian shapes. The profile and decorative scheme of the neck bear 
some resemblance to those of the amphora neck 405, but the hydria comes 
from the upper deposit and is clearly from the end of the Geometric period. 
It stands particularly close to the kantharos 330. 


Oinockoai 
A. Round-mouthed 

413. LD. Fr, hoor. Pl. 27; Fig. 44. 

41g. Hoo-gr. Pl. 27; Fig. 44. 

415 LDH og, Pl. a7, 

416-24. Ninie small vases, h. o-t0-0-12. 

425. H. 0-08. Pl, go. 

420. Hott. Pl. 29. 


‘The round-mouthed oinochoai fall into two groups, 413-15, a close series 
of large metallising vases, deriving from the pre-Geometric tradition and 
ceasing early,! and 416-26, an independent series of small vases belonging to 
the latter part of the Geometric period. The type is found at Corinth and 
in East Greece, examples from both centres being found at Actos. 425 is a 
close copy of a Corinthian type, while 426 is distinctively local. 


B. Cut-away mouth 
427. Neck, h. 0-08. Pink clay, thin white slip. See below, p. 108. Pl. 27. 


CG. Trefoil-mouthed 


428-go. UD. Three hand-made vases, h. c. o'r. Pale buff clay; pot-bellied shape like 
next. No decoration, 

431. H. 016. Pl. 29. 

432. LD. H. 018. Pl. 29, 

433. HL o-tg. Pl. a9. 

43. H. 0-12. Pl. 29. 

435. Hog. As last. 

430. H. ott. Pl. 29, 

437. H.0-20. Pl. 29. : 

438. LD. H. 0-13. Lower part missing. Mouth black; neck striped with band of 
lozenges; shoulder black; body striped. 

439. UD. H. 016. Lower part missing. Mouth, neck and shoulder black; broad stripes 
below. 

440. UD. Fr.,h. 0112. Pl. go. 

441. UD. Fr.,h. 0:08. Pl. 30. 

442. H. 028. Mouth and ‘most of neck missing; lower part of neck striped; shoulder: 
horizontal zig-zags in panels divided by verticals; body striped, black below. 

443. UD. Fr., h. 0-16, Neck and foot missing. Shoulder and body covered with stripes 
interrupted by three broad bands, one black on the shoulder, two on the body of 
alternate black and reserved panels; broad black bands at base. 


¥ See pp. 105, 109, below. * See Cat, nos. 218, 219 and 588, 589. 
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- Ho'51. Mastoi. Pl. go. 

By Ld Hoga. Ph g 

HE LD. Fe worg. B28, 

447. LD. Fryh. ort. Pl. 28. : 

448. Tr, h. 0.15. Mouth blac; neck and shoulder striped; round neck groups of vertical 
zig'zags in pancls divided by verticals; on shoulder band with groups of vertical zig-zag. 

449. Fr., h. 016. Mouth black; neck striped, with groups of vertical zig-zags in band; 
shoulder: large tongues in panel bounded by verticals ; stripes. 

450. Fr., h046, ‘Mouth black; neck striped, with three panels separated by. verticals: 
horizontal zig-zags, cross-hatched lozenge, horizontal zig-zags; shoulder striped, with 
groups of vertical zig-zags in band. 

451. H. 0-30. Mouth (mostly missing) black; neck striped, with horizontal zig-zags in 
panels separated by verticals; shoulder: the same, and narrow band of horizontal 
zig-zags alternating with groups of vertical zig-zags; body striped, with broad bands at 
base. 

452. Neck, h. o-tr. Pl. 28. 

453. Neck-fr., h. 0-07. Pl. 32. 

j Necker b. 008, Pl go Pectin fan Pee 

455. Fr., h. 0-24. Upper part missing; shoulder, band with groups of vertical zig-zags 
body, stripes; base, swastikas between rays. 

456. Fr., h. 0°34. "Pls. 30 and gr. 

457. Fr.,h. 0-16. Lower part only: stripes; double spirals between outlined rays. 

458. Fr., 1018. From lower part: wave-line with solid filling; stripes. 

439. Fr.,lo15, Pl. 32. 

0. Frr., longest o11. Pl. 32; Fig. 45. 

461. UD. Fr., h. 0-08. Mouth, black; neck, tall zig-zag with dots; flat fillet at top of 

shoulder, double row of dots; shoulder, rays; stripes,” For the tall zigzag cf. the three- 
andled mug 358. 

462, Fry h-006. Mouth, black; neck, large dotted circles;_ shoulder, imple orientalisng 
leaf-motives separated by dotted circles and lozenges; three fine lines; wide rese 
space; band; broad band. 

463, Fry 1 o17. Pl. 32. Shoulder, crude orientalising pattern based on lotus and 

ud. 

464. Fr.,1. 016. Pl. ga. 

485, Bx. 1, o11. Big Toops with rough incsion—crude imitation of Cumae group. 

: Fir, longer 1. o-tr. Pl. 92. 

467. Fr, h.ort7. Pl. 31; Fig. 46. 

468. Frr., h. of neck 0-12. 














T have separated off squat oinochoai (D), tall-necked (E), and those with 
angular shoulder (F)_ Of what remains the majority are more or less closely 
influenced by the Corinthian shape, whose development was fairly regular. 
There remain, however, a number of curious pieces. 428-30 are hand-made 
and unpainted. They come from the upper deposit, but the type is probably 
earlier. For the dowdy, sagging shape cf. the amphora 404. For other 
hand-made vases at this time cf. the ‘ Argive Monochrome’ class. 431 is a 
wheel-made copy of this form, probably also late. For the wide, bare spaces 
and groups of fine lines cf. the oinochoe 462 and the aryballos 551, both of 
the late eighth century. 432 is from the lower deposit and certainly early ; 


* See below, pp. 78 Mf and 87. 
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its connections are discussed below.t_ The metallic thread at the base of the 
neck also connects it with the group discussed on pp. 105, 109. The shape of 
433-5 bears some resemblance to that of 428-30. They are decorated 
with simple bands of white paint—a common Cretan feature, but also found 
in Corinthian. At Corinth it does not appear till late in the Geometric 
period, and these vases are evidently late also. 436 perhaps goes with them; 
it is close in shape to an oinochoe from Knossos decorated with white paint.? 

Of the remaining pieces many are discussed below; I will mention only a 
few points here. 438 from the lower deposit is unusually small; the shape 
may be connected with the egg-shaped 442-4. 439 also seems to form a 





SS 
———— 
460 
Fro. 45—Reconsrruerep Deston From SHOULDER oF IrHAcAN OmNocHoE. 


link between these and the more regular shape. 442 is straightforward 
imitation of Corinthian Geometric; 443 the same in type, but with a unique 
design. 448 is Corinthianising in decoration, but shape and fabric connect 
it with 439-41. 450 is a fine imitation of good Corinthian Geometric; 
449 is less good—the shoulder motive places it in the orientalising period, and 
the sharp angle of the shoulder fits with this date. 452 perhaps derives from 
an original related to the earliest tall pyxides. 453 and 454 are already 
orientalising, 454 with crude but quite effective incision. 456 is discussed 
below, but the bird to the left of the handle deserves a mention. It is, I 
suppose, thought of as flying, seen from above or below. The motive of 458 
is not found in Corinthian till the third quarter of the sixth century, but 


2 See p. 108. * See p, 106. 
2» BSA xxix, 250 6g. 16 bis. 
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occurs in ‘Rhodian’ Subgeometric of the later seventh; our piece is 
certainly still eighth. ‘The linked lozenges on 459 are a weak motive to 
which I know no parallel. 460 finds a close parallel on certain jars from 
Lemnos The motive is, of course, Mycenaean, and Della Seta believes the 
‘Tyrrhenian’ style of Lemnos to be directly derived ftom Mycenaean. 
Whether our rather weakly constructed version is directly connected with 
either I do not know. The dotted background is typically Ithacan. It 
may be later eighth or earlier seventh century. 461 and 462 are very alike 
in fabric and shape—low and broad with a sharp angle at the neck. The 
distant spacing and wide unpainted areas of 462 recall the oinochoe 431 and 
the aryballos 551. 468 is unique. It is a broad, low shape; the handle is 





Fro. 46.—Desion From IrHacan Omocuoe. 


twisted of three strands which separate before joining the mouth; at the base 
of the neck is a relief band from which descend three pairs of vertical relief 
bands; the lower part is missing; the whole is painted black. This design 
cannot be of ceramic origin, and it would look almost as queer in metal. It 
rather suggests wicker—a kind of Chianti bottle casing translated into clay. 


D. Squat 

469. Frr., highest o-10. Pl. 33. 
This vase is copied from a regular Corinthian type. It belongs to the 
second half of the eighth century. The running dog on the neck and fine 


* Della Seta in EA 10937, 629 f, 
He dates the whole group to the 
‘ope rust and all maybe seventh 

"More of this vase has been found in Miss Benton's 





and fig. 1. excavations, and it will be lustrated and discussed in 
century, but hey publication 
* Gat. 15; i 
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lines on the body are regular, but the shoulder motive is not Corinthian. 
The proportion of the striped area to the rayed area at the base is between 
the normal type with short rays and such a piece as 161, where the fine lines 
have been reduced to three. 


E. Long-necked 


470. Fr., 1. 017. Neck and lower part missing; body black; on shoulder panel with four 
rou of concentric semicircles 

471. LD. H. 0-24. Pl. 33. 

472. Hot. Pl. 33. 

473. LD. Neck missing, b 016. Pl. 33. 

4% UD, Fr. bh. 008. Pl 35 

475. Fr.,h. 013. Neck and body striped; broad black band at junction; on shoulder band 

with pot-hiooks and plastic mastoi. 

. Neck, h. 0-09. Striped; two bands of pot-hooks; double groove round centre. 

HL 016. ‘Shape between 479 and conial; eck and shoulder black; body striped, 

[OTT 

. UD. H. 0:16. Shape as 473 but with narrower foot. Body striped, black below” 

shoulder, cross-hatched triangles and horizontal ‘zig-zags;. neck, stipes below, long 
crosehatched telangles ‘above; mouth black; handle salties.  Styleles, “crude 
technique. 

fo. H. Org. As last, 








481. H. 0-13. Small conical oinochoe, as 176 ff. 
482. H. 0-08, As last. 

483. HL og8. Lower part missing; unique shape. Pl. 39. 
484. LD. H. o 


485. H. 0-13. Breit body; neck and body striped. 
480. Hong. As last. 
487. He ot. Globular body, not very long neck; like an aryballos with a trefoil mouth, 
lack. 

488. H. 0-14. As last, but neck and shoulder striped with herring-bone at junction. 
489. H. o-08. Pl. 29. 
490. Frr., longest o-11. Pl. 34. 
491. Frr., base l. o-r0. Pl. 34. 
492. Frr., longest 0-05. Pl. 34. 
493. Neck, h. 0-15. Pl. 33. 
494. Handle fr., h. 0-05.” Pl. 9. 
495. Fr., l O79. Shotider, fH; body, fine lines, interrupted by two bands with groups of 

vertical zig-zags. 
496. Fr., 1. 0-07. Fine lines, groups of vertical zig-zags. Very fine technique; of. the 

angular oinochoe sand the pomegranate 555. 

17. Mouth, I. 0-04. 

$08: Handle fry i 
499. Hog. Pl. 
500. Fr., h. 4 
gor. H. 0-18. 
Son. Br. bh og, 
503. H. 0-19. 
50g. Fr. hora, 
505. Hog. Pl. ¥ 
0b. Fr., h.o-08, Pl. 35. 
507. H. 020. Pl. 36. 














» Gf. the aryballos 551. 
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309. Frr., h. o- 
510. Frr., longest On 
51x. Pr., h. 0-08. Pl. 35. 

12-17. Frr. of six other vases of the same class. 

518. Br, longest 0-08. Fig. 48. 

Be Fev h 006. Bg 5. 

Ber. Fr h.or8. Pl 3 

‘The long-necked oinochoai fall into three main groups: 470-8, a local 
development apparently of pre-Geometric origin; 479-84 and 490-8, vases of 
a related shape but modified under Corinthian influence; 499-520, a close 
group of orientalising vases of a shape not found elsewhere. 

On 470-8 see below. The tall body of 471 is peculiar. It recalls sixth- 
century lekythoi, but the nearest parallels I know in Geometric are Cretan? 
The handle of 472 joining the neck half-way tip with a ring is a Cypriot and 
Cretan feature, but not in combination with an upper section joining the lip. 
479-80 are copied from a parallel Corinthian shape,* but their decoration is 
obstinately local. 479 is from the upper deposit, so is probably late Geometric 
in spite of the backward decoration. 481, 482 are straightforward copies of 
the common small conical oinochoai of Corinth. I know no parallel to the 
shape of 483; the decoration of the mouth connects it with 432, 440 ff.¢ 
484, ftom a conical oinochoe or one of these related shapes, is in an unusual 
style. The passion for close-packed zig-zags is rather Argive, and in Argos 
the Geometric style undergoes just such a dissolution, but the resemblance is 
probably fortuitous. 485, 486 are copies of a rare Corinthian type, of which 
there are two examples from the site.’ The aryballoid 487-9 have no 
Corinthian prototypes. The angular shape of 489 recalls the ‘Argive 
Monochrome’ aryballos 279. For the decoration of 488 cf. the mug 
356. 

490-5 are discussed below.’ 490, 491 are an ‘ off-conical’ shape like the 
Corinthian 172. The shape is rare at Corinth for major pieces, and its 
popularity here perhaps shows the influence of the local shape of 477 £. 
492-5 may have been the same shape or conical. 490-2 all have pictures on 
the underside of the base. This practice is found sometimes in Corinthian of 
this period,’ and occasionally in other wares, but seldom with the elaboration 

1 Be Bed wx ety 9 fom Cuacs bo 1 St Cot on 18-5, 

Siete inant SSRN Saduindiens | ¢ Ea Gare" 
Ey Blateway a: Cyclic Bd Doty ony Both ths ¢ Pp nobler 
saat Cra cle han 1 BE (lh cai); this piece may have 


"Gt ‘also'a Rhodian Subgeomettc ploce from brought the idea to ehac 
Bhaos (Gare Mia is 95 bg 88 night; below, 
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of the Ithacan examples. There is no question of their being potters’ marks; 
they are pictures. ‘They would only be scen when the jug was actually being 
poured from, but the surface is a tempting one to paint on. 

The picture on the base of 490 represents a conical oinochoe with 
Geometric decoration on the body and a wavy line down the neck.t_ Our vase 
is itself almost a conical oinochoe, and the picture, in spite of the difference in 
decoration, may perhaps be taken as a ‘self-portrait’ The picture comes 
right at the edge of the field, and was presumably part of a larger composition. 
The body of the vase was covered with an inscription running round the vase 
from left to right, probably in a downward spiral. In 5 the left-hand part 
of the upper line is filled with pattern, but this stops and the inscription in the 
second line runs up into the first. This is probably towards the back of the vase, 
and cand d, with letters in the top line, will follow on shortly. The elaborate 
patterns of a probably indicate the front of the vase. The inscriptions 
read: 


@ yadiotahoy (or u or o) 
tr (or b) 

b evFootegidooxerr (or h) 
thaevTt 

© erenpoo 
ortevart 

dns 

@ yep (or yor) 
or 


aevidently says: uédiote dv (or Sv or ds or 6 v.. or 6 o.. or 6p... or the 
like). ‘The kat the beginning is virtually certain. Only the top halves of oxo 
are preserved in 5, but the forms seem certain. The letters eraipoo in ¢ are 
all certain except p which is probable. They can hardly form part of anything 
but Eraipos, but the e is preceded by the end of a vertical stroke, which cannot 
properly belong to ah. The explanation can be either the omission of the h 
by mistake or a careless extension of its second vertical. We have seen that 


2 Gif. the late Protocorinthian vase 213. from Perachora a row of conical oinochoai (Perachirei, 


2 Gf the kantharos on a Samian kantharos (4M pl, 26.1), 
vill BE SEXDR, An amphora from Thera, on the | > Miss L. H, Jefirey’s suggestion. Miss Jeffrey has 
Beker hand, shows’ picture ofan oinochoe or aryballos examined ‘the’ Ithaca material from an pigraphic 
(aid svi Bell V5), as does a Lakonian stand (BS4 standpoint, but Y was only able to discuss it with her 
eee T18, pl, 25/);'am olmochoe from the Agora at when my article was in page proof: The remarks on 
ihens‘one'of'@ storage ampbore (Hesperia vi 417. the alphabet are malaly her 

Beg with remarks by 1. S. Young); and a pyxislid — * Miss Jeffrey reads the first letter as ¢ or he 
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¢ and d must come fairly soon after 6; 6 ends with what is probably a 7, 
though it could be ah. I would read: 


S]erFos te qidos xen tr[to}ro[s h]erenpos 


the to of motos being doubtfully supplied by d. morév éraipov occurs in 
Homer, and gino xal miotds raipos in Theognis,? while an early memorial 
inscription from Corcyra speaks of mpofevFos Bayou gines.® There is little to 
be made of the lower line. If the association of 4, d and c is correct, we have 
ioenr (about 14 letters missing) orrever. 

thaev could be part of faev from fAéeis a by-form of fhaos, but it may be 
an infinitive; people who wrote woiace for troince might’ perhaps have 
written gidcev for gidsiv.t The end might be: ... 01 7 & dt... or 
@ vy &t. . 5 ¢ does not help, nor do the traces of the ends of strokes on the 
base fragment. The inscription was evidently in hexameter or elegiac verse, 
probably hexameter, but it is not possible to make out its nature. It does 
not seem to be dedicatory. The picture on the base suggests that the potter 
was personally concerned. The alphabet is interesting. Miss Jeffery be- 
lieves it to be, like other early Ithacan and Cephallenian inscriptions, mainly 
Achaean, Ithacan peculiarities being the five- (in gies six-) stroke iota (a 
parallel development to the five-stroke Laconian sigma) and the Chalcidian 
L =A. The latter in combination with M = is very rare, occurring in 
early Etruscan (the stele of Aules Felusces), in some abecedaria from North 
Italy which are mainly Chalcidian and use W and $ = o as well as M, and 
in some early Cretan inscriptions from Dreros and Knossos which otherwise 
use normal Cretan forms. L of course occurs in several alphabets, but the 
Chalcidians alone of those who used it were early in the West, and its presence 
here suggests the possibility of Chalcidian influence. 

‘The patterns are just such as we find on Corinthian vases of the later 
eighth century, and our vase cannot be much, if at all, later than 700 B.c. 
The little hooks which replace the volutes at the ends of the supports of 
the palmette are a favourite Cretan motive which I have not found 
elsewhere’ 

491, 492 are discussed below.’ The motive flanking the main panel on 
4gi is unusual, and is related to that on the pyxis 392; cf. also that on 520. 
492 gives perhaps the earliest example of eagle and snake, The neck 493 is 


2 Hh, gat * For the omission of an cided letter Miss Jeffey 
2 ieaoe, $32, compares dry in cary dedications. 

4+ Rock, 164 s42. F PGE BSA wx, pl XVIII, SI, 

‘See below, p89 and cf, Theocritus 9, 3: ? Ppa 
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very close in fabric to 490, and perhaps belongs to it; the handle 494 
probably belongs to 491. 497 is unusual—the whecl-made mouth of a tall- 
necked oinochoe with the head of an animal modelled and painted on above, 
leaving an opening at the mouth to pour out by and one on top for filling—a 
poor relation ofsuch pieces as the griffin jug from Aegina. ‘The curious handle 
498 seems also to be from a tall-necked oinochoe. The circles are stamped, 
and the cores were originally painted. 

499-520 form a special and most interesting group on which see further 
below. The shape is unique, as is the decoration of most of them. They 
are all small, and the shape bears some resemblance to that of certain Cretan 
vases,? but it more nearly resembles the ordinary fall-size Corinthian oinochoe 
of the period, and the decoration is closely related to that of certain of these 
oinochoai, the ‘Cumae group’. The tall, narrow necks are not, of course, 
proper to this form of Corinthian oinochoe. ‘The Ithacan potter evidently 
felt that in reducing the size he must change the proportions, and so 
substituted a neck like that of conical oinochoai. As in the Cumae group, the 
decoration of the neck is purely Geometric, that of the body orientalising. In 
the Corinthian vases the design regularly occupies the whole field up to the 
neck, but the narrower neck in our group leaves a wider shoulder, and this 
is occupied by rays, separated by fine lines and sometimes a band of pattern 
from the main design. On the Cumae oinochoai the principle of the design 
is: in front, a large ornament; at the back, under the handle, a similar one 
but smaller; between them tall, upright rays-and loose, curvilinear ornaments, 
or in one case birds.’ Those of our vases which come nearest to this scheme 
are 507, 509, 508 and 503. The handles spring from the rayed zone, leaving 
the main field quite free, so there is no distinction in size between the front 
and back ornaments, which are also always identical in design on the same 
vase—a rule not observed in the Cumae group. On 507 they take a tree- 
like form, being provided with ‘fruits’ and hanging tendrils, and between 
them on each side is a bird. But the tree is strangely stylised, and the bird 
even more so, having one head above and one below and a pair of feet on 
each side. The three rather haphazard-looking lengths of cable, of unusual 
form, surrounding the bird, are repeated symmetrically on each side. This 
strict symmetry is a feature of the whole group, and to a lesser extent of the 
Cumae group, in contrast to much orientalising work. In 509 there are four 
trees, even more definitely marked as vegetable by the addition to cach of 
two bell-like flowers on long stalks. In each gap are two birds, one on the 

+ See alo below, p. 107. 4 ce Cat. 198 


Pp. 106,113 5 * Gat 139. 
2 Bee, BSA sai, pl. VITE, 1 « See further below, p85. 
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ground moving right, one in the air facing left. The latter are represented 
as sitting, not flying, and have each a diagonal line under their feet, as have 
the double birds in 507. They must be thought of as sitting on a branch of 
the tree, but the tree is so strictly ornamental and symmetrical that it was 
impossible to fit a bird into it On 508 and 503 the ornament is less tree- 
like, being of the same form as that on the rest of the group,® where it is 
combined into a continuous motive. On 508 the space between is filled by a 
colossal and mis-shapen bird, and the ground is strewn with flower-like 
rosettes and twig-like groups of zig-zags. On 503 the ornaments are not on 


509 
Fio. 47.—Deston prow IrHacan OrxocHor. 


back and front, but on either side; the rays between recall some Cumae 
group vases, while their hooked ends and running-dog tendrils connect it 
with 507, as does the shape, which is unusually squat. . The rest of the group 
have the same basic motive as the last two repeated four times and forming a 
continuous pattern round the vase. 503 shows it most clearly as a separate 
motive, 499 and 502 as a continuous one. The flower-like, rosettes of 502-4 
and the twig-like zig-zags of 502-6 perhaps show that it is always vaguely 
thought of as of vegetable character, and the motive itself, though derived 
from those on the Cumae group, gives far more impression of growth. This is 
chiefly because the lines almost all spring from one point. The motive is 
primarily composed only of two lines, which spring parallel from the bottom, 

+ Gf. a Rhodian Subgeometticpithot in the Bish ofassiting ona tree which has been omitted altogether. 


Muscuins (BCH to, $95, 8 to), and a Gornthian "Ses below. 
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curve outwards towards the top, turn over and come in diagonally towards 
the bottom, where they curve out again and rise almost vertically to the top, 
cach joining on the way up with the end of the next, so that the four ornaments 
form a continuous pattern round the vase. From the ground between the 
two main lines spring a number more, which spread out in a fan in the wider 
space at the top formed by the curving out of the two main lines; this is 
echoed by a smaller fan where the joined ends of the two patterns spread a 
little at the top. This is the motive, but it is subtly modified to the shape of 
the vase. The vase curve is sharper at the shoulder, more gradual at the base, 
so the upper curve of the main lines of the pattern is made sharper and more 
definite than the lower. This emphasises the vertical curve of the vase; the 
horizontal is cared for by the long, unbroken lines which carry one’s eye round 
the vase, and this principle appears again in the rays on the shoulder, which 
in almost all cases are given a twist all in one direction. 507 and 511 mark 
this as deliberate by outlining the side towards which they turn. The 
rosettes which sometimes occupy the upper curve help again to emphasise the 
shoulder. e 

This is, I suppose, the most elaborate attempt in Greek vase-painting to 
devise a scheme of decoration perfectly suited to the double curve of a vase 
surface. Geometric, with its graded zones, provided a satisfactory solution, 
put this is a bolder attempt to use a single pattern over the whole surface, 
shaping it to the changing curve. A few show variations, all a pity. 504 
interrupts the pattern at the back with a curious design recalling plaiting or 
acing. 511 seems to break the rule of symmetry: it had a ‘tree’ on front 
and back and another on one side, of unusual form and not joined up with 
the others; on the other side was a bird. The ‘fruit’, the form of the bird’s 
head, and the outlining of the rays connect it particularly with 507. 510 
seems to have had the ordinary scheme interrupted by a huge hatched circle 
with whirligig centre; in one of the upper curves is a pretty floral on volutes, 
and in another what seems to be part of an animal. 

The double bird on 507 calls for special comment, though I know nothing 
very like it. Birds with two or more heads are found in Cretan Geometric,* 
but they are entirely different. Closer are the whirligigs of protomes which 
sometimes occur in later Greek vase-painting,? but these are always on circular 
fields, where such a treatment is natural. In contemporary Crete one finds 
animal heads growing out of floral forms,? and this is pethaps only a similar 
manifestation of natural motives becoming purely decorative. It is perhaps a 

1 BSA way a cos (craet ip, ga), bowom of Ding, Aen. xxi, 88, 89 fg. 65 and 155 fe. 


dinos: lions and horses; and a Little Master cup in 122. 
Marseilles with Athena heads (Beazley in JHS 1932, 
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stylisation of a pair of birds. It may be worth noting that in shape; ignoring 
the representational content, it is very like the motive which occupies the 
same position on the Cumae group oinochoe 138. The stylisation of the 
base of the tree on 507 recalls a Cretan motive ;1 that on 509 is more bafiling. 

An interesting question is whether the first use of the shape was with the 
separate ‘ trees” or the continuous motive. I treated the former first because 
it connected most easily with the Cumae group, but I think the other is the 
true order. The motive as it appears on 503, 504, 508 and 510 seems to 
presuppose the continuous form, while 509 shows a wonderful translation 


518 
Fis, 48.—Deston rom Irnacan Orocuor. 


into representational terms of a principle far more easily conceived in abstract 
design. Besides I feel it more likely that the unique shape and unique 
decoration so perfectly adapted to it were invented together. ‘The series must 
be dated with the Cumae group—the early part of the seventh century, 
perhaps going back into the eighth. 

There are fragments of at least six more (512-17), one with a design like 
that on 504. 518 seems to have been of this shape, but carries ordinary 
orientalising motives; the hatched rays on the shoulder are twisted one way 
and outlined on one side like those of 507 and 511. 519 is the only certain 
Subgeometric example of this shape; it stands to the rest much as the 
Corinthidn 136 to the Cumae group, and in neither case need one suppose 
that the Subgeometric is the earlier. 520 is probably of the same shape and 
also Subgeometric; the disposition of the decoration is peculiar, the snake 
being commoner asa shoulder motive. For the filling ornament cf. 4gr. 

* B.g., FHS 1933, 293 fig. 17. 
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521 is much larger, but evidently of the same shape. The decoration 
consists of a huge whirligig on each side, the triangular space between them 
at the top being filled with a panel of fine wavy verticals, that below being 
empty. Between the rays on the shoulder are fish. ‘The whole is as gross in 
execution as conception; it must be an imitation of our group by a painter of 
such vases as 464-6. 
F, Angular 
ge UD, He 12. PL 93. 
324. Fr. h. 0-07. Fine lines; on shoulder row of hatched triangles. Very fine technique; 
cf. especially 496 and the pomegranate 555- 

The oinochoe with angular shoulder is a shape particularly common in 
Crete 522 was found in the upper deposit, and 524 is Subgeometric. The 
mouth of 522 is restored without evidence; it was probably round, as in the 
Cretan examples and that in Leiden. 


526 
Fio. 49—Dasion Frost Suourper oF Irnacan Vase. 


Fragments of closed vases, probably oinochoai 


525. Frr., longest 0-08. Fine lines interrupted by bands of check and the pattern Johansen, 
VS fig. 19 upper band. Late Geometric. 

526. Fr. of shoulder, 1. 0-07. Fig. 49- a 

Bay, Fre, longest o'10. ine lines; band of rays alternating with corrupt double lotus. 
Early orientalising. 

528. Frr., longest 0-10. Pl. 32. 

329. Fr. of base, l. o-0g, Pl. 32. 


For the elegant birds of 526, cf. 509. They perhaps derive from those on 
Corinthian globular pyxides.? A Cretan piece also offers a good parallel.* 
The central motive is abnormal. 





££, AN 1003, Bel, XX, 55, don xen 197, 20%, 7 Cat, 66M 
525 BSA aaa BX, SPM iwever Brant > BSA so, pl. XVI, 3 
‘Bidn 11 p10, Vg, which may be Corinthian. 
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The inscription on 529 is upside down. I read: 
i rey . ahory . Svovae 
The three dots perhaps mark a break. Miss Jeffery reads: 
itautar ¢ (or x) ory (or €) v8. ovmpt 
pointing out that at this time M (= ¢ or p) is more likely than H (=h). It 
might begin tate: coi (or yoi) but we can make nothing of it. 


Candlesticks 
530. H. 0-27. Pl. 38. 
531. H.o-26. Pl. 38. 
532. UD. H. 0-09. Pi. 98. 
533: Fr, h. 0-06, Pl. 38. 









534. H. 6. Pls. 38, ¥ 
539. UD. Fr., 1. o-21.” Pl. 98. 
530. UD. Fr., diam. 0-08. “Pl. 38. 

These vases are unique in shape. 530-2, 534 and 535 conform to a 
pattern: floorless funnels rising from a wide base to a narrow neck, spreading 
at the top into a cup; one handle on the stem or joining stem and cup. The 
cup is preserved only in 530, but 532 and 594 certainly had them, and they 
are likely for the others. They are not vessels, and their dedication in a 
temple makes it unlikely that they were meant to have offerings poured 
through them to the dead, like the object published by Zahn in Kinch’s 
Vroulia? The narrow neck is suitable for sticking a torch or candle into, and 
the cup would catch hot droppings. I call them candlesticks rather than 
torch-holders, to distinguish them from objects like those found at Palaikastro. 
The latter have no base or handle, but a wider cup and a long, narrow stem 
casy to grip. They were clearly meant to be carried in processions or races, 
and very similar pieces appear on Attic fifth-century vases in pictures of 
torch-races.? Ours with their broad bases and inconvenient handles were 
obviously meant to stand and not primarily to be carried. Both types are 
clearly imitated from metal—note particularly the handles of ours—but I 
know of no metal examples. 536 is different—not pierced through, but with 
a small socket set in the cup; it is broken off below.’ This type, too, is 
candlestick rather than torch-holder. 533 is a base almost certainly from a 
candlestick; I know no high-footed vase on so small a scale. In fabric and 
appearance. it is close to 532 and 534. The inscription on 534 reads: 

i ; Snon oat it) aad beac (hace 

i lef nce Wort B.C, re lk omy ay no So) 

rs see Beaton in BSA roca 26, Myresin the Gypne Mur, Ge cea a brome esas phe 

no, 1Oand n, 1; Miss Benton indly drew my atteton froin Mocrngery and theresa cay piese ron Athens 
to the Palaikasiro exam in the British Muscum, which when found was a 


f. the pricket candicttcks from Palatkastro, ently in use as the lid large Geometric omockoe, 
BSA, 925; fin the cupandsscer pe, represented 
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xodweas orice. Lejeune? has shown that alphabet ( = « is non-Corin- 
thian) and dialect are both probably the Ithacan variation of Achacan.* 
He explains the long « in xadwAsas (= KoduxAfs) and rrotace as formed from 
eFns by dropping the digamma and opening the second vowel. This vowel- 
change is found in Elean. The omission of the augment Lejeune explains 
as either a slip or a poeticism. For the name he compares the version of 
Herakles on an early fifth-century bronze. This is one of the earliest potter’s 
inscriptions, though Aristonothos and Pyrrhos ¢ beat it. 


Stands 
537- H. 0-07. Pl. 41; Fig. 50. Geenors Me. 8°) 
538. H. 0-07. Pl. 41} Fig. 50. 
339. H. 0-05. Pl. 41; Fig. 50. 

These objects are all of the same form—a low ring without floor or roof. 
537 and 538 extend for a full half-circle, and are broken off at each end, so it is 
likely that they were complete circles. Cf, however, an object from 
Perachora,® which was probably horse-shoe shaped. Presumably they were 
stands. There is an example from Perachora.? The animals on 537 repay 
study. 57 is varnished inside; the other two have groups of zig-zags. The 
decoration of 538 was divided into sections by plastic appliances now missing ; 
in the divisions ran snake motives, partly plastic, partly painted, smothered 
in painted zig-zags with an occasional bird. ‘Three of the plastic attachments 
sprang from the upper part and were connected with the rim; the fourth is 
represented by a circular depression in the middle of the field. On 539 see 
below.” 





Ring-vases 
A. Horizontal 


+ 540. Diam., 0-14. Pl. 4o. 


341. LD. H. 0-13. Pl. go. 
542. LD. H. o-0b. Neck. Pale clay; tall hatched triangles. 
343. Horo. As last. 
B. Vertical 
544. Fr. h. 0-08. Pl. 4o, Double neck, like that of 541 but certainly from a vertical vase 
like 545. 
545- LD. Fr, hb. o-t5. Pl. 40. 
340. H. 020. Pl. 40. 
347. UD“H. 0°25. Pl. 40. 
541, 544 and 545, in dark clay, go together. The pattern on the front 
of $45 recurs on the kantharos 313. Note the acrobatic bird on the neck. 
1 Ded aly sos 105 Mia Jefry drew my + Praca go, v0. 222, p89. 
atteatign 20 this are. > sory, 4 Peachey eta. 
+ Fisstaag. tor + Bee below, p. 106 
aise ty Se Biow, p16. 
ees 
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Ring-vases with feet are found in Cyprus, but also in Cephallenian Protogeo- 
metric! The Cephallenian vase has three feet, ours four; ours are divided 
as if into toes, but so is the tail. The decoration of the Cephallenian vase is 
like that of 540, in pale clay, whose shape I cannot restore For the 
decoration of 542, 543 of. the oinochoe necks 479, 480. There is no evidence 
that 546 stopped at this point; it may have gone on indefinitely downwards, 
and I have sometimes wondered if 540 were its base. On the front of each of 
the two upper stories are a pair of small birds in a style debased from that of 
Protocorinthian kotylai. The pretty flower pattern finds its nearest parallels 
in Crete.? It must belong to the second half of the eighth century. The body 
of 547 is perfectly Protocorinthian in style, but the neck is in local taste. It 
is probably the same date as the last. 








Anyballoi 


548. Fr., h, o-og. Copy of earliest Protocorinthian globular type: fine lines; shoulder, 
rays;_handle, herring-bone. 

549-qo. Fr. of similar pices. 

55t. Fr.,h. oo. Pl. go. 

552. Fr.,h. 0-08. Large, rather squarely made; black. Cf. the Corinthian piece 234. 

553- Mouth, h. 0-03. Wide mouth, tall neck; may be seventh century. 





These vases are all imitated from Corinthian, and the shape evidently did 
not catch on in Ithaca. 551 alone has any individuality. In shape it is 
close to early orientalising Corinthian pieces. The decoration suggests the 
same date, but it is not Corinthian; cf. rather the oinochoai 431, 462. 


* Alabastron? 
554: Fr. h. 0-06. Pl. go. 

This vase must be eighth century, and so is far earlier than any Corinthian 
example of the shape. It bears little resemblance to the Corinthian type, 
less to the Cretan, and is rather nearer certain Asiatic stone pieces.» It is 
perhaps closest to some Geometric lidded amphoriskoi in Nauplia; these, 
however, have two lugs set on the rim and pierced vertically, their mouths are 
wider, their shoulders flatter, and they begin to come in sooner—their widest 
point is about half-way down, which can scarcely have been the case in our 
vase; they have small feet. The style of the birds on ours is unusually 
sketchy—they are hardly more than hieroglyphs. 


Pomegranate 
555- Fr, h. 0-08. Pl. 41. 
2 Res. Arch, 1900, 149 fg. 28. 2 £.g., BSA xxix, pl. VIEL, 
2 Cha Eakonian vase, BSA xen, 105, 120g. 100 | EES PY gh ge is 
(Lane). 5 Bg, NG 270 fg. 119 bis. 
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The pomegranate appears in Corinthian in the late eighth century,! to 
which period 555 belongs. It is perfectly Protocorinthian in style. On the 
group to which it belongs, see below; it stands particularly close to the 
oinochoai 496, 524. 
Plastic Vases 
556. Bird. L.o-6, Pl. 41. 
537. Figurine of man, attached to neck apparently of plastic bird. H. of figurine, as pre- 
served, 0-09. Pl. 41. 

558. Lion. L.o-15. Pl. 41. 

Plastic vases do not appear at Corinth before the end of the first quarter 
of the seventh century. The earliest show Cretan influence, and in Crete 
the practice goes back into the Geometric period. The lion vase 558 does not 
at all resemble any Protocorinthian examples—they are all protomes—but 
its form—a couchant lion holding a bowl between its forepaws—is reproduced 
exactly in a fine Cretan example from Arkades.? In both cases the only 
orifice is in the chest. The Cretan piece cannot be much earlier than the 
middle of the seventh century. The style of ours is so crude that it is hard 
to judge its date, but it can scarcely beso late. It appears to have a connection 
with Kalikleas’s vase,4 which belongs to the first quarter, perhaps late in it, 
and there is no evidence for Ithacan vase-painting after this date, so it is 
unlikely to be later than the beginning of the second quarter. The Arkades 
lion, however, probably had predecessors, and we know that Ithaca was in 
contact with Crete at this time.5 It is most probable that the lion is copied 
from a Cretan original. The paint has mostly disappeared, but there was a 
broad black area down the back and diagonal strokes for the ribs. For the 
stylisation of the face see below ; ® the line of diagonal strokes down the nose 
recalls the motive of some early oinochoe and ring-vase necks.” 

The bird 556 is harder to place. It looks earlier than any Protocorinthian 
examples; indeed, the stylisation is remarkably close to that of the birds on 
the Protocorinthian stand 225, which belongs to the turn of the eighth and 
seventh centuries. It is possible that the bird belongs to this time, and the 
idea may again have come from Crete. There is a little evidence for a Cretan 
connection in Ithaca so early,$ and though I know no Cretan vase of analogous 
form, the dots on the face are a feature of Cretan as well as Corinthian plastics, 
and the handle beats a slight formal resemblance to the snake coiled round a 
plastic pear in Oxford.® : 





4 See VS, 28. 7 Bugs 440, 448) 541, Sts 545+ 
2 Pua 1 See below. 24, 
® Ann. xxii, 240 fig. 281, pl. XIX. * CVA ii, TIA pl. IIT, 5 and 6, and p. 56, fig. 1. 
+ See bel = Co. also the askoi Ann.’ seaxii, 200 fg. 231, 277 fg. 
5 See Cat. $07. gsi, and 353 fg. 461. 


Pour 
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557 is even harder. The figure is attached to a cylinder apparently 
hand-made and decorated in a way consonant with its being the neck of a 
plastic bird. A few fragments identical in appearance and fabric are 
wheel-made, and seem to come from a ring-vase. A ring-vase with a plastic 
bird’s neck is, I suppose, a possibility—in Ithaca, at Jeast—but they may not 
be relevant. In any case, the position of the figure is hard to account for. 
The dress is also very curious—a tight-fitting two-piece garment, the upper 
part black, the lower patterned on the thighs and cut so as to show the pudenda ; 
it appears to end halfway down the thighs. The youths on the Rethymno 
mitra? wear a similar garment with the addition of a cod-piece. Miss Lamb 
suggests that the markings on their thighs are tattooings, pointing out that 
there is no sign of a garment edge inside the thigh: our piece, however, looks 
like a garment with flaps covering the outside and front ‘of the thighs only. I 
would suggest a date in the first quarter of the seventh century, but without 
conviction. 

556 and 558 are large for perfume vases, and were meant to stand, not to 
hang. The orifice in front would suit a lamp, and it is difficult to see that 
either this or the Arkades lion could have been anything else. 





Plates 
(sections Fig. 50) 
9. UD. Diam. oar. Pl. 423 Fig. 50. 
B88. Fr, 1. 015. Decoration as last.” Fig, 50. 
561. Diam. 0-19. Pl. 42; Fig. 50. 
362. Fr., 1. o-11. Decoration as 559, 560 but looser; underside plain (fired red). Fig. 50. 
563. Diam. 0-22. Pl. 42; Fig. 50. 
364. Diam. 0-18. Plain black (paint perished). Fig. 50. 
365. Frr., longer o-06. Rim with check pattern. Seventh century. Fig. 50. 


‘The shape appears at Corinth in the Geometric period? 559-561 are 
absolutely Corinthian in manner? 559 has no foot, and is evidently the 
earliest, but the other two must come very close. On the dating see above.t 
The palmette chain of 56x finds its closest parallels in Crete; the three petals 
are very typical, and a polychrome pithos from Knossos (unpublished) shows 
also the outline volutes joining at an angle below and the small pediment 
joining the volutes above.* 563, whose decoration dates it to the turn of the 
‘eighth and seventh centuries, belongs to a different tradition of shape. The 
nearest things I know to it are two from Perachora,® from the Geometric 

1 W. Lamb, Gtk and Roman Bronze, 61 fg. g, alter _ € Cf. also BSA vaxix, 279 fg. 54) Not. 37, 423 and 
AN Se thre 8a fy ere ope aac 


8 See below, p. 112. Perachort i 63, 
«Pra, 





193.16. 
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deposit, decorated only with stripes. An earlier stage of the form is perhaps 
to be seen in another from Perachora.?_ I know no parallel to the moulding 
of 564, and cannot date it. 


537 


A 


559, 
ea _ 
ee ; 
362 
538 
pee : 
ae s 
565 


a) 2G 


539 
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Fic, 50.—IrHacan Sranps aNp PLares. 
Scale 2:3. 


Uncertain shape 
366. LD. Frr., longer 0-09. Pl. $2. 
* Perackora i, 63, ple 14. 7- 
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These fragments belong to a hand-made vase with imitation metal handles. 
Analogous metal handles are found on Geometric tripods.1 Our vase was 
not a tripod but it is not clear what it was. 


Caratocue III 
Noy-Cormrman Inporrs 
I. Cycladic 
Open vases 
567. LD. Frry tallest 04. Reddish buff clay; white slip Rim: concentric circles. 
435 Fig. 5) 
4568. Frr., longest 0-08. Buff clay, not so red as last; white slip. Rim: decoration lost; 
central panel: net pattern; side panels: rosettes. Pl. 43; Fig. 51. 
869. Fr 1; 0-05, Bricky red clay, some mica; white slip. Black; rim reserved and striped. 
small, Fig. 51. 
570. Fr, h. 0-07. Coarse greyish clay; white slip? Pl. 435 Fig. 51. 
571. H. 0-15. Buffclay; white slip. Pl. 43; Fig. 51. 
Ba. Fr of cup, h. ort. Bulfclays whitestip. “Plugs Fig. 52. 
- 373: Fr. of kotyle, h. 0-14. Putty-coloured clay, little mica; white slip. Pl. 43; Figs. 52, 








574: BFL. 019, Deep red bricky clay; white slip. PL 433 Fig. 51- 


Closed vase 
575. Frr. of large vase, longest o-r4. Clay pinkish buff; white slip. 

The earth of Aetos is bad for the surface of any vase, and is generally 
ruinous to white slips. All the above are in bad condition, and there are 
many more of which one can only say that the clay would pass for Cycladic 
or East Greek and that they seem to have had white slips. 

567 and 568 are from kotylai or kantharoi, and seem to belong to the same 
fabric. 567 is of Buschor’s Naxian class.?_ The pattern of 568 is unusual, but 
no doubt it belongs to the same class. 567 comes from the lower deposit and 
is perhaps early; 568 looks rather Subgeometric. 

With 569 cf. Cycladic pieces from Delos.* 

The fabric of 570 is in dreadfal condition, but it seems to have had a white 
slip, and the style is Cycladic.* 

The decoration of 571 occurs both in Attic and Cycladic, but the fabric is 
unattic and the shape in Cycladic taste; cf. the section with that of 567, 
568. Early? 


2 Exp, Obympiaiv, 79,n0s. 570-2, pls. XXIX, XXX. Dies xv, pl. 37. 
2 GEUM Th, 1p fg. 16; Dir xv, Bo'5h, $9) ¢ Ch Dilots, Ae7t, pla XXXI, Bb 98, pl. XXXIX, 


Pls. 39,41 
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572 573 
Fic. 52.—Cyoraptc ano Cretan Vases. 


Scale 1: 2. 
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572 and 573 are copies of Protocorinthian shapes, 572 of the form 
transitional between cup and kotyle, and therefore probably not much later 
than 800 3.0.1 On 573 the decoration is also copied from Protocorinthian, 
from the early black-figure style of the first quarter of the seventh century, 
and the vase seems to belong to a group isolated by Payne. For the creature 
with incised circles, cf. a Protocorinthian aryballos in Athens *; for the lion 
biting the stag’s antlers a conical oinochoe from Perachora,* and for a hare-hunt 
on the rim of a kotyle, a fragment in Athens. The sphinxes on Kalikleas’s 
candle-stick look as though they might have been copied from this vase. 

574 is a kind of pyxis. ‘The inside and rim are unslipped, but the latter 
has bands of paint laid on the clay. I know no close parallel to the shape in 
Cycladic, but the decoration is found on a large series of vases from Delos. 
‘This decoration is early seventh-century in type, though it may last later. 
The shape: seems imitated from the Corinthian globular pyxis,’ and it is 
possible that it is connected with the same group as 573- 

575 was a large vase decorated with a coarse figure-of-eight pattern. 
‘This occurs commonly on the backs of large early orientalising vases in the 
Cyclades and Attica; the fabric points to the Cyclades. 


IL. East Greek 
Bowls 

576. Diam. o-11. Pale yellow-buff clay; no slip. Pl. 
377. Fr. Reddish-buff clay; white sli 
578. Fe. Yellow-buff clays no sip. 
379. Diam. o-12. Pale yellow-buff clay; no slip. Fig. 51. 
360. Diam: 0-17. Greyish-brown clay; ‘noslip. Pl. 443 Fig. 51. 
381. Diam. 0-16. Greyish-brown clay; no slip. PL 443 Fig. 51. 
382. Er., 1 0-04. Yellow-buff clay. 
383. Fr.,I. o-1g. Pale yellow-buff clay; white slip. Fig. 51. 
384. Fr, longest 0-04. Pale yellow-butf clay; white slip.” Pl. 44. 


Pyxis 
4585. Diam. 016, Yellow-buff'clay; white slip. Pl. 445 Fig. 51. 


Fig. 51. 














Kyathos 
586. Fr., h. 0-06. Bricky, micaceous clay; white slip. Fig. 51. 
Krater 
587. Fr.,1. 0-05. Dull pinkish clay; white slip. Fig. 51. 





NC pl. 4. 


4 See above, pp. 54 . 
See above, pp. 54 Gf. epetially Déts xvii, D go, pl. XXXII. 
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Fic. 53.—Desien From Cyotapic Korvix. 
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Oinachoai 


588. H. 0-12. Yellow-buff clay; white slip. Pl. 44. 
Aslast. Pl. 44. 
non, Dark red clay; white slip. Pl. 44. 
longest 0-15. Dark pinkish-buff clay; white slip. Pl. 44. 
08. Astlast, P44. i capac 
- Frr., longest 0-04. Bricky, rather pale clay, very loose and micaceous; white slip. 


Phd 

504. Fr, hog. Pinkish-buff clay; white slip. Pl. 44. 

395. Fr, longest o-r9. Bricky red clay; white slip. “Pi. 44. 
B. Fr., h. 0-09. Bricky red clay, micaceous; white slip. 







Ring-vase 
597- Fr.,1. o1, Dull pink clay; white slip. 


* Bottle’ 
598. H. 012. Pale yellow-buff clay; white slip. Pl. 44. 


576-81 are bird-bowls. I have discussed the development of the bird-bow] 
elsewhere There are none of the ‘ proto-bird-bowl’ type from Actos, but 
576, 577 are of the transitional kind with ring foot, traces of an inset lip, black 
at base instead of the voided rays of the regular bird-bowl, and at handles, and 
a row of dots under the picture ; 578-81 also have black at the base—578 at the 
handles, too—but no dots, straight rim and disc foot (missing in 578). The 
small 582, with disc foot and voided rays, is the lower part probably of a 
bird- but possibly of a rosette-bowl. 583 and 584 are rosette-bowls, and are 
larger than the bird-bowls. 583 has rosettes on the rim, then three narrow 
bands; reserved below except for a narrow band at the base; inside’a reserved 
and ared band. 584 has large rosettes at the rim, broad and narrow bands, 
then solid rays; foot missing; inside reserved at centre within three’ sets of 
white, red, white bands. All these bowls are no doubt within the seventh 
century, but cannot be accurately dated: pieces of early type are not always 
earlier in date.? : 

The curious coarse piece 585 is white-slipped outside only and grooved 
for a lid, and I have therefore classed it as a pyxis, but the shape is very close 
toa bird-bowl, and it has a disc foot. 

For the kyathos 586 cfexamples in Oxford 4 and Delos. Dugas classes them 
as ‘ Naucratite” (Chiot), but Miss Price says they cannot be, as the black 
inside is applied directly on the clay and not over a white slip® The Oxford 
and Delos examples are plain except for a band or two of black; our piece had 


4 HS 1940, 14.8. + CVA, UD yp. 3.18 
2 Ble MO 8b tok géometriques shoiens 6-15, + Blot ple, 119,120. 

iy gona © OVA iz) ice aio BGP p 5,113, 
Sec Fits rose, te 
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a heavy vertical running dog at the handle, and there are traces of something 
else. Two vases of the same shape and fabric, but with Geometric decoration, 
are published by Dugas as Cycladic.1_ There are fragments of about twelve 
*Naucratite’ examples from Aigina, and it is perhaps possible that the 
whole class is ‘ Naucratite ’ in spite of the omitted slip. 

‘The krater-fragment 587 looks East Greek in fabric and technique. The 
decoration is non-committal, but for the profile cf. AM lvii, 73, fig. 23 f. 
Inside it is unslipped and unpainted. 

The small round-mouthed jugs 588, 589 are a regular East Greek type.® 
The Vroulia examples are probably well in the seventh century, but the type 
may go back earlier. There are Corinthian and Ithacan Subgeometric 
examples which look like imitations.t For the decoration cf. a tall-necked 
oinochoe from Talysos.° 

590, 591 are from larger round-mouthed oinochoai. I have discussed the 
development of the type elsewhere.’ The shape persists with Subgeometric 
decoration into the sixth century,’ but ours are of the early form, and are 
probably to be dated in the first half of the seventh. 

594, 595 have the decoration proper to trefoil-mouthed olpai,’ but they 
seem to spread too sharply to be actually from olpai. They were perhaps 
broad jugs with picture on the shoulder only, like one from Kamiros® of 
similar style and date with our fragments and the earliest of the olpai.. They 
are among the earlier works of ‘ Rhodian B ’, and probably date a little before 
600 8.029 The voided ray is an East Greek feature, regular only at the bases 
of bird-bowls and the handles of trefoil-mouthed olpai. Also typical of. 
trefoil-mouthed olpai are the sections of tongue-pattern and the large rosette 
as central ornament. 

593 is from a Subgeometric oinochoe, perhaps a low, round-mouthed one, 
the continuation of the shape of 590, 591, very common in the latter part of 
the seventh century. This form of net-pattern occurs on a number of vases 
of this period? 

592 is a peculiar piece. The fabric and the technique look East Greek, and 
the style might be so, The central ornament is clearly related to a regular 
East Greek motive, the lozenge with rectangular extensions at the angles.!* 
It is perhaps some sort of provincial East Greek ware. It is Subgeometric, 
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596, from the base ofan oinochoe, is decorated with fine voided rays. 
The ring-vase is a common East Greek shape, and the fabric and technique 
of 597 place it here; of the form and decoration nothing significant survives. 
‘The curious bottle or alabastron 598 is intimately linked by fabric, 
technique and shape to the jugs 588, 589, and is doubtless of the same date. 
Bottles of a rather different form are found in later Bast Greek wares,1 and this 
is perhaps their ancestor. . 


Ill. Cretan 


Dinos 
599. Fr.,h. org. Pl. 45; Fig. 52. 

It is not certain that this vase is a Cretan import, but its resemblance to 
certain vases from Arkades,? is so great that it must be either an import or a 
copy. Our vase and the Arkades specimens are large bowls of metallic shape 
with definitely metallising handles; they are decorated with a huge tongue- 
pattern at the base, above that a band of step-pattern, and in a panel on the 
shoulder a black-figure picture. ‘They are to be dated in the first quarter of 
the seventh century.? Differences are in the form of the metallising handles, 
the form of the step-pattern—single in the Arkades examples, multiple in 
ours—and the form of the tongues, which are plain and bare in our piece, but 
decoratively treated with outline and filling in the Cretan. The Cretan and 
Ithacan clays are unfortunately very much alike, and the Ithacan black-figure 
style at this time shows the influence of Cretan. On the whole, the evidence 
perhaps points to its being an Ithacan copy, but the point is not very material 
in any case it implies a Cretan import. So does the lion 558, but that is cer- 
tainly local work.® 

The style is crude, but the picture is not ill-conceived, and the very large 
scale makes it rather impressive. It is an early example of the subject, though 
the exquisite renderirlg on the Protocorinthian mug 52 may not be much later. 





IV. Argive 
Temple-model 
600, Frr., 1. of gable-fr. 0°105 h. of conversation fr. 0°05. Pl. 45- 
It is not certain that this piece is Argive, but the temple-models from the 
Argive Heraion and Perachora are thought to be so; further, Argive 


1 Beg, Boehlav, Aut lontchen und lalischn Nekopoln, Vroulia, 215, Sg. 103, but with rays at the base, no 
pl, Vil,'3-7, step-pattern and no incision. 
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Geometric vases often have rows of figures with joined hands, and’ in these 
cases we find fantastically short arms in the scheme of those on the fragment 
g The style is not otherwise like that of Argive Geometric vase-painting, but 
neither has it any other close analogues, and since the object is the model 
of a building, we may perhaps suppose that the pictures are copies of wall- 
paintings. The clay is buff, and less coarse than most Ithacan. 

This piece differs from other known temple-models in several respects. 
Firstly, it is much more delicately made, and so was probably smaller, though 
we have no fixed points to give us the dimensions. Secondly, the roof is 
painted in check-pattern, obviously indicating tiles. ‘The Perachora examples 
have a series of slanting incisions along the ridge which seem to indicate a 
twisted rope, perhaps implying thatch. Our piece has slanting strokes of 
paint in that position, which no doubt derive from the other—probably when 
they took to tiling they painted the ridge-tile in imitation of the 
earlier technique. Thirdly, our piece had a dado of figure decoration round 
the base. There are fragments of the roof with a strong curve, showing that 
it was apsidal, and we have the gable (fr. a on the plate) and the bottoms of 
the two front corners (frr. d and ), but nothing to show the proportions. We 
cannot tell which corner was which. 

Fragment e gives a man on a horse whose hoofs appear on fragment f and 
show this picture to have come at the corner. Of the first picture round the 
corner nothing comprehensible is preserved; the next shows the lower part 
of a woman in a skirt with a dangle at the waist, as on the Corinthian handle 
164. This motive recurs in Argive Geometric, but not exclusively. Of the 
scenes next the other corner (fr. 2), one is incomprehensible; the other shows 
a figure naked at least from the knees down advancing towards a second whose 
feet only are preserved. The scenes are divided by grooves, and there was 
such a groove behind the second figure, showing that it was a narrow two- 
man scene like fr. g, which gives two companionable figures, with beards (?). 
By far the best figure is the horse, which looks forward to early archaic horses 
like the Prinias frieze, but is obviously a good deal earlier. ‘The thing below its 
belly must be a stylised representation of the man’s feet, but the angular lines 
springing from the horse’s back each side of the man defeat me; they might 
represent some kind of saddle. The pictures are clearly very Late Geometric, 
but can hardly be after the end of the eighth century. 
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V. Etruscan Bucchero 
Gor. 


Four fragments from a kantharos (dimensions not recorded). Pl. 45. Etruscan 
bucchero kantharoi have been found on other sites in Greece, e.g., Ialysos, Perachora 
and Athens (Kerameikos). + 


VI. Uncertain Fabrics 
Plate 
602. Fr., 1. 0:07. Dark clay with a touch of red. Fig. 51. 


Closed Vases 

. Fre., longest nkis white s 
Gof, ED'Eratvoed.”Chy bid Figures ofegie 

602 is a curious piece, certainly neither local nor Corinthian. The 
nearest parallel I know is an Attic fragment from Perachora, probably of the 
later seventh century. The fabric of ours might possibly be Attic. There 
is also a faint resemblance to an odd piece in Delos.* 

603 is curious and interesting. There is a snake round the body of 
the vase; the pieces illustrated come from the shoulder. Payne pointed out 
to me that the right-hand piece represents a man standing on the back of a 
horse moving to the left; to the left is part of the horse’s mane, to the right 
part of its thigh. Another fragment (not illustrated) shows a seated ridér 
moving to the right. 

The long, ill-articulated horses and the beautiful volute-ornaments are 
suggestive of Cycladic, but I know no close parallel and the fabric—a rather 
fine pinkish-buff clay—is at least not typical. It certainly has nothing to do 
with Corinth or Ithaca. 

604 is a fragment of a very large closed vase. The wall is thick, and it 
seems to come from the lower part of the vase. The pattern occurs in Attic, 
Cycladic and Cretan. The clay would with difficulty pass for Attic or 
Cretan, and we shall be safer to fall back on the comprehensive and happily 
ill-defined Cycladic. 


‘Tue Irmacan Porrery 


Under this name I group almost all the vases which are evidently not 
imports from Corinth nor from any other known centre of manufacture. 
‘They fall into several groups, but I think it can be shown that the majority of 
these are the products of one centre, and that probably Ithaca. : 

2 CC H.R.W. Sith The Oia Caen Way, >, 
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We start with the kantharoi 305 ff. (Pls. 18 and 19). ‘These form a homo- 
geneous group in brownish-buff clay. The shape is discussed above.! They are 
decorated with stripes, and a reserved band at the level of the handle-root 
containing various motives, this occasionally repeated on the lip. The most 
unusual of these motives are the group of concentric arcs on 305 etc., and the 
pot-hooks on go8 etc., both of which reappear on other shapes from this site. 
The first occurs elsewhere only, as far as I know, on Protogeometric vases 
found in Ithaca ofa shape which might well be the ancestor of our kantharoi.? 
The motive is probably derived from the Mycenaean shell-pattern.? The 
pot-hooks do not occur elsewhere in quite this form, but they resemble some 
Protogeometric motives—e.g., concentric semicircles with one end extended.+ 
‘They are possibly derived from simple concentric semicircles hung from a 
Tine, which of course occur in Ithacan Protogeometric.§ A short-hand 
version of these—only two semicircles drawn hastily without lifting the brush 
—would easily degenerate into the pot-hook form.* Hatched and concentric 
triangles occur on other examples, and wavy lines, less committal 
motives, but also of Protogeometric origin. A second group of kantharoi, 
319 ff. (Pls. 21 and 19), some of which are in paler clay, show an ugly sausage 
motive on the shoulder, sometimes one, sometimes two confronted, which also 
finds its parent on Ithacan Protogeometric vases of the same shape. It is 
evidently connected with the decoration of certain early kraters—eg., 364, 
where, however, it is hardly more than a black patch at the handle, and with 
the white hour-glass on certain Subgeometric Protocorinthian kotylai.? 

These facts seem to show beyond dispute that the kantharoi are directly 
derived from the Protogeometric vases, and therefore probably made in the 
same place. Now, practically no Geometric pottery has been found in the 
Ionian Islands outside Ithaca, so that we cannot say that our vases. are 
specifically Ithacan; the sub-Mycenaean and Protogeometric periods, 
however, are represented in Cephallenia, and these vases differ in detail from 
the Protogeometric found in Ithaca. This gives us a probability that the 
latter are of local manufacture, and these, as we have seen, carry with them 
our kantharoi. That these are not themselves actually Protogeometric is 
shown by a marked difference of fabric and shape. The Protogeo- 
metric vases are based on a double curve, concave above, convex 
below; the Geometric are convex vases with a more or less sharply offset 
rim, 

Other series of vases can be grouped with these kantharoi. The concentric 
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arcs recur on a couple of mugs, 347 and 349 (Pl. 22), of slightly paler clay 
than most of the kantharoi. These in size, shape and fabric go closely with 
the large number of plain black mugs, and the majority of these are no doubt 
also local work. 338 (Fig. 40) is larger, and stands rather apart, being 
evidently closely connected with the cups 280-4 (Pl. 16-and Fig. 37). These 
again, of rather pale clay, are directly derived from Protogeometric types. 
280 goes back to LH III types of the Granary class, and Protogeometric 
vases of closely related shape were found in Ithaca.? Very close in fabric and 
character to these are the kraters 362 ff, 63 (Pl. 24) in particular being 
practically Protogeometric in form,? 362 (Pl. 24) has a metallic thread at the 
junction of lip and body, and this, together with the form of the foot, connects 
it with a better group, the kantharos 931 (Pl. 21), the pithos gor (Pl. 27) and 
the round-mouthed oinochoai 414, 415 (Pl. 27). The round-mouthed 
oinochoe 413 (Pl. 27), whose foot is not preserved, has the thread at the base 
of the neck, and its lip is barred like that of the kantharos 331. This barring 
is also found on Ithacan Protogeometric,* as are the hatched triangles on the 
neck. These similarities indicate an Ithacan origin for these vases, too, and 
the general probabilities point the same way: kantharoi and cups, mugs, 
kraters and oinochoai are normally found side by side in the same fabric, not 
produced one in one place, another in another. One may mention here the 
three-handled mug 358 (Pl. 23). It is from the upper deposit and obviously 
Late or Subgeometric, but the shape, which is unique in painted pottery, is 
almost exactly that of certain rough unpainted vases from the Granary at 
Mycenae.* There must be’a connection, no doubt through unpainted ware 
whose development is much less known than that of painted. A similar shape 
is found among certain miniature vases from the Amyklaion at Sparta’; these 
probably derive from the same ancestors. 

Another group of vases is connected with the original kantharoi by the 
recurrence of pot-hooks. These are the small, tall-necked oinochoai 473 ff. 
(Pl. 93). They are in darkish clay, having striped bodies with one or two 
bands of pot-hooks; the shoulders are black, the necks sometimes black, 
sometimes striped with pot-hook bands. Of the same shape and decorative 
scheme but without pot-hooks are 476, 477, while 471 and 472 (PI. 33) are 
very closely related. On the shape see the catalogue. The curious oinochoe 
470 is of related shape, and carries in a panel on the shoulder the related 
motive of concentric semicircles on a line. Its Protogeometric character is 
obvious, and the fabric connects it with the earliest kotylai and kraters. The 
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black shoulder of 473 ff. is abnormal; it recurs, in conjunction with striped 
body and neck, on a number of trefoil-mouthed oinochoai, 437 (Pl. 29), 438 
and others, in darkish clay, which are otherwise of ordinary Geometric 
appearance. A trace of it survives on the huge and imposing 444 (Pl. 30), of 
the same clay, but here it is broken by a central panel, and the vase is perfectly 
Geometric. Close to 437 in clay and general appearance are the oinochoai 
440 ff. (Pl. 30), whose principal distinction is their reserved neck, bearing in 
front a vertical row of short diagonal strokes and at the sides tall ‘ eyes? 
consisting of loosely drawn groups of concentric mandorle on a vertical axis. 
This scheme recurs on the oinochoe 432 (Pl. 29) and the double-necked 
ring-vases 541 and 544 (Pl. 40). The oinochoe and at least one of the 
ring-vases emphasise the nakedness of the neck by a plain black body. The 
closely related single-necked ring-vase 545 (Pl. 40) has the same central motive 
on the neck, but substitutes birds for the’eyes, and has a geometrically 
decorated body. The vertical band of short diagonals may be of Protogeo- 
metric origin—it is certainly sufficiently ungeometric. ‘The ring-vase on feet 
is also ungeometric, butis found, with three instead of four feet, in Cephallenian 
Protogeometric.* 

Further connections can be made with the kantharoi. Fragments from the 
upper deposit, ¢.g., 318, 324 (Pl. 19), show that the old types with concentric 
ares, concentric triangles, etc., continued down to the end of the Geometric 
period. Alongside these in both deposits are found purely Geometric vases 
in the same clay and of the same shape. Among the earlier ones are 314 and 
315 (PI. 20) with rows of tall birds, and the large 313 (Pl. 20) with groups of 
birds fighting. These find successors in the Late and Subgeometric periods, 
often large, some slipshod like 326 (Pl. 18), others quite good like g2r, 322 
(Pl. 21) and 325 (Pl. 19), others like 329 and 330 (Pl. 20) exceptionally fine in 
technique and style. ‘These last carry with them an outstanding group of 
vases, all in similar darkish clay, of which the most important are the pyxis 
392 (Pl. 26), the hydria 412 (Pl. 28), the tall-necked oinochoai 490-4 (Pl. 34), 
and the plates 559-61 (Pl. 42). These, though with many local features, 
show an intimate connection with contemporary Corinthian. The alphabet 
of the inscription on 490, like alphabet and dialect of that on the candlestick 
534, has been shown to be consistent with an Ithacan origin.* 

In just the same relation to Corinthian stand the small oinochoai 499 ff 
(Pls. 35-7). These are an interesting example of how clay can vary in a 
group of vases evidently from the same workshop. 502 and 507 (Pl. 36) 


a5 he 28. 
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have a dark clay perfectly paralleled in the kantharoi; most of the rest are 
paler, while 503 (Pl. 36) and 504 (Pl. 35), are a pale green evidently imitated 
from Corinthian. The fabric is, however, considerably coarser than is found 
in Corinthian, and this texture is homogeneous throughout the group, and is 
found also in the fine Subgeometric group. Supplementary proof that 
pale ‘ Corinthianising’ clay could be produced in Ithaca is furnished by 
the oinochoe 447 (Pl. 28). This is a trefoil-mouthed oinochoe of normal 
Corinthian Geometric type, but the clay is rather coarse, and it bears on 
neck and shoulder a band of concentric arcs—the only appearance of these 
off kantharoi and mugs, unless the motive on the fine Subgeometric tall 
neck 493 (Pl. 33) is, as seems likely, their last bow. 447 (Pl. 28) takes with 
it 446 (Pl. 28) with wavy lines on the neck—a less committal motive, but also 
found on the kantharoi—and others of similar clay and entirely Corinthian 
manner. Another greenish piece is the kantharos 337 (Pl. 21) with fighting 
birds, a pleasant Subgeometric successor to 313 (Pl. 20). The curious motive 
at the base is evidently connected with the concentric arcs. In this context 
may be mentioned the krater-fragments 379 and 380 (Pl. 23). Their general 
appearance is close to Corinthian, but the clay will hardly pass, and the 
motives between which the bird stands on the latter are un-Corinthian and 
evidently connected with the local sausage style. 

The Corinthianising oinochoai 444, 445 (Pl. 30), 450, 451 ete. are suc- 
ceeded by Subgeometric and orientalising examples 453 ff. and 462 ff. 
(Pl. 32). They are in the same palish clay, and the Subgeometric pieces stand 
in much the same relation to Corinthian, often very like—v.g., 456 (Pl. 30); 
sometimes introducing curious motives of their own, ¢.g., 459-460 (Pl. 32). 
Their level is rather high, while the orientalising pieces, some of which are in 
darker clay, are extraordinarily bad. Most of these have figures of eight, but 
‘one a motive closely connected with that of the fine small orientalising 
oinochoai 499 ff. (Pls. 35~7). With these goes the candlestick 535 (Pl. 38), 
which is certainly a product of the same workshop as 534, signed by Kalikleas 
in an alphabet and dialect suitable to Ithaca, and the oinochoe 460 (Pl. 32) 
with grazing deer; the latter in fabric and general appearance is closely con- 
nected with the Subgeometric oinochoai 456 (Pl. 30) and ff. and stands 
naturally at the end of that series. This form of candlestick is, I think, unique, 
and it is likely that they are all products of the same centre if not of the same 
workshop. Their clay varies: 50 and 535 (Pl. 38) are pale Corinthianising, 
532 (Pl. 38) the regular local dark, while the others stand between. The style 
of the figures on 531 (Pl. 38) is related to that of the inferior stand 537 (Pl. 41), 


+ On both these groups see further below, pp. 112 f,, and in the catalogue, pp. 83 ff. 
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of the regular brown local clay, which takes with it 538 (Pl. 41) and 539 (Pl. 41) 
of the same shape and clay, the style of the last being related to that of the 
Kalikleas group. 

Besides the more or less Corinthianising vases there is a series, beginning 
well in the Geometric period, of direct copies of Corinthian vases, chiefly 
small oinochoai—e.g., 481, 482, 485, 486 and cups and kotylai, ¢.g., 285-9, 293, 
294 (see Pl. 16). The clay varies from brownish to pale; the style is poor 
(285 (Pl. 16) is an exception), and they are often hard to distinguish from poor 
imports. It is, however, certain that there are a number of imitations whose 
clay would pass among the vases we have classed as Ithacan, and which in all 
probability belong to that class. These kotylai are succeeded in the 
Subgeometric period by a series 296 ff. (Pl. 17) more freely related to Corinthian 
and parallel to the Subgeometric oinochoe 456 (Pl. 30) etc. Some of these 
are very large, and 302 (Pl. 17), in rather golden clay, is one of the finest vases 
of the period. 303 (Pl. 17) in paler clay is cruder and connects with the 
dinos 382 (Pl. 25) and with the orientalising oinochoai. 

To sum up: we find in Ithaca an indigenous style which might almost be 
called ‘ sub-Protogeometric ’, since its relation to Protogeometric is very much 
that of Subgeometric to Geometric. This style continues to the end of the 
Geometric period, but beside it from a quite early stage we find a series of 
imitations of Corinthian Geometric, and running between the two a big 
series of more or less Corinthianising works, which continues through the 
Subgeometric and orientalising period into the early seventh century, when it 
adopts the black-figure style and abruptly ceases! Apart from this tradition 
stands a succinct group of late Geometric, Subgeometric and orientalising 
vases of exceptionally fine style, with many local features, but very closely 
connected with Corinth.? All these vases I have called Ithacan. They fall 
admittedly into several groups, but I think I have shown that the groups 
are so intimately bound together that they can hardly be the products of more 
than one centre, and that it is at least likely that that centre was Ithaca. 

One piece does not fit easily into this scheme—the oinochoe with cut-away 
mouth 427 (Pl. 27), of coarse pink clay with a thin white slip. The cut-away 
mouth is found in Ithacan Protogeometric (hydriai from Polis) which suggests 
that this vase is of local manufacture. The fabric, however, is so distinctively 
different that one is inclined to attribute it to some neighbouring centre. 

The Ithacan class, as isolated above, can be divided into three series. The 
subsistence of pre-Geometric motives throughout the Geometric period is not 
found to anything like the same degree in any other fabric—a fact which lends 
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interest, iffnot merit, to the series of vases which maintains this tradition. The 
parallel series of direct imitations of imported Corinthian models has little of 
cither, but there exists an intermediate series, containing pieces of considerable 
worth, which shows the Ithacan potters’ attempt to form a Geometric style 
of their own. This series begins with the metallising group mentioned above? 

The earliest pieces of this group—the krater 362 (Pl. 24) and the oinochoe 
413 (Pl. 27)—are almost Protogeometric and of poor quality, but the kantharos 
331 (Pl. 21), the oinochoai 414 and 415 (PI. 27) and the pithos gor (Pl. 27) 
have in a quiet way considerable dignity of build and design. The decorative 
system of the oinochoai and the pithos is already truly Geometric, but there is 
little distinguishably foreign about them, and they seem to be a local 
development. 

One of the earliest pieces of developed Geometric style is the fine and very 
large oinochoe 444 (Pl. 30). Other good pieces are the slightly later 445 
(PL. go) and 451, later still, both perfectly Geometric. Corinthian influence 
is clear in the good, rather early kantharos fragments 327, 328 (Pl. 19) and 
the krater fragments 379, 380 (Pl. 23). These pieces are distinguished from 
Corinthian by their clay, and by a certain crudity of style, which sometimes 
blossoms into an engaging flashiness. The fine kantharos 313 (Pl. 20), on 
the other hand, probably shows the influence of Cycladic originals. Related 
are the pleasant pieces 314 and 315 (Pl. 20). One may mention here the 
only other pieces which seem to show non-Corinthian foreign influence 
before the seventh century.* These are the small round-mouthed oinochoai 
416-24, which seem to be copied from the East Greek imports 588, 589 
(PL. 44). Both imports and imitations are from the upper deposit, and must 
belong to the second half of the eighth century. 

‘The bulk of the Geometric pottery, however, is of poorish quality, but at 
the end of the period there is an improvement in general level which is main- 
tained in the Subgeometric, quite apart from the special very fine group 
which will be discussed ‘separately. The tendency. to flashiness in the big 
vases grows, and many of the pieces are larger than would be normal in 
Corinthian. There are a number of large oinochoai, of which the best is 
456 (Pl. 30), but some of the others are not bad. Many of the motives are 
unique. Parallel are a number of smaller vases, pyxides and kotylai. The 
earlier examples of these shapes were either in the pre-Geometric local 
tradition (pyxis 393 (Pl. 26), close in fabric to kantharoi 305 ff., Pl. 18) or 
servile and poor imitations of Corinthian. Now they develop, like the larger 
vases, a mixed style of their own. The pyxis 387 (Pl. 26) is a unique shape 
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related to the globular pyxis, but the decoration is well and closely copied 
from the Corinthian tall pyxis style? ‘The Protocorinthian bird-and-worm 
kotylai inspire some amusing variations. Close to Protocorinthian, but 
unusually large and bold, are the fragments 299 (Pl. 17). The large and fine 
298 (Pl. 17), with its series of birds in panels all facing one way, is not a 
Corinthian composition, while the giraffe-like deer on 290 (Pl. 17), more supple 
of neck than of leg, is the only quadruped I know on a vase of this kind. ‘The 
regular wavy lines between the birds no doubt originally represented water, 
and the Corinthian artist, if he sometimes forgot this, never gives the fact 
away. Noto the Ithacan, who in 2g6 and 297 (Pl. 17) puts the birds and the 
wavy lines into separate panels, splitting up the landscape into a mere series 
of decorative motives. The sacrifice of representation to simple decoration 
goes still farther in goo (Pl. 17), for I fear we cannot take this as a moral 
emblem showing the final triumph of the worm. 

Related to the large kotyle 297 (Pl. 17) and to the contemporary oinochoai 
is a series of very fine large kotylai gor ff. 302 (Pl. 17) is perhaps the best 
Subgeometric vase produced in Ithaca outside the special group. 303 (Bl. 17) 
is cruder, and the heavy figure-of-eight band connects it with the grotesque 
dinos 382 (Pl. 25) and the contemporary large orientalising oinochoai. The 
Ithacans had with difficulty adopted the Geometric style; the orientalising 
was too much for them altogether, and such pieces as 464 ff. (Pl. 32) and 
535 (Pl. 8) are awful almost beyond parallel in archaic art. 

At the end of the series of large Subgeometric and early orientalising 
oinochoai comes the vase 467 (Pl. gr) with grazing deer. The front knees of 
the animals are represented by a feeble button-hook—a stylisation I do not 
know elsewhere except on the sphinxes of Kalikleas’s candlestick 534 
(Pls. 38, 39). ‘The idea that they come from the same workshop is confirmed 
by the general character, or lack of character, of the drawing. 'The repulsive 
technical device of emphasising a thin line of paint by incising a line down 
the middle of it is found, as far as I know, only on the face of the plastic 
lion,? the sacred tree of the Kalikleas vase and an ornament on the candlestick 
535 (Pl. 38). This vase shows other ornaments which are close to that 
sniffed by the deer on 467, and may therefore be taken as a third work of the 
same establishment. Its style is precisely that of the big orientalising 
oinochoai, and it can hardly be dated after the end of the cighth century. The 
style of the Kalikleas vase is related to Protocorinthian of the first quarter of 
the seventh century, and it cannot date later than the beginning of the second 
quarter. The deer oinochoe will come between. 

Figure-drawing in Ithaca, apart from birds, begins earlier. Leaving aside 

* Seep. a8. # See below, p11. 
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the horse scratched on the mug 343 (Pl. 22), which is amateur work, the 
earliest is probably the stand 537 (Pl. 41). The spotted bird connects it with 
the kantharos 313 (Pl. 20), but it comes from the upper deposit, and is certainly 
later. Better, and perhaps a little later still, is the candlestick 5gr (Pl. 38). 
The drawing of the man in complete outline shows that it is in the Sub- 
geometric period, while the proportions and figure of the animal give a hint of 
the archaic impinging on the Geometric. Both these vases must be near the 
middle of the eighth century. Between them and the Kalikleas group 
belongs the plate 563 (Pl. 42). On the shape, which is peculiar, see the 
catalogue. The drawing, especially of the lion, resembles Protocorinthian 
work such as an aryballos from the Argive Heraion,! which I should be 
inclined to place in the eighth century. Our vase seems even more primitive, 
and can certainly not be later. To the first quarter of the seventh century 
belong the stand 539 (Pl. 4r) and the krater fragments 381 (Pl. 23), both of 
which might well be from Kalikleas’s workshop. The stand is close to 
Protocorinthian models. For the subject of the krater fragments—a lion 
with curling tail on the back of another animal—cf. a Protocorinthian aryballos 
from Corneto.? 

Ithacan figure-work is not strong, but some of it is quite pleasant. The 
stand 537 (Pl. 41) is thoroughly poor, but the candlestick 531 (Pl. 38) with 
man and stag has charm, and the lion on the plate 563 (Pl. 42) is quite good. 
Of the seventh-century vases, the nicest is the deer oinochoe 467—the deer 
raising its head to sniff an unaccustomed ornament (Fig. 46) is a pretty 
motive. Kalikleas’s sphinxes (534, Pls. 38, 39) are bad and dull, the monkey 
bad, but amusing. Monkeys in much this position recur on a contemporary 
vase in Aigina of uncertain origin,* on the Macmillan aryballos, and on a 
sixth-century Laconian cup. This does not, I think, imply a united artistic 
tradition, but merely the conservative habits of monkeys. To make the 
monkey female was individual, and the, drawing of the face shows spirit. 

have mentioned that incision to emphasise that a thin line of paint recurs 
on the face of the lion 558 (Pl. 41) and indeed the pattern demarcating its face 
is remarkably like Kalikleas’s ‘ sacred tree’. I therefore take it to be from 
the same workshop. Now, the lion is almost certainly based on a Cretan 
model,’ Kalikleas’s sacred tree finds its nearest parallel in Crete, and the 
dinos $99, ifnot actually a Cretan import, is copied from one. ‘The influences 
that formed the style of the deer oinochoe 467 are harder to find. The frieze 
of big animals recalls relief-pithoi, and the spots emphasise this, but spots are 


+ PY plo. a. + AM 1897, 909-, Cf, alo the Protoattic example 
2 Bee pSadora i, pl 26.2 and 3. cod Bea 298 (AGA topo, 75, 8-8 Yours) 
a PP pL oT. © See p. 71 
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common in Ithaca, and the resemblance is probably fortuitous. There is 
little evidence for a Protocorinthian black-figure ‘style on this scale at this 
period—the boar 145 (Pl. 13) is a little later, and the outline style (cf. 225, 
Figs. 32, 93) is a different ixadition—and the curious effect of these figures 
might easily be due to copying a miniature style on a large scale. 

"The lion 558 (Pl. 42) is exceedingly bad and consequently hard to date. 
I should be inclined to place it with the Kalikleas vase—perhaps a little later— 
the last flicker of the Ithacan style The bird 556 (Pl. 4i), which is better, 
stands close in stylistic detail to the birds of the Protocorinthian stand 225 
(Figs. 32, 33). This belongs near the turn of the century, and no doubt the 
bird belongs there too, or a little later.? 

‘There remains the special fine series of Subgeometric and orientalising 
vases. The earliest-looking is the pyxis 392 (Pl. 26). The general scheme 
of decoration is derived from ripe Geometric Corinthian vases, such as a 
Krater from Corinth,? but the form of lip and handles shows the influence of 
the later tall pyxides,* while the high foot and the size are concessions to local 
taste. Close to this vase are the hydria 412 (Pl. 28), the kantharos 330 
(PL. 20) with g29 etc., and the plates 559 (Pl. 42) and 560. ‘The beautiful 
plate 561 (Pl. 42) has orientalising motives, cable and palmette chain, but it 
must be nearly contemporary with the others. Then come the tall-necked 
oinochoai 4go ff. (Pl. 34). Two have figures with incision, the third 
orientalising motives and a picture in outline with traces of incision, but they 
‘must all be dated within the eighth century, and not far from one another.* 

Contemporary and, I think, very closely related to these is the series of 
small orientalising oinochoai 499 ff. (Pls. 35-37) discussed in detail above.* 
The Corinthian ‘ Cumae group’ cinochoai from which they derive, and the 
contemporary black-figure—e.g., 164 (Pl. 13) have a boisterous quality 
sometimes almost reaching incoherence, which is in marked contrast with the 
sobriety and balance of Corinthian Geometric and of developed 
Protocorinthian black-figure.? This wild phase is found at this period in 
almost all fabrics, but the best of these small Ithacan oinochoai, both black- 
figure and curvilinear, escape it. . The eagle on 492 (Pl. 34), though immature 
in style and in a hesitant technique, part outline part silhouette with primitive 
incision, has yet a certain nobility. The decorative scheme of the curvilinear 
oinochoai binds the freedom of the Cumae group with a Geometric 
strictness, producing in its best examples—e.g., 502 and 503 (Pl. 36)—a 








2 See catalogus,p. 9t- é # On the question of dating this earliest‘ Sub- 
On the Pagineat ‘of another plastic vate see geometric blak-igure), and is relation t near Sub 
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satisfying system of vase decoration. Of course, neither group lives up to 
this standard; the creature on 491 (Pl. 34) is charming but no more, and the 
worst of the curvilinear oinochoai are not at all good. Nevertheless, the 
combination of freedom and restraint marks these two groups out from 
contemporary work and makes it at least likely that they are the works of 
one artist or group of artists. Further, this combination is exactly that found 
in Corinth in the succeeding period, and to some extent in the preceding, 
while it is notably absent from other Ithacan work of all dates. These vases 
in fact are far more Corinthian in spirit than Ithacan, and I think it likely 
that they are, in fact, the works of a Corinthian artist or artists settled in 
Ithaca. With the possible exception of the pyxis 392, they must all belong 
to the last half of the eighth century, perhaps just reaching into the seventh, 
‘and so are probably the work of two generations. It is true that the 
inscription on 490 (Pl. 34) is in a mixed alphabet unlikely at Corinth, but 
that only shows that the artist learnt his letters in Ithaca. The vase belongs 
late in the century, and can be a work of the younger generation. They may 
have been reared in Ithaca, but they are of Corinthian stock 


Kal othe agiv BEfmmAoy alex Saaudveov. 


Il. Osyzors orHeR THAN Porrery 


A, Terracotta (1-19 moulded; 20-3 handmade) 


1. Female head. H. 0-05. Pl. 46. Grey clay; no trace of sip or paint. Hair modelled 
rately and mostly now missing. Argive, Class C.2 Early sixth century, 2.c. 
2. Fr, bh. 005, Pl. 46. Female torso broken at shoulders and waist. Corinthian clay; 
no trace of paint. Remains of attachment behind, so probably handle of a convex- 
sided pyxis. Handles of this type are found at Corinth from the late seventh into the 
fifth century B.C. 
Standing female figure, H. 072. Yellowish clay; no trace of slip or paint. The 
back shows the depression made by the wedge-shaped tool_ used to press the clay into 
the mould. ‘The figure wears a peplos, and carries a dove in each hand pressed to her 
breast. Corinthian, LC IV type? Late sixth or early fifth century, 8.0. 
4 Fr, h. 0-06, Lower part of standing female figure in peplos. As last. 
. Similar fr. to last. 
& Fe, bogs. PL 4, Female headin polos. Same type as no 3 
7-8. Similar heads to last. 5 
§. Fr. ofteliel. H. 0-5. Lower part of frontal draped figure. | Archaic? 
18. Fr, hb. 004, Pl. 46. Female face. Powdery pink clay; bad state. Fifth century. 
11-16. Ruined heads apparently also of fifth century type. 
1. Fr, h 0-02. Female head with arm lifting drapery. Bad state. Classical. 
18, Fr, h. 0-05. Upper part of flute-player. Bad state. Classical. 
to, Fr, b, ovg5. Naked boy, waist to knee, against drapery of seated figure, Bad state. 
Classical, 








cf, the later head, 
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20. Fr, h. o-og. Pl. 46. Upper part of female figure. Yellow clay. Hand-made; 
~ breasts modelled; eyes and wreath made separately; three bands of paint round neck 
and one round waist. For the necklaces (2) cf the female figure on the stone tripods 
bowl from this site, B. 1, below. 

a1. Dog. L. 0-05. Pl. 46. Yellow clay; traces of paint. Hind legs and left foreleg 
missing. Subgeometric. 5 

22, Bird’s head. L. 0-02. Pl. 46. Yellow clay; no trace of paint. Subgeometric. 

23. Pendant(?). H. 0-025. Pl. 46. Yellow clay; no trace of paint. Cone with stalk 
Pierced for suspension. Double row of impressed dots round cone. 








The terracottas are a jejune series, of interest chiefly as showing that the 
site was not entirely abandoned at any rate before the fifth century. 


B. Stone 


1. Fr. of tripod-bowl in limestone; one foot and part of rim and body preserved. H. 008, 
Pl. 46. Decoration incised: ‘on rim, row of triangles On foot, love-scene. ‘The 
figures appear to be holding hands. “The man, who wears nothing but a beard, is 
naked and ithyphallic. His free hand is raised’ behind him, holding what might’ be 
a thunderbolt; ifso, Zeus, with Hera or another.? Three incisions across the woman’s 
neck suggest a necklace. “Her legs are not shown, so presumably she is thought of as 
wearing a chiton or peplos, though the semicircular incisions immediately below the 
breast seem to represent her pudenda, misplaced to correspond with the position of the 
phallus. 


The picture looks like amateur work, and is hard to date. The shape of 
the vessel somewhat resembles the tripod pyxis, introduced into Corinthian 
pottery in the late seventh century and only common in the sixth. The types 
of profile, however, seem to preclude so late a dating, suggesting rather such 
things as the heads on an Early Protocorinthian pyxis-lid from Ephesos,* 
which dates from the beginning of the seventh century, and a lid from 
Knossos 4 with another possible thundering Zeus, which must still belong in 
the eighth. The rim-pattern, moreover, occurs on a late Geometric kantharos 
from Samos, and I doubt if our piece can be much later than the first quarter 
of the seventh century. Erotic scenes are curiously rare in Greek art before 
the sixth century; I know examples on the base of a Geometric bronze bird 
in Nauplia and on a Boeotian fibula.* 





+ 242, Beads 
2. Opaque red stone scaraboid, 1. 0-016. LD. Pl. 46. Egyptianising design: at top, win 
disc; below, debased ostrich feathers (the sign of “Pruth’);_ the bind ang hacked 
triangle between them do not appear to have any definite Egyptian origin.” 





2 Thisappears better in the ilustration in 1S 1992, 4 FHS 1093, 295 fg. 18. 
a Abie $8 Bigs of Bell SAVIO, XXIX 1 
‘An idhyphalic Zeus would be unusual, but cf + Stara,” Baie Beisaeee VEIT HX 
eae ia earn ake Yaa gata amps rae Citic Seat, 0h. 
Bologna, with Jupiter approaching a woman (Profesor Egyptian and’ Aay ot eaeutts, RPA of 
Begaleyt vetetaee) fheum kindly examined 2 phowegraph of he oie 
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4g Opaque red stone scaraboid, 1. oror6. Pl. 46. Orientalising design, The design 
somewhat resembles that on a paste scarab from Sparta.) 

4. Opaque grey-brown stone scaraboid, |. o-0r3. Pl. 46. Obscure design (Two birds ?). 

$7 Opa lack stone truncated cone, pieréed vertealy, h. 0-018 

. “Agate flat lozenge, pierced lengthwise, |. o-0r5, Pl. 46. 

9. Agate flat disc, pierced diametrically, d. 0-009. 

10. Soft white stone flat oval, pierced lengthwise, I. 0-004. 

11. Soft white stone flat disc, pierced diametrically, d. 0-006. 

12, Crystal oval, pierced lengthwise, 1. 0-032. 


©. Bone and Ivory 
1-6, Figurines without seals on base 

1. Monkey mother and child, on oval base. H. 0-025. Pl. 48. An ivory monkey was 
found at Sparta,® but it isa conventional piece of far les interest and charm than ours. 
‘Types of monkey mother are found in terracotta’ but none resemble ours formally, 
any more than they attain its curious pathos. 

2, Frog, on oval base, 1. 0-02, Mouth open; base pierced lengthwise, Pl. 48. Ivory 
frogs were found at Sparta, 

4. Couchant animal, 10-04. Very low relief. Pl, 48. ‘The low relief of this and the 
next two figures (also 9) i paralleled in some examples from Sparta.? 

4. Couchant animal, |. 0-026, Very low relief, Pl. 48. 

5: Couchant animal. 25, Similar tlt wo, On base relief of winged lion sejant 
regardant. Pl. 48. 

6. Ram, on rectangular base, 1 0-035, Pl. 48. This and the next two figures are very 
‘closely paralleled in Sparta.* 


7-9. Figurines with seals on base 
. Ram, 1. 0-03. Seal: panther half sitting half walking; tendril in field. Pl. 48. 
& Ram ( Woog ‘As last, but lying to right; head missing. Seal: squatting monkey 
within frame, Pi. 48. Monkeys occur on two seal from Sparta? 
9. Dog (2) curled up asleep, 1. o-o2r. Pl. 48. Very low relief, as 2-5. Seal: incised 
triple saltire cross in frame. 


10-15, Seals - 


to. Four-sided seal, pierced vertically, h. o-o2. Pl. 47. On top and bottom, concentric 
circles; on sides, which are cut in ovals, () bearded head with long hair, (i) Spattern, 

{Gi sated sping, () ers Several seals of this shape and closely similar style were 

found at Sparta.® 

11, Scarab, I. 0-016. Incised saltire. Pl. 48. 

12, Circular scarab, d. o-0r5. Pl. 48 Bird flying. This is a common theme on Spartan. 
seals.* 

13, Pierced disc, d. 0-02. Pls. 47, 48. Griffincbird; on back incised flower-pattern, very’ 
worn, Circular seals with this type of pattern on the back were found at Sparta.% 
The griffin bird first appears in the early seventh century.” 


1, CY, 10. #40 pls. CXLVIM and CXLIX. 
: CLXEX, 3. * 40 pl. GLY, 2 and 4. 

TIL i 222, 2, 224, 1 and 225, 95 0 pil. 

263 fig. 287, and 265 fi. 
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14."Piereed disc, d. o-o2. Pl. 48. Seated lion with paw raised. Very worn. For the 
sture there are parallels on the seals from Sparta. 
15, Seal of irregular shape, flat behind, unpierced, |. 0-03. Crouching lion. 


16-gr. Adornments. 
16-21. Brooches 

16. Spectacle-fibula, 1. 0-07. Pl. 47. . Centres of * eyes” hollowed for inlay now missing, 
within three incised circles; on each joining member, dot and circle. Iron stain on 
back. The use of an iron pin instead of the more usual bronze, found also in 18 and 
19 below, is paralleled in an example from Sparta * and another from the Athenaion of 
Syracuse. 

17. One “eye? of spectaclesibula, d. 0-054. Pl. 47. Centre hollowed for inlay now 
‘aissing} guilloche round edge. “A pless very lity’ thi and the nest wae bona as 
Athenaion of Syracuse. 

18. One ‘ eye” of spectacle-fibula, d. 0-058. Pl. 47. In centre compass-drawn flower- 

rattern within four circles; guilloche round edge. Iron stain, 

19. Double spectacle-fibula’’with iron pin along one diagonal of the square, 1. 0045. 
Pl. 47. Dot and circle in centre; on each member two dot and circles within six circles, 
‘There are small fragments of other fibulae. 

Plaque, pierced twice from back to front, 1. 0-033. Pl. 47. Guilloche in two panels on 
front. “This and the following seem to be fibula plaques of a type found at Sparta.® 

21. Plaque of curved section, 1. 0"026. Pl. 47. Pierced three times parallel to the shorter 
sides; two piercings from one end to the first of the transverse piercings. . Irregular 
decoration of dot and circle on front. It is not certain that this is a Abula plaque. 
Almost identical objects were found at Sparta * as well as undoubted curved fla 
plaques.? 

22-9. Pendant beads 

22-26. Flat pendant beads, with rectangular lower section, and narrow upper section 
pierced lengthwise. H. 0015-0024. All but 26 have a hole in one of the narrow 
edges of the lower section. 25 has a rough square incised on the lower section. Pl. 47, 

27-29, Similar, but with piriform lower section, H. 0-015-0-020.. 27 seems transitiongl 
between this type and the last, being flattened and the lower member a plain oval; it 
has four incised verticals on the Upper member, and two horizontals and dotting on the 
lower. |The lower members of 28 and 2g are circular in section, and there is a central 
rib on the upper. Pl. 47. 

30 and gr. Pincheads in the form of pomegranates, h. 0-024 and o-or. Pierced vertically 
for the shaft. gr (Pl. 47) has a cross cut on the upper surface.® 


32-44. Miscellanea 
32-33, Double axe-heads, 1. o-023 and 0-031. Pierced as though for haft. 32 is decorated 
with roughly incised verticals, Pl. 47. 
34- Tube of square section, 1. 0-05. Decorated with dot and circle. Pl. 47.9 
89. Tube, l o18. “Undecorated. "Pl. 47. 
36. Tube, I 0-033. As last. 
87. Tube, . 0029, As last. 
38. Flat disc, pierced diametrically, d. 0-055. Undecorated. Pl. 47. 
39. Flat oval, pierced lengthwise, |. 0-025.” Undecorated, 
40. Object shaped like squat cotton-reel, pierced diametrically, h. 0-007, d. 0-015. 
8 Gf, AO pl. OXLIT. $40 pl. CLXX, 12 and 1g, 
+ 4091 kui, 149 Br Sidlig. ? 284 "3 
AO pl. CKEXVT, 4. 
Ch 40 pl. CLRX, 14, 
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41. Frr., longest 0-020, of rectangular object with bronze studs. 

42, Br 1 004, b. 0-07, w. oco22, Curved on long axis; along each curved narrow edge, 
guilloche. 

43. Toy hydria, solid and unpierced, bh. 0-032. Most of three handles and part of mouth 
broken away. Pl. 47. For the shape cf. the broad trumpet-mouthed Ithacan hydria, 
Catalogue no. 410, p. 74 above. 

44. Unworked bone, 1.017. Pl. 46. Incised design of two ships. Very little style. Subject 
and technique recall certain Late and Subgeometric Bocotian fibulae.? 


The largest body of Subgeometric and orientalising Greek ivories comes 
from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, and the Ithaca ivories find 
their closest parallels there. Similar pieces, however, have been found at 
Perachora and elsewhere, and it seems more likely that our pieces reached 
Ithaca through the medium of Corinth than that there is any direct connection 
with Sparta, Dating is difficult, but none of the figured pieces can be earlier 
than the seventh century. 


D. Amber 


+ Low elif 1. 07. Animal lying t Te, right forepaw outstretched, Not pieroed. 
2. High relief, l, 0-03. Couchant animal, as on ivory seals. Pierced from back to front 
under animal’s body. Pl. 48. 
4 Bead, |. 0-045. Flat, ribbed on both sides, pierced lengthwise. Pl. 48. 
4 Bead, I. 0-055. Triangular section, ribbed on all sides, pierced lengthwise. Pl. 48. 
; Bead, 1. 0-05. Flat, undecorated, pierced lengthwise. 
& Bead’ 1. 0025, Astast 
7. Bead, I. 0-025. Rectangular, ribbed. 
824. Beads, 1, 0:007-0-022. Flat, rectangular, circular and oval ; undecorated. A few of 
‘hese come from the lower deposit. 
25, Bead, |. o-or2. Conical, pierced vertically, undecorated. 
28 Gone, h. 0-009, Unpierced, undecorated. 
27, Pinchead (?), 1. o-015. Flat below, slightly domed. 


Amber was used in Greece for beads and the like, but no figure-work in 
this material of Greek origin has hitherto been known." In Italy, however, 
figures were commonly carved in it, and it is possible that nos, 1 and 2 may 
be Italian imports. On the other hand 2 closely resembles a type of ivory 
seal common to Sparta, Perachora, Ephesos and this site, while 1 is close to 
low relief in ivory found here and at Sparta. 


E, Bronze 
1-13. Figurines 
1-5, Free-standing. 
1. Horse, h. 0°042, Flat limbs, open base; tail broken. Pl. 49. Geometric, 
o-of. Round limbs, eyes in relief; base broken away; off hind leg broken - 
Pl. 49. Subgeometric. 


2 Hampe, Fre Grehische Segenbilder, pls. 45 55 11 
and 4: ° 











Dunbabin tells me that amber animals like those 
yory seals were also found at Perachora. 
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3. Bird, 1. 0-03. Flat legs; remains of crest and large tail. Broken off base. Pl. 49. 
Geometri 

4- Bird, 10-04. Round legs, eyes in relief. Pl. 49. Close to horse, no. 2. Subgeometric. 

5 Sphins, b. 0-963, Footpates east in one piece with figure and pierced for attachment 
to vase-shoulder. Pl, 49. Orientalising, late eighth or early seventh century. 

6-13. Flat cut-outs. These are evidently intended to be attached to a ground of the same 
or another material—e.g., as shield devices or decorations for furniture.? 

6. Quadruped, 1. o10. LD. Eye pierced; two nails for attachment in back. Pl. 49 

7. Horse, 1. 0-07. LD. Eye in relief; tail, one hind leg and other fragments missing. 





Pl. 49. 

8. Fru ogg. Body and parts of legs of quadruped. 

9. Fr ovose Bird's head” Bye plerced;"beak attached, 

10. Blade-shaped fr., 1. 0128. Repoussé line down middle; two nails for attachment at 
broad end and one at narrow. 

11-13. Three more frr., two containing hails, 


14-171. Personal articles 

14-23, Fibulae 

14. Bow, 1. 0-075. LD. Spiral thread. Pl. 50, This and the two following resemble 
cxamples in Blinkenberg’s Type II (Submycenacan; subdivisions 7-9: Crete, Thera, 
Delphi), III (Intermediate; subdivisions, 1-3: Peloponnese) and XII (Asia’ Minor; 
subdivision 1: earlier examples). 

15. Fr, bent into oval, 1. o-012. Asiast. Pl. 50. 

16. Fr, bent into ring, d. 0-025. As last. Pi. 50. 

17. Bow, |. 0-025, Circular section with swelling in centre and knobs at each end. Pl. 50. 
This somewhat resembles examples in Blinkenberg’s Type III (Intermediate) sub- 
division 12 (Grete, Chios, Peloponnese, Thebes, Thessaly), but similar forms occur in 
other of his Types (IV, pp. 90 ff; XIf, pp. 218 ff). 

18, Fr. of bow, |. oor. Circular section, swelling to point at centre. Pl. 50. ‘This again 
most nearly resembles Blinkenberg Type ILI, 12. 

19, Bow, 1. 0-027. Swollen form tapering to ends; point at centre; two knobs inside, 
knob at catch-plate end. Pl. 50. The swollen form is found in Blinkenberg Types Ii 
Gfatermediate) subdivisions 12-14, TV (Island) subdivisions 9-8, VI (Thesalin) sub- 
divisions 7-8, and VIT (Helladic) subdivision 14. T ean find no parallel for the knobs 
inside. 

20. Bow, |. o-og6. Pin and catch-plate broken; bow of rather flattened section ending in 
rectangular panels. Pl. 50. Resembles Blinkenberg’s Type XII (Asia Minor), 
especially some in subdivisions 5-7 (l.c. 212 ff, figs. 295-298). 














21, Catcheplate, |, 0-037, w. o-02. “The return to hold the pin is along the short edge. This 
3¢ of catch-plate typical of Blinkenberg’s Type IV (Island). 
22, Fr. of bow, 1. o-0g. A thin bronze bow on which is threaded a truncated cone of bone, 





exactly as in Blinkenberg Type XI (Italian) subdivision 9, no. a (201, fig. 222), found 
in Thessaly. An import ote aly. ) ” Oe 

23. Horse, 1. 0-06. Pl. 49. The body of the animal forms the bow of the fibula, the single 
hind leg. turning into the spiral spring of the pin, and the single foreleg into'the catch 
plate, which is broken away. Animal fibulae are extremely rare in Greece, but frequent 
in Italy. There is one from Crete,? but ours less resembles that than some of those 
from Italy, ¢.g., examples from Este ® and Bologna, and is probably an Italian import. 








2 Gf the exampleftom Seinus, NS 1894 8 fig, 18 Montel Cian primi en Hale, B pl 544 

and MA ewiy ho fa. 148, stated to brome dae + SUN'S ae 

15.0%. in diameter, perhaps the centre ofa shield. + Cals Suncwall,AlerenZalischn Fila, Cas J, 
‘linkenterg 57, Bx. 29, Type T, 14 (3) 1 pp. 253 
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24. Fr.g1.009. Pl. 50. Similar pieces were found in the archaic deposit of Hera Limenaia 
at Perachora,} but not in the Geometric deposit of Hera Akraia. 

25 Fr Lo75. "Pl 50. Related eye to the lst 

ab. Fr., 1. 0-14. Pl. 50. Similar pieces were found at the Argive Heraion.* 

27. Fr,1 012. LD. Pl. 50. Related type to last. 


28-34. ‘ Spits’* 

28, Fr., 1. 0°07. Pl. 50. Complete at upper end; first two sections ribbed, next plain. 

29, Two frr., combined length o-5. LD. Pl. 50. Complete at upper end; first two 
sections ribbed, rest plain. 

30-34. Frr. of five others. 


35-7. Bracelets 

35- D. 0-057. Pl. 50. Circular section with flattened ends, each stamped with a pair of 
dot and circles, making rudimentary snakes’ heads. 

36. D. 07056. Similar to last. 

37. D. 0-065, Similar to last. 


38-80. Rings 

38-71. Flat section d. o-0r5~0-035. Eight of these were from the lower deposit. Two 
‘examples illustrated Pl. 50. 

72-80, Round section; d. 0°02-0-025. One example illustrated Pl. 50. 


81-2. Diadems 


81. Fr., 1. 016. Flat strip with repoussé dots. 
82. Fr., 1. 0-054. Similar; end pierced. 


83-92. Pendants 

83. L. 0-075. Club-shaped. Pl. 50. 

84. L. o-04. As last. 

85, Fr., 1 0-015. As last. 

88. Préent length, 0-085; upper end broken across suspension hole, Hammer-shaped. 
BL 50. The sigpenson hole was at rightangles tothe plane of the head. 

87. Hammer-head from pendant as last. L, 0032. 

BB. L. orgs.” Pomegranate, : 2 

89, L: 0-065. Open-work sphere of nine vertical ribs, with cylindrical extensions at top 
and bottom; on top, triangular member pierced for suspension. Pl. 49, See on next. 

g0. L. 0-04. Similar but simpler, with plain suspension ring, A similar piece was found at 

Perachora.4 Takacs ® cites these pendants as parallels to similar objects from Thessaly 
and Hungary, which he illustrates, calling them helmet ornaments. 

gL. 0-035," Sphere with rte in reli and suppension ring at OP x 

a2. Le o-obs. Open-work sphere composed of three circles of flat section crossing each 
other at rightangls;, knob belows, flat rectangular member ‘above, pierced for 
suspension and ending in figure of bird. Pl. 49. See remarks on go. 


93-168. Beads 
93- L. 0°05, Double truncated cone; hollow. Pl. 50. 


94. L. oor. Similar to last. 
95. L. 0-04. Similar to last. 











2 Gf, Praca gt sere hain bal ape ey comma oy 
2 ait ph ENT, WeGtece bat inthe Hlllatate cemeteries of Bosnia, 
2 Ste Peachora yf Office Beige cur Runt and Reltr Asiews ie, 


« Perachora iy pl. 83. 14, and p. 183, where it is 1935, 45.5. 
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96: L. 0°04. Similar, but with holes rimmed, as next. 

97. L. 0-035, Spherical, with holes rimmed.” Pl. 50. ¢ 

98-103. L. 0-02-0-035. "As last. Many of these were from the lower deposit. 

104. D, 0°03. Spherical, with six rimmed holes in pairs opposite one another. 

105. L. 0-03. Spherical, with three rings in relief. 

10b. L. 0-018, ‘Truncated ovoid; holes not rimmed. : 

107. L, o-0gr. Cylinder; down each side a rib, drawn out into flattened spirals at the ends. 
Pl. 50. : 


|. 50. 

108-68. 61 small beads of flat section. 

169-70. Combs 

169. Fr., 1. 0-045, Teeth gone; plate stamped with dot and circle eight times repeated ; 
Tiahapod sitension af back picresd for suspension. FL. 49, A camb ef somowiat 
similar type to this and the next was found at Montale in South Ttaly.? 

170. Fr.j1. 0-042. Teeth largely gone; plate pierced with two large circular holes; extension 
at back pierced for suspension. Pl. 49. 


171, Tweezers, 1. 0-046. One end broken. Pl. 50. 


172-88. Miscellanea 

172. Axe. Loot. Pl. 50. 

173-82. Double axes 

173-4. Practical 

173. L. o-o7. Pl. 50. 

Fk Looks, “Pi5o, 

175-82. Ornamental 

175. L. 0-05. LD. Dot and double circle stamped on each wing. Pl. 50. 

176. L. 0-024. LD. Pl. 50. 

177-182. Similar pieces; I. o-02-0-098. 

183-4. Miniature vases, 

183. Beaked jug with high handle and pointed base, h. 0-065. LD. Pl. 4g. A similar minia- 
ture was found inthe sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta.® Droop points out thatthe 
form recalls early Iron Age vases from Northern Greece. There is another miniature of 
the same shape in the British Museum, from the Woodhouse collection, which was 
formed in Corfu and consisted in part of local finds. 

184. Dinos with lid; total height, 0-045, Pl. 49. Bowl: two knobs on shoulder correspond- 

ig to horizontal loop-handies on rim (one broken). Lid: horizontal loop-handles on 
rim (one broken), corresponding to those on the bowi; high knob. “The correspondence 
of bow! and lid is so exact that they may be assumed to belong; the lid by itself, 
however, could be taken for a cup the other vay up. 


185-6. Wheels 

185. p 0-058. Four spokes; fiat except for hub in front and nail or stub of axle behind. 

186, H. with excrescence 0-063. Nine spokes; flat; irregular rim with beak-like excrescence 
pierced for suspension (2). Pl ggr 


187. H. not recorded. Two ox-heads back to back springing from a stem; broken below. 
Presumably this ended in a wheel-base, like the examples from Kamiros.* 
188. Fr. of open-work ornament, 1. 0-028. Pl. 49. 


3 Montelius, CPI, B pl. 19. 10. * Anna Roes, Greek Geometric Art, 100, fg. 81. 
* AO pl. LXXX, Qand p: 199. 
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F, Silver 

1. Er. of a vase (?), 1. orog6. 

2. Two hemispheres set lip to lip on a bronze stem broken at both ends; 1. 0-035. I can 
think of no use for this object. 

G. Gold 

1. Fr. of spiral wire, 1, 0-004. 

2, Bead, d. 0-007. ‘Thin; convex section; decorated with incised verticals. There are 
similar specimens in Athens from the Idaean Cave. 

3. Bead, |. 0-004. Similar to last. 

4 Pendant, 1. 004. Flat in section; broken at both ends; decoration on one side only, 
showing that it is a pendant and not an ear-ring. Pl. 46. This piece does not conform 
to any known type. Elements in its decoration recall on the one hand a bead-pendant 
from the Tiryns treasure! and on the other a pair of fifth-century ear-rings from 
Nymphacum in the Ashmolean? Karo, in publishing the Tiryns piece, remarked that 
he knew nothing like it in the whole Minoan-Mycenacan field. 





H. Paste and glass beads 

1-22, Pyramidal beads decorated with white-filled circles 

1, L. 0-025, Black. 

2-22, L. c. 0-02. Brown, Three of these were from the lower deposit. 
23-27. Tubular beads in brown paste with five ribs, 1, o-01-0'07. 
28, L. 0-015, Similar, but with seven ribs. 
2g, Fiat circular bead in brown paste, decorated with three impressed circles, d. 0-016. 
30. Flat circular bead in dark blue paste, d. 0-014. 
31. As last, d. o-0r6. 
32. Flat circular bead in black paste, d. o-or2. 
33-42. Various flat circular paste beads, d. 0-009-o-014. 
43. Truncated cone in dark blue paste, h. o-orr. 
‘#09, Spherical and flat circular bead in translucent glas (white, blue, green and yellow), 

I 0°008-0-023. Some of these were from the lower deposit. 
I. Faience 


1. Biconical bead, I. 0-025. Incised flower-pattern. 
2, Base of vase, d. 0-02. 


CONCLUSION 


Miss Lorimer and Mr. Heurtley have shown that the site of Actos was used 
in the LH III and Protogeometric periods for burial-cairns.* These cairns 
were just up the slope from our deposit, between that and the foundations of 
the supposed sanctuary. ‘The LH III pottery from these cairns is dated by 
Mr. Heurtley to the twelfth century, mostly in the second half, and he points 
out that the Protogeometric develops directly out of it. We have seen that 
the local geometric style of Ithaca similarly develops directly out of the 
Protogeometric, but also that the earliest vases from our deposit are not 


2 AMI, 125, 6g. 1 (Lorimer). Mis Lorimer places it all in the Proto- 

2 Roaovtecl! Hanians ond Greks in South Russia, geomeitic period, see BSA roaty, leaf inserted before 
via. Lead 

BSA “exit, 22-27, 97-65. (Heurtley), 27-96. "4 Op. ety 64. 
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continuous in time with the Protogeometric from the cairns. That is to say, 
Ithaca was inhabited and producing pottery in a continuous tradition from 
LH III or Protogeometric times to Geometric and later, but the Aetos site was 
not in use for the whole of that period. The cave site at Polis, however, in 
the north of the island, was perhaps in continuous use, and Miss Benton has 
published vases which may belong to the period of transition? Mr. Heurtley 
does not attempt to fix the latest date at which the cairns were used, and I can 
only suggest a very general date for the foundation of the sanctuary. I have 
shown? that the sanctuary was receiving imports from Corinth from the time 
of all but the very earliest Corinthian Geometric vases, though not in such 
quantity at this early period as later. The date of these vases is uncertain, 
but there is no reason to place it earlier than the first half of the ninth century. 
‘The question arises whether the sanctuary was in existence before the contact 
of the island with Corinth. I am inclined to think it was. A group of local 
vases, the kantharos 331, the pithos 401 and the oinochoai 414, 415, are in 
general character and style of decoration evidently influenced by the earliest 
Corinthian. They are not, however, simple imitations such as we find 
later, and are intimately linked to some other local vases, obviously earlier 
and showing no trace of foreign influence, notably the krater 362 and the 
oinochoe 413. Some of the other early kraters, some of the kotylai and no 
doubt some of the kantharoi go with these. I should be inclined to suppose 
that the sanctuary existed in a small way before contact with Corinth, and 
that the earliest Corinthian imports and the local group mentioned above 
belong to a transitional period of contact with Corinth without the domination 
by her that came very soon. Mr. Heurtley has suggested that the earlier 
burial-cairns were held sacred,‘ and account for the choice of this site for a 
sanctuary; this is very likely, and more so if it were of local foundation than if 
it were founded by the Corinthians. 

Of other foreign contacts at this early stage there is no evidence. At some 
point a Cycladic influence was felt, but the earliest Cycladic imports and 
local vases which show Cycladic influence in their decoration are considerably 
later. This complete absence of non-Corinthian imports is interesting. 
Blakeway has shown ® that down to the period c. 735~Ggo 3.c. Western trade 
was free to many Greek states, and that only after that period was it dominated 
by Corinth. This is manifestly not the case with Ithaca, and the explanation 
must be, I think, that Ithaca was settled from Corinth. There can be no 
question of trade between Corinth and a small and barren island like Ithaca, 

41 BSA xxxix, 1 CE. BSA wo, 52. 
53 f 
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and the presence of Corinthian material in such bulk and so exclusive of all 
else must indicate possession. Why Corinth should have had a settlement 
there, I do not know. It cannot have been a trading post, for Corinthian 
trade with the West at this early period was extremely slight. On the other 
hand, Corinth had later a string of settlements round this coast, and that 
system may have gone back earlier than literary tradition tells us. 

We have seen that the alphabet of the inscribed Ithacan oinochoe 490, 
which dates from the end of the eighth century, shows Chalcidian influence, 
but the idea of a Chalcidian settlement before the Corinthian, seems dis- 
proved by the pottery. It is true that at this time, so far as is known 
Chalcis had no pottery of her own, but Cycladic vases normally appear in 
her train,’ and we certainly should not find this wholesale domination by 
Corinth. ‘The explanation of the inscription more probably lies in the 
personal contacts of the artist. This is not unusual; the four inscribed 
Protocorinthian vases show three alphabets? There were Eretrians in 
Corcyra, at least till the foundation of the Corinthian colony there in the 
third quarter of the eighth century, and Chalcis, at this time hand in glove 
with Corinth, was making advances in the west, so there was plenty of 
opportunity for a mixed alphabet to arise. 

Te seems likely then that the sanctuary was founded by the local inhabitants 
on the tombs of their ancestors and taken over by the Corinthian settlers, who 
made it much more important. There is little evidence to show to whom it 
was dedicated, The terracottas are mainly female, which is probably signifi- 
cant, The most individual dedications are the ‘ candlesticks ° (5go ff.), and 
these, which must have been intended for lights, suggest Demeter and 
Persephone. ‘The fact that the sanctuary was associated with earlier tombs 
perhaps encourages the idea of dedication to Chthonian deities. ‘Temple- 
models have been found in Heraia at Argos and Perachora but there is no 
reason to suppose them specially associated with the cult of Hera. 

‘The finds throw some light on the history of the island. They show the 
pre-Geometric civilisation isolated in a remote spot until well in the Geometric 
period, and even after contact with the new surviving for a long time by its 
side, We further find that its first outside contact, probably early in the 
ninth century, is with Corinth, and that the island is completely dominated by 
Corinth for the rest of the traceable history of the site. By comparison with 
the early Greek finds from Italy, we can show that this domination was not for 
the sake of trade, and the natural conclusion seems to be that Corinth’s 
controlling interest in the region north-west of the gulf of Corinth started 


2 Gf, Blakeway, Le. 183, m. 4. + CENC 38. 
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earlier than has been supposed. The objects imported from Italy 1 seem to 
belong to the later eighth century, when Corinth was beginning to take trade 
seriously, and it is just at this time that we find traces of contact’ between 
Ithaca and other Greek states. This is not so’paradoxical as it sounds. As 
long as Ithaca was a Corinthian outpost, closely bound to Corinth and never 
looking to the West, the Western trade, in which Corinth had little part, 
passed her by; but when Corinth began opening up her Western trade, 
Ithaca was naturally one of the points on the route, and, being a recognised 
port of call for Corinthian traders, she would become known to the other 
Greek traders who met the Corinthians in the West. There was a little 
contact with the Cyclades earlier—the import 567 and some Ithacan vases 
which show Cycladic influence are from the lower deposit, though not earlier 
than the late ninth century—but the majority of the Cycladic and all the 
Cretan and East Greek belong after the middle of the eighth century. About 
the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries Cretan vase-painting makes an 
impression in Ithaca. The Subgeometric angular oinochoai 522 f. and the 
palmette-motive of the oinochoe 490 are probably the first to show it, and in 
the first quarter of the seventh century we have Kalikleas’s vase 534, which 
seems to show Cretan influence, the related lion-vase 558, which is certainly 
a copy of a Cretan import, and the dinos, 599 which is either a copy or a Cretan 
original. This Cretan influx, together with the fact that our earliest East 
Greek dates from about the same period, perhaps reflects the heightened 
activity leading up to and following on the foundation of Gela—a colony of 
Rhodians and Cretans traditionally founded in 6g0. There is plenty of 
evidence for Cretan contacts earlier in the West, but very little for East Greek. 
There is also East Greck at Polis from this time. 

The dwindling of the dedications in the late seventh and early sixth 
centuries is not, I think, of historical importance. It is true that this is the 
time at which Corinth was losing her trade to Athens, but the fact that not a 
scrap of Attic was found, and that the Polis shrine was receiving at this time 
more Corinthian than before, show that there isno connection. Perhaps the 
chief town of Ithaca was up till this time, in the south, but now began to be 
superseded by a place in the north, or perhaps the change of popularity to the 
northern shrine was simply a question of fashion, Ours had had a long run, 
and the terracottas show that it did not fall into actual disuse for centuries. 


Martin Rosertson. 
» See above, pp. 117 
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‘Tue Oricins or THE CAVEA 


No records or vase-paintings of an early date? give any idea of the 
appearance of the primitive theatre cavea, and few of the remains in Attica 


+ For vase-paintings, ete, see p. 1g1 below. 
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can be traced back even as far as the Persian Wars. The earliest form of the 
Theatre of Dionysus at Athens? may belong to the first half of the sixth 
century 3.¢., but none of the cavea there is of very early date; and it is 
questionable whether the theatre at Thorikos is as old as the sixth century.? 
There is mention of a theatre at Eleusis,? but none has been brought to light. 
It has therefore been suggested that the wide fight of steps above the Teleste- 
rion represented an auditorium. But the Telesterion was roofed over, and 
as the steps are immediately above it they would not have afforded a view of 
anything. In any case the architecture at Eleusis is bound up with the shape 





Fic. 1.—Skrapou, Boronia (ANciENT OrxxoMeNos). 
Peasants DANCING IN A SEMICIRCLE; AUDIENCE 
‘ARounD THEM. 


of the Telesterion, and has little connection with the architecture of the 
theatre cavea.t 

Odeum Seating. For description of odeums, see p. 185 below. It is clear 
that the earlier Greek odeums were always square in their ground-plan, and a 
consideration of the planning of pillars in the Odeum of Pericles will show that 
the seating must also have been in straight lines. The same applies to the 
convergent row of pillars at the Eleusis Telesterion and at the Thersilion in 
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Megalopolis; they, too, must have had straight rows of benches, derived 
like Thorikos from straight wooden ikria. 

The Orchestra. The chief difference between a theatre cavea and other 
forms of auditorium is the existence of an orchestra, or roughly circular flat 
space reserved for the dancing of the chorus. The literary references to 
Thespis of Ikaria ? make it clear that he was the originator of Attic tragedy, 
and that before his time there were no actors, only the chorus with their 
exarkhos. Hence it is not surprising that in the designing of theatres the 
orchestra had to be planned first. Evidently at Thorikos a rectangular area, 
supported by a terrace wall, was felt to be sufficient as a dancing-place; and 
the same applies to Ikaria and perhaps Rhamnus. Elsewhere the shape of 
the orchestra was circular or roughly circular. Where dancing is concerned, 
the most natural setting for it is a circular space.? 

The Polygonal Scheme. "Thus the auditorium was subsidiary to the orchestra, 
but more important than the stage buildings, in the early theatre. The 
orchestra would be placed conveniently near the hollow of a hill, and the 
spectators would in the first place be content either to sit or stand on the slope.* 
Unconnected wooden planks, which could be removed after the performance, 
could also be laid down. As these would be straight, we can see in this what 
may be called a polygonal layout, consisting of a number of planks approxi- 
mately tangential to the orchestra circle. But the trouble of laying down 
and taking up these planks would lead to a further stage in which proper 
wooden stands, connected in front and behind, would be substituted. ‘These, 
especially owing to theit being pierced by stairways, would tend to continue 
the polygonal outline. But as soon as they themselves were replaced by a 
stone cavea, the hexagon or heptagon could disappear, and an arc of a 
circle take its place. The older method has not survived in wood, but there 
are one or two stone survivals of it, such as Thorikos and Rhamnus, and the 
Prohedria at Tegea. 


Note on Theatral Areas. 
‘A theory has been advanced that the Athens theatre was influenced by 
Thorikos, Thorikos by the Agora steps at Lato in East Crete, and Lato by 
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the Minoan theatral areas, such as those at Knossos, Phaistos and Gournia.t 
These theatral areas? would serve as a grandstand for spectators to watch 
processions or athletic or other contests. At Lato® in East Crete, facing the 
‘Agora, is a series of nine ot ten steps, high and narrow, divided by two deep 
and narrow stairways, and flanked by high walls. The stairs are not as high 
as the tiers, so that twelve of them correspond to nine tiers. Fig. 3 gives 
measurements ‘ of a cross-section taken at the left (S.W.) stairway. It will 
be seen that there are considerable variations, so that the rise of 35 cm. 
reported in BCH loc. cit. is not at all accurate. The distance between the 
side walls is about 5 m. 50, their length 4 m. 50. At the summit of the tiers 
there is a door giving access to a building, doubtfully identified as a 
Prytaneum. ° 

Itsis obvious that these tiers have no other purpose than to provide a 
grandstand for spectators. What the spectators watched is a point of 
dispute, but in any case there can be no question of dramatic performances. 
The date of the tiers has been placed in the seventh or sixth century, but 
they may well be later. It is conceivable that these are an imitation of the 
Minoan theatral area,’ but, except for the west wing of the Knossos area, 
all the latter have wide, low treads suitable for processions to mount; more- 
over, they are not divided by stairways, or at least by sunken stairways, 
whereas this feature of the later Greek cavea is found at Lato. 

The theory of a connection between Lato and the theatre at Thorikos is 
most unlikely. It is true that in Thorikos, too, we find a central section of 
rectilinear shape, bounded on each side by a narrow stairway. But here the 
similarity ceases. The tiers at Thorikos are undoubtedly intended for seated 
spectators, whereas those at Lato were not. Moreover, the Thorikos cavea 
belongs to a definite theatre, while the tiers at Lato are merely an-appendage 
to the Agora, and could never have expanded to form a permanent audi- 
torium, It is far more reasonable to explain the rectilinear section at 
Thorikos as an imitation in stone of earlier wooden seats. 
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Greex Names ror Parts of THE CAVEA 


The nomenclature of the Greek theatre has often been set out and dis- 
cussed; perhaps the best account is that by A. Miiller in Philologus Suppl. vii. 





Fic. 2—Laro, Steps asove Acora. 


It is therefore only necessary to mention some names which have been 
disputed or wrongly interpreted. 
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1. "Emééetpov. This word is only found (twice) in the Delos inscriptions 
There it evidently means ‘ the seats above the diazoma ’, but should not be 
translated ‘ gallery ’,? which signifies a distinct upper floor. LS® give a totally 
different meaning, ‘ building adjoining a theatre ’, which seems less probable. 
‘The word has been conjectured by Holland as the reading in Theophr. Char. 
XXX. 7, Kal emi Gav Thvixare topevectaa tous uleis, fvika TpoIka aqiéow of 
GcartpéSven (0 AB; ki Geétpav V). But (a) 78 would also be needed, (5) the 
corruption is more likely to have occurred from the unfamiliar word 8eorpésvon 
to éeétpev than vice versa. 

2. Aio&os.¢ The obvious meaning is that of a diazoma, or horizontal 
passage across the middle of the cavea. This is unnecessarily disputed by 
Bulle 187, who wishes the 8io80s to be what is, later in the inscriptions, 
called tmidéerpov. As biégeouaS was probably not a classical word, there 
must have been some expression to take its place; and Sio60s shows well 

+ the purpose of the horizontal passage. 

3. Kepxis. Commenting on a Delos inscription * which mentions repairs 
to KepiSas Bo Tas Tapk Thy eloobov, Bulle rejects the usual interpretation 
as ‘cunei’, and without quoting parallels, gives the arbitrary meaning 
“pillars” (for. parodos gates). Evidently the operation consisted rather in 
repairing part of the first and second kerkides,? i.e., those nearest to the 
Theatre Street parodos, which was the principal entrance (<lo080s). 

4. TIép060s. Inscriptions from Tasos in Asia Minor,* recording dramatic 
and musical performances, contain the sentence: xai eipev t wépobos Bpoxniv, 
Bi Ox tyévero Bapedv. Miiller’s suggestion, that this means the payment of one 
drachma for each of the seats next to the diazoma, is absurd. The word 
srépoBos as part of the theatre means a passage, usually (as used by modern 
writers) those on each side of the orchestra, also called etoobos; but the 
meaning of the inscription is obscure. 





‘Tue Cavea mw ANoEND Ant 

Unfortunately there are very few ancient representations either of the 
whole cavea, or of part of it, or even of spectators. The subject was not 
considered suitable for vase-paintings, perhaps owing to the difficulty of 
representing, even schematically, an audience of thousands. - Thus we can 
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only comment on the few surviving representations; of those given below, 
only in (E) and (F), both Roman, is it certain that an actual theatre is 
intended to be portrayed. 

(A) Black-figure fragments by Sophilos, about 580-70 8.c.!_ These contain 
the inscriptions $OILO$: METPA®SEN and TIATPO 7 LVS: ATLA, i.¢., TMortpéxhou 
&ra. The seats are (in fact) those of a sixth-century stadium. Evidently 
the stadium, even then, had seats rising in regular tiers. Bieber considers 
the seating to be wooden, and this seems plausible from the early date *; but 
the painting itself is completely solid, and may possibly represent stone or 
rock. The tiers rise with the uncomfortable inclination of 1 in 1, being even 
steeper than the cavea at Khaironeia.® The eight tiers face both directions, 
and rise to an apex in the centre; the spectators are all sitting on them, 
though their legs are often not portrayed. No Prohedria is shown, and the 
rows, which are drawn in section, are probably intended to be rectilinear. In 
spite of the differences between this ‘grandstand’ and the theatre cavea, 
it, like the steps at Lato, gives an interesting comparison with theatres. 

(B) Corinthian krater, Berlin 1655, from Cervetri (the Amphiaraos 
krater.)® Three rows of spectators (old men) are shown, and all are sitting on 
separate thrones, which are finely carved and appear to be wooden. The 
thrones are placed side by side and in rows one behind the other, and the 
back rows are on the same level as the front. The spectators are watching a 
chariot race, not a dramatic performance; but the accurate representation. 
of wooden thrones with horizontal arm-rests is of importance in giving an 
idea of the wooden Prohedria throne in the early theatre. 

(C) A Panathenaic amphora of ¢. 550 8.0., Paris, Cabinet de Médailles 
24g, from Kamiros,* shows spectators sitting in tiers watching an acrobat. 
Four spectators are shown sitting and standing on a rising stand of irregular 
shape, and clapping their hands. 

(D) Etruscan fresco, Weege, Etruskische Malerei, Beilage I; Jal 1916, 118, 
Beilage I; Bieber, H.T., fig. 428. Spectators are shown watching games, 
perhaps at a stadium.. They are sitting on plain wooden seats, of the simple 
type shown in fig. ro, and men and women are in the same place. 

(E) Roman coin of Athens, BM Cat. Greek Coins, Attica, etc., pl. XIX, 
fig. 8: Flickinger 63 and front cover; Bieber, Denkmiler 75, This Athenian 
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coin of the Roman period gives a front view of the cavea, the Acropolis wall 
and the Parthenon, which is situated quite correctly in relation to the theatre. 
The details are very vague, and the number of tiers and kerkides is diminished 
for the sake of simplicity ; but the diazoma is shown very clearly, as if it had a 
road running along it. As this is only a distant view and a small coin, no 
spectators are included. : 

(F) Roman coin of Herakleia in Bithynia; Wieseler pl. III. 17. This 
coin gives a view of the Roman theatre at Herakleia in Bithynia, taken from 
the outside. In front, we see the back wall of the scaena, with its arcades. 
In the centre is the orchestra, where a gladiatorial contest appears to be in 
progress. At the back is the cavea, of which we can see the top half, sur- 
mounted by a colonnade. Seated in the cavea are the spectators, who are 
enlarged out of proportion to the building in order to be visible. 

(G) The alleged vase-painting reproduced in Millin, Peinture de vases 
antiques ii, 78 (whence Ann. Inst. 1829, 407 ff., pls. H, I; Wieseler 34, pls. 
8a-c), is undoubtedly bogus, i.e., never existed at all. If genuine, as believed 
by Wieseler and others, it would provide the only picture of a Greek cavea; 
but, as Reinach in his commentary on Millin loc. cit. says, the whole thing is a 
monstrosity and must have been invented as a puzzle by some dilettante. 


‘Virruvius’ ‘THeaTRuM GRraEcoRUM’ 


In some very well-known chapters of his fifth book, Vitruvius expounds 
the ideal directions for the construction of a theatre. They may be sub- 
divided into (1) General directions, (2) Directions which apply to the Roman 
theatre only, (3) Directions which apply to the Greck theatre only. The 
second, and parts of the others,? do not concern us here. The first section 
includes Vitruvius’ directions regarding bronze vessels in the theatre, and these 
lead to a long digression on Greek harmony.* 

Choice of Site. Vitruvius’ recommendations can be summed up in three 
prohibitions: do not build a theatre in a marshy or unhealthy place, do not 
lett face south, do not build it on a level piece of ground. This was obviously 
the order of importance, in his opinion, in the choice of a site. The Greeks, 
however, seem to have considered the last point first in their desire for 
economy. If there was only one hollow slope within reach, marshes and sun 
were of minor importance. It is true that Greek theatres are found in plains, 
just as some Roman theatres are on steep slopes; Eretria and Mantineia may 
in Hopelos gub-as Bg abs depcang the theate ot SEH Ga, 206 dens monly wide * ME 
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be instanced. In both of these! an artificial mound had to be heaped up at 
considerable labour, and at Eretria it was even found necessary later to 
excavate the orchestra below the natural level of the earth. But these are 
great exceptions. We can safely say that, at least in the fifth century, the 
Greeks did not bother about the direction which their theatres faced. Five 
of the earliest caveas, Athens, Thorikos, Eretria, Rhamnus and Syracuse, 
face almost due south. More attention seems to have been paid to this point 
at a later date.’ As regards marshy land, the topography and afforestation 
of modern Greece are too different from those of ancient times to enable any 
exact opinion; but Oiniadai, and even ‘ town-planned ” Megalopolis, are not 














Fic. 4.—Virruvivs’ Grezx Tratre. 


to-day considered at all healthy. Yet ‘ piles and substructures’, mentioned 
as a Bevtepos TrAots in Vitr. v. 3. 3, cannot actually have been necessary. 
Planning. This may be taken next in order, although in Vitruvius (v. 7. 1) 
it does not come next. A suitable centre is found and the orchestra circle is 
drawn. Then, in a Greek as opposed to a Roman theatre, three squares are 
inscribed in it with their corners equidistant. The base line of one of these * 
constitutes the front of the proscenium, while the stairs are formed by pro- 
longing the radii where they intersect the eight corners in front of this line 
(see Fig. 4). The front row will not be exactly circular, but expanding 
slightly outwards and drawn from three centres. The stairs should continue 
1 Fiechter, Bria; G. Fougéres, Mantndeet 'Arcadie (Crete), which face due south; Philippi faces S.S.E. 


Oriental, 165. For other theatres, see Miller 30,1. 2. * This square alone is shown in Fig. 4. 
"Naturally there are later theatres, eg., Aptera 
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above the diazoma in a straight line, but ‘a praecinctione inter eas iterum 
mediae dirigantur, et ad summam quotiens praecinguntur altero tanto semper 
amplificantur’ (v. 7.2.) This is usually translated as if Vitruvius only intended 
the stairs to be once doubled in each theatre. But he evidently means that 
there should be four times as many stairways above the second diazoma ! 
Such a system is nowhere extant, and perhaps he is using inexact phrasing. 
To continue his suggéstions, the measurements of seats, stone or marble, in 
Roman theatres (and possibly’ Greek), should be as follows. Height: ‘Ne 
minus alti sint palmopede, <ne plus pede)? et digitis sex ’—perhaps the best 
reading in a corrupt passage. This would give a possible height of 16-18 
Roman inches, i.e., about 37-41 cm. Width: 2-2} Roman feet, i.e., about 
55-69 cm. (v. 6. 3). The diazomata (‘ praecinctiones’) should be erected 
proportionately to the height of the theatres; this presumably means that 
they should split up the- upper from the lower rows as equally as possible. 
They should not be higher at the back than they are wide, otherwise the 
sound will rise too much, and the word-endings be difficult to hear in the 
epitheatron (v. 3. 4). A line drawn from top to bottom row should touch the 
corner of every row. In other words, the diazomata should ideally be of 
equal height-width proportion to the seats; if one is 1: 2, the other should 
be also.? Finally, he favours a colonnade, either behind the skene or round 
the top of the cavea or somewhere near the theatre, and mentions examples 
at Rome, Athens, Smyrna and Tralles (v. 9. 1). 

Comparison with Existing Theatres. The orchestra circle was originally, no 
doubt, drawn very roughly; but in Hellenistic theatres it was, as Vitruvius 
says, the architect's starting-point, and was measured with great exactness. 
At Epidauros the centre is marked by a circular stone, which served for 
measurements and proportions throughout the theatre? Although Vitruvius 
says ‘ita tribus centris hac descriptione ampliorem habent orchestram 
Graeci’ (v. 7. 2), strictly speaking, the orchestra retained its original circular 
shape; the expansion of the arc only applies to the cavea proper. 

‘The ‘ ground plan’ of three inscribed squares is to be taken, as is commonly 
the case with Vitruvius, more as an ideal precept than as a recording of fact. 
It does, however, give a fair description of one or two Greek theatres. The 
distance of the proscenium from the orchestra centre has ‘been shown by 
Bieber, H.T., 255,5 to apply to Magnesia, Delos, etc. The plan of having 
stairways opposite the corners of the inscribed squares implies eight stairways 
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and seven kerkides (Fig. 4), as at Pergamon, Delos, Mantineia, Pompeii (large 
theatre) and originally at Segesta. It has the advantage of giving neither too 
few stairways nor too many (¢.g., Sikyon has fifteen! and Thorikos only 
three) ; and also of being an uneven number. But seven cannot be said to 
be more common than other numbers. 

‘The refinement referred to by Vitruvius, whereby the arc is drawn from 
three centres and thus slightly enlarged, was only adopted in a few Greek 
theatres. Examples are: Epidauros (perhaps the prototype), Priene, Delos 
and Oropos. Each of the two other methods, straight wings and circular 
wings with the same radius, is about equally common. The advantages of 
the three-centre method are easier exit for the spectators and avoidance of the 
ugly protrusion of the extreme corners. Thus it is most commonly adopted 
in those theatres which have caveas forming a very obtuse angle (¢.g., 210°). 

Vitruvius’ recommendation to double the stairways above the first diazoma 
is more often found than not, in such theatres as have a diazoma. There is 
no doubling in Argos, Sikyon, Syracuse, etc.*; there is said to have been 
no doubling at Athens ¢ or Megalopolis, but there is insufficient evidence 
on this point. At Pergamon, Myra and Stratonikeia we find the curious 
device of placing the upper stairways half-way between the lower ones, with- 
out continuing the latter above the diazoma. Possibly this was intended to 
help the entering crowd to distribute itself better. 

Evidently outside stairways were part of Vitruvius’ ‘ theatram Graecorum’ ; 
for in his Roman section * he suggests six cunei and seven stairways. Lateral 
stairs are the almost invariable practice in mainland Greece, only ‘ archaic” 
theatres like Thorikos ® not having this feature. In Asia Minor, practice is not 
uniform, though they are only absent in a minority of theatres. 

‘The seat measurements are really those applicable to Roman theatres, 
and are too high and narrow for most Greek seats, except in the epitheatron. 
Vitruvius does not give separate measurements for Greek theatres, nor does 
he mention the different level between foot-space and seat, customary in the 
latter, but uncommon in Roman theatres. 

His words about diazomata (v. 3. 4) ? represent a fair account as judged 
by the remains. Usually, however, the diazoma tends to be almost, or quite, 
as high as it is wide. Thus at Epidauros § its height is 1 m. 35 and its width 
1 m. 83, giving a proportion of 15 : 100, whereas the proportion of the 


The  peculily shaped theatre near Xanthos respects ftom Athens, has doubling. Seep. 198, n. 85. 
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epitheatron seats is 196: 100, a much lower angle. In Delos? we have similar 
proportions: height rm. 16, width 1 m. 50. Some theatres have extremely 
high, narrow diazomata, of the kind that Vitruvius dislikes; this is chiefly in 
rock-cut theatres, such as Khaironeia® and Lindos. On the other hand, the 
lower diazoma in the rock-cut Argos theatre ® appears to be over twice as 
wide as it is high, and thus to give the upper spectators a poor view! The 
dictum (v. 3. 4) that ‘a line drawn from the top to the bottom row should 
touch the corner of every row’ applies only to theatres in which the upper 
seats are of equal height with the lower. In about half, the epitheatron seats, 
where measurable, are up to 7 cm. higher. 

It is not stated by Vitruvius that the Greeks ever had colonnades round 
the top of their caveas. The colonnades mentioned are (v. 9. 1): At Athens, 
those of Eumenes and of the new temple of Dionysus, and the Odeum of 
Pericles ;4 at Smyrna, the Colonnade of Stratonike; and at Tralles, the 
colonnade all round the stadium, which is ‘like those of stage buildings *. 
Other towns are also said to have ‘ circa theatra.. . porticus et ambulationes ’; 
Here ‘circa’ merely means ‘ in the neighbourhood’. The Roman practice 
of crowning the cavea with a semi-circular colonnade was entirely unknown 
to the Greeks. Epidauros, however, has a paved passage 62 cm. wide behind 
the top row of all; and it is reported® that in 1668 Desmonceaux found a 
low wall, of which slight traces remain, behind this. So there would have 
been a passage, similar to a diazoma (but not to be called by this name) 
running all round the cavea at the top. It is uncertain whether the trepioBos 
referred to in the Delian inscriptions’ has this meaning. 

Archetype of Vitruvius’ Cavea. Although Vitruvius has obviously drawn 
upon many sources for his ideal Greek theatre, as regards the geometrical 
layout and the description of the cavea, no writer has noticed the extra- 
ordinary correspondence between Vitruvius’ theatre and that of Delos.6. In 
the cavea and the general layout, almost every detail corresponds. The 
theatre faces west (not south) and is situated on a healthy eminence. 
There are seven kerkides, as suggested, and cight stairways, which have 
intermediate stairs above the diazoma. The cavea encloses an area of 
approximately 210°, the implied angle in Vitruvius, and is planned on his 
‘three-centre’’ system. The diazoma ® is not as high at the back as it is in 

* Chamonard, BCH 1896, 285 ; Fossum, AFA 1926, Vi 
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width. . All these points are such as vary considerably from place to place. 
Can it be a coincidence that they agree word for word with the cavea described 
by Vitruvius? The only slight disagreement is the fact that the angle of 
inclination is not uniform at Delos, owing to the epitheatron seats being higher. 
But this is a refinement which may well have escaped notice. Thus, while 
Vitruvius’ account of Greek stage buildings may have been derived from some 
different source, it is incorrect to speak of ‘ Vitruvius’ fanciful model for 
Greek theatres *2 

The Digressions on Acoustics, etc. In two passages (v. 3: 2 and v. 8. 1) 
Vitruvius wanders away from his subject in order to enlarge upon his scientific 
theories. In the first, he is discussing the orientation of theatres, and says 
that caveas should not face south, as the sun’s rays, penetrating into the 
hollow, swirl round and round and stifle the atmosphere. The second is a 
very long digression on acoustics, evidently a favourite subject with Vitruvius. 
He mentions that in certain Greck theatres 4yela, or bronze sounding- 
vessels, were placed somewhere in the cavea, and helped the already good 
acoustics by reverberating to the natural pitch of the actors. He even implies 
that these could be tuned at will in order to correspond with the actors’ voices. 
This leads on to a further digression on the principles of Greek harmony. 
It should be noted that no remains of or places for such bronze vessels have 
been found in any Greek cavea. In the Graeco-Roman theatre of Aizanoi,? 
in Phrygia, a number of niches were found at intervals throughout the cavea; 
but it is doubtful whether they were used for bronze vessels. No doubt, 
when Vitruvius speaks of Greek theatres having them, he is generalising from 
asingle example. It may be conjectured that he drew this detail, like others 
concerning the Greek cavea, from the theatre of Delos. The cavea at Delos 
is not sufficiently well preserved for us to determine whether it could have had 
bronze vessels or not. ‘They would not necessarily have left any traces. But 
they would, in any case, be quite a luxury, not a necessity, and we should 
look for them in a prosperous and refined city such as Delos was during the 
Hellenistic Age. 

That artificial aids to acoustics were not necessary can be demonstrated 
at Epidauros, where a man standing in the middle of the orchestra can almost 
whisper, and every word will be heard distinctly by a friend seated on the top 
row, fifty-five rows above the orchestra. When the friend speaks he will not 
be heard so distinctly. The acoustics are considerably impaired by rain or 
wind. Speakers from the base of the proscenium are not so audible, though 
they can be heard very distinctly if they speak in a raised voice. This falling- 


2 Brownson in AJA 1891, 269, himself referring to * Texier, Déscriptin de "Asie Mineure i, 113. 
the cavea. 
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off is partly due to the fact that the seating in the cavea faces the orchestra 
and not the stage; but also to the fact that the skene is only preserved to a 
height of about 2 fect, as against its original height, which may have reached 
the same level as the diazoma.1_ The presence of this as a background would 
have helped the actors.to a great extent. For many years now, trees have 
been planted behind the skene (see Pl. 52), and these give a slight aid to the 
acoustic effects.* 

The secret of Epidauros undoubtedly lies in its perfect proportions, in that 
puovler which so impressed Pausanias. Good acoustics are also to be found now 
at Delphi and, to a lesser extent, Athens, Delos, Thera and Sikyon. Megalo- 
polis has poor acoustics now owing to the recent undergrowth. Rock-cut 
theatres provide a dead effect, which would not be so great when spectators 
were numerous.* 

Note. Vitruvius raises many points of interest, and the following four 
sections, which are principally concerned with the planning of theatres, are 
intended partly as a commentary on his ideas of the correct appearance and 
the function of Greek theatres. 


Tueatres AND Town-PLanninc * 


The idea of disposing all the streets of a town in an orderly fashion first 
occurred to the Greeks in the fifth century. It seems likely that the Piraeus 
was the first city to be built in this way. Of the two theatres at the Piraeus, 
the older is that at Munychia. It is now completely ruined, but from the 
report made in 1884. it appears to have lain parallel to the street system, 
though rather outside the urban area. The small Zea theatre ®is much later, 
and so had to fit in with the ‘ chess-board ’ system. The plan in Haverfield, 
fig. 2, gives a good idea of the layout. 

Priene? is another example of town-planning, and there the theatre 
occupies, in effect, one and a half rectangles in length and one and a half in 
width. The side and rear analemmata are arranged to form a rough 
rectangle. The same principle is visible at Pompeii, but there the theatre, 
as opposed to the odeum, has a circular analemma. At Knidos both the 
theatre and the odeum fit in with the town-planning. Pergamon, Ephesos, 

2 Vitruvius? preespt that it should reach to the Spiers, The Arcicture of Ancint Gree, rev. by W. 
height of the top of the eavea only applic to Reman Dintmoon, London, 14]: Ke Ac Bosiadioy 
theatres, Grdung in cihes biedebas™ (Hetielberg and 

Mose text bookshave old photographsofEpidauros, Berlise 1657) 
which omit these. See, e.g, fig. 187 of Bieber's H.T., _* Epk. Arch, 1884, 170. Ch, however, Judeich, 
Dublithed in 1999 Terapia 

3 In modern times performances have been held at *hilios, Praktika 1880, 50; Eph. Arch. 1885, 62; 
Athens (theatee of Dionysus and Odeurn of lerodes), Dragatso, Bok Arch: 1084) 6, 
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Perge and other Asiatic cities, as also Thera, include their theatres in properly 
laid out plans. At Miletos,t on the other hand, the theatre is built up against 
the city wall, while the town-planning system is at an angle of about 40° 
from it. Although the present remains of the theatre are Roman, this surely 
indicates that its Greek predecessor was on this exact site, and was built 
earlier than the rectangular scheme. Apart from Miletos, other examples 
of theatres adjacent to town walls are: Philippi, where the theatre, datable 
to about 357 B.C., has its cast analemma adjoining the city wall; Thasos,? 
where the east analemma consists of part of the city wall; New Pleuron,* 
Aipion® and Skotoussa (Thessaly).? ‘The theatre at Rhamnus? makes use of 
fortification walls to a certain extent. 

With regard to Sikyon, the case is not quite clear. Fossum in AJA 1905, 
272 contends that there is a complete layout of streets dating from shortly 
after 303 3.c. As the theatre is not quite in alignment with this, he maintains 
that it must be dated earlier than this part. But (2) the alignment difference 
is very small, (6) Diodorus xx, 102 says that before 303 3.0. most of the 
inhabitants lived on the coast, not near the Acropolis. 

‘Thus in the majority of cases the theatres fit in with the general scheme— 
a somewhat surprising fact, since it is to be imagined that town-planning 
was introduced very seldom before the age of Alexander, whereas dramatic 
performances are known to have been held considerably earlier. The 
difficulty is removed if we assume that in the fifth and early fourth centuries 
both stage and auditorium, in-most of the smaller towns, were wooden 
constructions, sometimes resting on a foundation of stone, which would be 
razed to the ground when a permanent marble theatre was erected. Thus the 
orientation of the latter could be adapted to the requirements of town- 
planning. At Delos ® the change was effected gradually, and the old orienta- 
tion was kept; in small theatres, however, the older plan might be rejected 
in the interests of uniformity. 


Tue Greek Sewicrcre 
While the true Roman cavea occupies exactly 180°, the Greck cavea, unless 

it has been altered in Roman times, always occupies more than 180°, and 
its wings do not necessarily follow the same arc as the remainder. The 
extent of the cavea varies from just over 180° to about 210°. There is a 
curiously muddled account of this practice in Haigh 93: ‘In most of the 

2 Von Geskan, 6: pl. 6: 4 lin, Thali, n10, 

PEE GT Fie i; id, BCH 1928, 4. 7 See pe i76,_ Called tergoro iscrptions. 


2 Bice xga8, 493,88. 4 Stone seating first introduced in 297130. (IG. 2. 
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Circular (No. I below). 
According to Vitruvius (No. III below). 


A 
B. 

C. ‘Athens (No. IT below) 

D. Epidauros (No. IV below). 





Fio.'5.—Tae Greex Seuncincte. 
From Dérpfeld and Reisch, Das griechische Theater, figs. 67-70. 
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later theatres the two ends of the semicircle were prolonged in the same 
curve as before, so that the inside boundary of the auditorium formed ‘about 
two-thirds of a regular circle’ (i.¢., 240°). ‘ The effect of this arrangement 
was that the spectators sitting at the extremities of the two wings faced towards 
the centre of the orchestra, and away from the stage. Nor is this surprising.’ 
On the contrary, it would be very surprising if that had been the case, for 
the spectators at the wings would have been constantly compelled to crook 
their necks sideways, and some of them would have seen little of the stage. 
Actually the extension on each side never amounts to more than 15°, averaging 
8°. This small prolongation not only utilised extra space, but added to the 
architectural beauty of the building, without seriously obstructing the view 
of the stage even from the extreme wings. Apart from irregularly built 
theatres, the only exception to these rules is Pergamon, where the parodos 
walls form a straight line, but the cavea itself only a small segment. Vitruvius’ 
Greek theatre should form an angle of nearly 210°. 

Dérpfeld in D-R, figs. 67-70, gives four types of caveas, according to the 
arrangement at the wings; these are reproduced in Fig. 5 (A, C, B,D). No. I 
is the completely uniform arc of a circle, as is found at Megalopolis, Sikyon, 
‘Argos, Ephesos, Dodona, New Pleuron and elsewhere. ‘This must have been 
common at first, but gradually died out because of two disadvantages: (i) the 
spectators at the wings did not enjoy as good a view of the stage as they would 
otherwise, (ii) the ends of the parodos walls would project too much and 
obstruct the exit into the parodoi. 

No. IT is the method, first found in the present cavea at Athens, of extend- 
ing the section beyond the semicircle by means of straight lines. We also 
find this at Eretria (the late fourth century reconstruction), Piraeus (Zea), 
Oiniadai, Assos, Aigeira (?), Akrai, Termessos and Pompeii. Of these, all 
except Athens and Eretria are late Hellenistic. But Fiechter * is not entitled 
to argue from this that at Athens it must be a late alteration from method 
No. I; for not only can we adduce Eretria as a parallel, but there is no evidence 
for such a change having taken place. The shape may have originated at 
Athens in the following way. It is known ‘ that the Periclean orchestra was 
further north than the earliest orchestra; and there may have been a further 
shift at the time of the Lycurgean reconstruction. Assuming § that the size of 
the orchestra did not change, the move northwards, i.e., towards the cavea, 
would tend to result in a rectilinear section between the widest part of the 
pre-Periclean orchestra and the widest part 2s the later orchestra. This 

* Planin Fig. 6, Astrest prevented enlargement on AJIT. 


Ng We ao" but for the fact that its wings are + Gf Picard: GaniStdge 8, 
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method did not produce a very artistic effect, as the sudden change from curved 
to rectilinear offends the eye. 

Hence the systems seen in Nos. III and IV were thought out by architects. 
The first application of the ‘ three-centre ’ system is at Epidauros, where the 
broadening out begins within the basic semicircle. Vitruvius’ precepts + are 
based rather upon Delos, which has broadening only in the extra 15° (between 
180° and 210°) at each end. The ‘ three-centre’ method is also adopted at 
Priene, and at Magnesia, which imitated Priene.? 





Fic. 6.—PeroaMon IN Greex Tras. 
From Dérpfeld and Reisch, op. cit, fig. 61. 


Peculiar experiments with the shape of the cavea were not favoured, but 
we have one such example, in a cavea partly square and partly rounded, at 
Xanthos® in Asia Minor. Irregularities, however, often occur even’ in 
Hellenistic theatres; and these are frequently made worse, or symmetry 
destroyed, by the romanisation of Greek theatres, which is discussed below, 
p. 191. Fortunately the Romans altered few theatres in mainland Greece ; 
the majority have remained with their caveas intact, and we are able to 
observe little details, like this ‘ three-centre ’ system, which gave Epidauros 
the &ppovie it still possesses. 

tga. parodoihas been replaced 
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Tue Spectators’ View! 


Milller’s aim was to advocate the high stage contested by Dérpfeld, and 
for this purpose he tried to demonstrate that the spectators at Athens would 
not have been able to see a low stage. Dérpfeld retaliated by asking how the 
occupants of the Prohedria in the lateral kerkides, being so low, would have 
been able to see what happened on such a high stage. Haigh raises the point 
of caveas where the front row is high above the orchestra. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge, supporting Dérpfeld, argues that modern outdoor performances show 
that by good stage management both actors and chorus can be well seen from 
ground level. 

‘The view of the spectators in the topmost seats at Athens should first be 
considered. A passage from Alexis (fr. 41 Kock, quoted by Pollux ix, 44) 
makes the women complain of having to watch from the back rows ‘like 
strangers’; but there is no complaint about obstruction of the line of vision. 
While at Epidauros, Delos and elsewhere the epitheatron seats have a greater 
inclination, this is not so in the majority of theatres, including Athens; and so 
the view of the orchestra must have been partially obstructed, yet not to such 
an extent as to cause annoyance. Miiller was clearly incorrect in thinking 
that a low stage could not have been seen from the upper rows. He originally 
relied upon a drawing of his showing how much spectators could have seen 
over the heads of the row immediately in front of them! This mistake was 
soon shown up by Dérpfeld. When there are no fixed places, spectators will 
instinctively sit so as to see between the heads of the spectators in front of them. 
The drawings in Fig. 7 are based upon an afterthought of Miiller’s and are 
intended to show the line of vision over the head of the spectator two rows 
below. From Fig. 75 it will be seen that part of the orchestra (not to mention 
the skene) is completely visible; and that a partial view is obtained of those 
in the middle of the orchestra. In practice, a certain amount can be seen 
even below this level. Moreover, these difficulties only apply to those in the 
very top rows of all, which must have remained untenanted except in a great 
crowd.? 

Tf nothing in favour of the high stage is proved by Miller, nothing against it 
lies in Dérpfeld’s argument of poor visibility from the wings of the Prohedria. 


* A. Maller, Philologus Suppl. vii, x 
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For the Logeion was not wide, and the actors cannot have acted far from its 
front; hence all except their fect would have been clearly visible. 

The ideas of Dérpfeld and Haigh ! regarding the purpose of removing some 
of the front rows of the cavea are contradictory, but neither seems to have 
gathered the real purpose. They quote Assos, Pergamon and Delphi as 
instances of this; and Dérpfeld takes it as showing a conversion from the 
Hellenistic theatre, which he imagines to have a low stage, to an ‘ Asiatic’ 
type, in which alone he will concede the raised Logeion. But the real purpose 
of the removal of rows has been clearly shown by the excavation of the theatre 
at Corinth.? The Greek theatre was almost entirely destroyed in 146 ».0., 





Fic, 8.—Coriwrs, Orcuestra From West. 


and the remains later romanized. While the orchestra canal and most of 
the Greek seats remained, the lowest ten rows were removed, and a per- 
pendicular cutting made into the rock. This enlarged the orchestra and placed 
the spectators nearly 3 m. above it. The wall was plastered, and covered 
with frescoes of lions and gladiators, leopards, trainers and acrobats. Obviously 
the orchestra was used for exhibitions of this nature, and the high wall pro- 
tected the spectators. The same purpose is certain at Pergamon and Assos 
(and perhaps at Priene, where in Roman times a Prohedria bench was 
inserted in the fifth row). It would give greater protection to the audience 
from the wild animals, cither by a wooden screen or even without. If the 
raised Logeion had created so many difficulties in visibility, we should have 
expected a transformation of other caveas, too. 

= DAR 94a), Haigh 15 
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We must not confuse with this romanisation the purely Greek expedient 
of a drop of 50 cm. or so from the first row to the orchestra. Delphi is an 
example of this, riot of the other method; others are Khaironeia, Mycenae, 
Aigeira and Mantineia. In the case of the first three, there is a natural slope 
down at the orchestra level (cf. Thorikos); but at Mantineia the theatre is 
built on flat ground. Fougéres, Mantinée et 'Arcadie Orientale, 165, states that 
there was a drop of 1 m. 20, but he does not take into account the slight slope 
which the orchestra has even there. In these theatres there is no question of 
reconstruction of the cavea or of improving visibility. ‘There is nb evidence 
whatever that the Greeks discarded any Prohedria benches as being too low in 





Fic. 9-—Otyapta, Srapruw Seats, West Buock. 


relation to the Logeion. In Tegea+ a bench seems actually to have been 
placed in the orchestra in the third century n.c. or later; and the orchestra 
thrones at Oropos are of second century origin, while we know for certain 
that there the actors performed on the Logeion. Where large-scale removals 
of the front of the cavea took place, they were due entirely to Roman influence. 





Wooden SEATING 


Literary Evidence. Wooden benches were known by the name Ikpia (or 
ixpla),? which also meant wooden boat-decks, platforms,® stages or scaffold- 
ing. The references of Aristophanes, Kratinos and the lexicographers to ikria 
are set out in Pickard-Cambridge 11-12. The lexicographers’ references, 
SPAS yn meni ony wordy EARS SL Sey tee 
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all of late date, tell us: (1) that they were of the shape seen in Fig. r0, (2) that 
they were made of planks nailed together, (3) that they were used at Athens 
before the 8éarpov was made, (4) that they were for sitting on, or, according to 
Suidas s.v. Mparivas, for standing on, (5) that they were near the poplar, which 
some spectators climbed up in order to get a better view, (6) that they were 
in the Agora, where Dionysiac competitions took place before the theatre of 
Dionysus was constructed, (7) that the seating at the Ecclesia was also 
of wooden ikria. The language in which the benches are described is very 


ieee 


Fic. 10.—Woonen Seaixe, 





similar in all accounts, but there are definite discrepancies. ‘The information 
in Suidas is self-contradictory, as it refers to spectators standing and sitting on 
the same tkria. 

It has been held? that the accounts which include performances or 
competitions in honour of Dionysus in the Agora are incorrect. But the 
idea is not in itself unlikely, and it is difficult to see why the commentators 
should have invented it. We know that on the first day of the City Dionysia 
the statue of Dionysus was solemnly carried to the altar of the Twelve Gods. 
‘This altar is now known,’ through the discovery of an inscription bearing 
the words [A]écypos : évéGexev | PAouxovos | S58eKxcx Geofow, to have been situ- 
ated on the north side of the Agora. In later times the procession stopped 
here, and sang and danced. Thus it seems very likely that the City Dionysia 
were originally celebrated in the Agora, and only subsequently, perhaps at the 
end of the sixth century, transferred to the precinct of Dionysus. The 
evidence from lexicographers on @f« én” atyelpov is confused and possibly 
mistaken. But there seems no doubt that some kind of theatre existed in the 
Agora in the earliest days of performances,* that it had ikria, and that ikria 
were also erected in the theatre of Dionysus. Pickard-Cambridge 12 
writes: ‘Various passages . . . speak of a single poplar-tree (alysipos) in 
the market-place, which must surely be identical with the afysipes close to the 
ikria’. But both Hesychius and Suidas s.v. otysipou 6 say that the latter was 
tAnotov tol fepot, by which they probably mean the shrine of Dionysus rather 
than in or near the Agora. 





2 Bg, by Wilamowite-Moellendorff, Hermes, 1886, in of statues of the Twelve Gods. The 
597; Ri sv. Irion, 993. dedication by Leagros is before s8o a. 
Meritt, Huperia ¥, 957 5 Raubitschele, Hesperia “ Cf. the passage in Plato Laws, 8174, where he will 
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According to Suidas + there were two occasions at Athens when the wooden 
benches collapsed: the first during the lifetime of Pratinas, i.e., before 467 B.C. ; 
the second (in 4582), which caused Aeschylus to flee to Sicily. Haigh? 108, 
n. 1 dismisses the Iatter account as ‘ obviously a foolish conjecture of some 
commentator’. Certainly as a reason for his fleeing to Sicily we can reject it; 
but it is likely that the story, however absurd are the reasons it gives, had some 
basis of fact. Beare in CR liii, 939, 51 gives passages which, he claims, show 
that wooden seats were used in Athens not only throughout the fifth century 
but even at the time of the New Comedy. Detailed examination of these 
texts does not show them to be in any way conclusive ; his chief text, however, 
can be taken as a further reference to a collapse of seats, though not necessarily 
in the theatre of Dionysus. This is Plautus, Curculio, 644—7, and is obviously 
an incident borrowed from a Greek source, which must go back to the time of 
the New Comedy. The action of the Curculio takes place in Epidauros, there- 
for the kidnapping must have occurred elsewhere, but whether it was at 
Athens, where, it is true, many of the plots in the New Comedy were centred, 
is far from certain.? Many provincial theatres * had wooden seats up to the 
time of the New Comedy and even later. This may well be a reference to 
some nearer theatre; among those in the Argolid, the cavea at Mycenae 
was entirely wooden except the Prohedria. Moreover, we may adduce an 
argumentum ex silentio against such an occurrence in Athens. 

Another literary reference to wooden seats, not necessarily at Athens, is in 
Pollux iv. 122: 70 pévror Té& éBchAter Tals Trrepvails Korroxpouelv TrrepvoKoTrely EAeyou" 
trrofowy 8é TotrTo érrée Tivé &xPéAonev (cf.ii. 197). Beare loc. cit. well points out that 
Haigh § has failed to see that wtepvoxoneiv took place in the wooden and not in 
the stone auditorium. The word is a rare one, not found elsewhere, and this 
fact is easily explained by the custom dying out with the change-over to stone 
caveas. The explanation given by Pollux implies not only a seated audience, 
but a different type of wooden seating from that described by Hesychius.* 
Pollux’s type has, in addition, wooden strips forming a ‘front’ to the seats, 
which the audience kicked with their heels. Perhaps this is a later type, as it 
approximates more closely to the normal stone seating which superseded it. 

Evidence from Inscriptions. (1) Although in the Delian inscriptions? no 
direct mention is made of wood, the existence of wooden or earthen seats up 

2 suv. Mpstvos, Aloxthos. Ch, Pickard-Cambridge might be used even with stone seats’. But would 
r9ta. Kicking with sandals or bare fect against stone have 
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to 297-250 B.c., when stone was gradually substituted, is implied by the ex- 
tensive nature of the alterations, (2) An inscription from Gythion? reads: of 
Fqopor . . . tyBStwoaV Tpels yparrras elkdvars .. . Kal Té Bic Odarpov Tkpioc 765 Xopés. 
Bulle refers ikpice here to a stage for musical recitals, arguing that the 
explanation given by Kornemann loc. cit. (‘for the spectators to watch the 

* dances ’) is unsound, owing to there being no dances at musical festivals. But 
neither explanation is satisfactory. It is difficult to see why a special order 
from the ephors should be needed either to enable'the spectators to sit in the 
anditorium or to allot the stage to the performers. It may be argued that 
‘ré tkpicr consisted of wooden planks not assembled, but even the assembling 
of these would not warrant an order. Possibly a section of the cavea was 
reserved for the chorus. ‘The excavations at Gythion ® have revealed a stone 
cavea, but it is of later date than this edict. 

Evidence from Ancient Art. Whether the Sophilos fragment depicts wooden 
seats has already been discussed.? The Amphiaraos krater 4 shows spectators 
on elaborately carved wooden thrones, and so confirms archaeological evi- 
dence about the Prohedria. The only certain representation of spectators on 
wooden benches, if we eliminate the Sophilos fragment, is the Etruscan fresco. 

‘Archaeological Evidence. The evidence for wooden Prohedriae, which 
became almost obsolete in Hellenistic times, will be examined elsewhere.* 
‘The front row was often considered asa separate entity from the rest of the 
cavea. ‘Thus it seems that in the Athens wooden cavea ® the front row only 
was composed of wooden seats resting on stone foundations. At Piraeus (Zea) 
there may have been a wooden Prohedria in an otherwise entirely stone cavea, 
‘At Mycenae,’ on the other hand, the Prohedria is of stone, while the absence 
of other seats suggests a wooden section behind. 

‘As is natural, no remains of wooden seating have been found. Evidence, 
therefore, rests entirely on the absence of visible seating in many theatres; 
but a cavea of plain earth is a’possible alternative in smaller towns. Theatres 
in mainland Greece at which wooden caveas may be suggested are as follows: 

(x) Athens® Apart from the literary evidence, Dérpfeld’s excavation of 
the earth under the present stone cavea affords a glimpse of the earlier 
conditions. Haigh * summarises this as follows: ‘On digging down into the 
earth foundations of the present auditorium it has been ascertained that these 
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foundations consist of two layers. The upper one belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury, as is shown by the fragments of pottery embedded in it; the lower one 
is proved by similar evidence to be not later than the fifth’. As this evidence 
appears to be trustworthy, Bulle, following Puchstein,® is incorrect in 
dating the present stone cavea to the time of Nicias, 420 3.c.; there is, on 
the other hand, no justification for Beare’s * late date. We shall be following 
the literary tradition most closely if we ascribe this important change’ to 
Lykourgos, between 338 and 326 8.c. But the wall 4 in front of the present 
west parodos wall, and the pre-Euclidean inscriptions, show that part of the 
earlier auditorium was of stone. Haigh, after discussing Dérpfeld’s excava- 
tion below the stone cavea, continues 5: ‘The innovation adopted in 499, 
in consequence of the accident,* was not the erection of a stone theatre, 
but the substitution of solid earth foundations for the ikria or wooden supports 
on which the seats had previously rested’. Beare ? very properly points out 
that, whatever the non-theatrical meanings of ifria may be, in a theatre cavea 
they mean ‘ seats’ and not any kind of scaffolding or supports; though these 
may have been necessary at Athens owing to the irregularities of the Acropolis 
slope. It should be noted that, without the literary evidence, Dérpfeld’s 
excavation would not have given any definite information as to the material 
of the older cavea. 

(2) Eretria.® A transformation took place in the whole theatre at Eretria 
about 320 8.c. As the later cavea was much further removed from the old 
skene, it follows that the earlier cavea must have been situated where the 
orchestra now is. The new orchestra was constructed by excavating the 
earth to about 3 m. below ground level; and with the earth so removed an 
artificial embankment for the new cavea was created. Seeing that the amount 
of earth excavated approximately equals that of the embankment, and in 
view of the difficulties otherwise entailed, we may assume that before 320 8.0. 
there was no earth embankment for the cavea. As the ground on this site 
's perfectly flat,? either there were wooden seats resting on scaffolding, or 
the spectators must have had a very poor view.19 

(3) Ikaria, Rhamnus, Oropos. At Ikaria and Rhamnus™ we meet the 
primitive Attic type of theatre, which contains only a stone Prohedria flanked 
by stone stelae. Behind this there is an upward slope, but no remains pre- 
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served. In both cases it is doubtful whether there were ever any seats behind 
the Prohedria. The people probably stood, or sat as best they could; for in 
almost every respect these theatres were primitive and different from other 
types. If there were seats, they were of wood. The reference by Dérpfeld 
in AM 1926, 22 to an early oval auditorium at Oropos? has led to a mis- 
understanding. This has no connection with the theatre there, but refers to 
what may best be considered altar steps at some distance away. Poros 
foundations are all that is now visible in the second century theatre, but it is 
possible that wooden seats may have had a poros support. 

(4) Delos. Here the evidence is purely epigraphical,? as the excavations 
have given no clue. The item of 7 drs. for cleaning * in 279 8.c. perhaps 
indicates rough wooden planks laid on an earth and rock cavea; but if there 
were regular ikria they were probably of the ‘Hesychius’ type, i.e., without 
wooden fronts. If planks of wood were used, at Delos or elsewhere, they must 
have been collected after each festival and stored until they were wanted 
again. Vallois, however, points out that a Parian contractor was employed 
for the construction of cavea seats as early as 297 2.c. (cf. p. 139 above, n. 8), 
and contests Bulle’s assumption of wooden seating being constructed in 275 8.0. 
In all events, the stone seating was laid down in instalments, and not finished 
until 247 B.c. or later. 

(5) Oiniadai.t The eastern half of the cavea is rock-cut, the western half 
has, in spite of excavation, revealed only one or two rows of stone seating. 
The remainder may have consisted of wooden benches of the same dimensions 
as the rock-cut seats. That there was no objection to such an arrangement 
is shown by Argos, where the peculiar stone benches at the wings are derived 
from ikria and probably replaced them. 

(6) Tegea. Livy xli. 20 says of Antiochus Epiphanes: ‘ Tegeae theatrum 
magnificum ¢ marmore facere institut’. All that has been discovered of the 
cavea is two rows of stone Prohedriae and other seats (one row going back 
to the fourth century), the parodos walls and the circular analemma,® which 
has a fine coping of marble. Bulle suggests that the scheme of building the 
whole cavea in marble was abandoned owing to insufficient funds. If this is 
correct, the cavea was left as it was, i, in wood except for a few rows of 
stone. . This is confirmed not only by the absence, so far as can be ascertained, 
of other stone seating, but by the fact that the stone seats’ with dedicatory 
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inscription by Kymbalos are rectilinear, and thus adapted to the technique of 
wooden seating arrangements. 

(7) Thespiai, Mycenae and Elis. 'These three theatres have been adequately 
excavated without stone seats being discovered, except the Prohedria at, 
Mycenae. Parodos walls have been found at Elis, but not at Mycenae or 
Thespiai. Bulle ® calls Thespiai an ‘ Erdkoilon’, but the seats may have 
been either of earth or of wood. 

(8) Unexcavated theatres. At Tanagra ® part of the masonry supporting the 
wings of the cavea was seen by Leake, but no seating whatever. Frazer on 
Paus. ix. 22. 2 mentions that an experimental trench did not reveal any 
masonry. The ruins are of vast size (Leake estimates the outside diameter 
as 300-400 feet), but can be identified only by their well preserved contour. 
Other theatres where a stone cavea, if ever one existed, has left no trace, 
although there are other remains, are Demetrias * (partly excavated), Koro- 
neia, Thebes in Phthiotis, etc. Roman theatres during the Republic were 
equipped only with a wooden cavea, as also the private theatres at Tarentum, 
and the practice was not unknown in later times; though the only example 
in which we know it was permanently retained is the small theatre near Lake 
Nemi § in Italy. 

Types and Arrangement. There are four types of wooden seat: (1) Plain 
wooden boards laid on earth terraces, which (for fear of removal) would 
have been stored in a skenotheke or elsewhere when not in use; (2) the type 
implied in Hesychius’ description and drawn in Fig. 10 above ; (3) that implied 
in Pollux iv. 122 (p. 148 above), which is the same, but with boards also 
covering the front; (4) a more elaborate type for Prohedria thrones. The 
term ikria cannot be applied to the last. While Type 2 developed into the 
‘economical’ type of stone seating? Type 3 was replaced by the more 
ordinary, solid kind. 

Any of these types may have been arranged either in rectilinear, poly- 
gonal or circular form.’ The first method had the defect that it did not fit 
in with a round orchestra (and the orchestra was originally the most important 
part). On the other hand, the cutting of wooden seats in an arc of given radius 
Was not an casy task, and seems to have been avoided in most cases. At 
Syracuse there is a three-sided rock-cut water-channel earlier than the 
Present cavea; whether it can be deduced from this® that the original cavea 
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was likewise three-sided and rectilinear is very doubtful. At Athens? and 
elsewhere? rectilinear survivals in stone may indicate a polygonal scheme based 
on the division into kerkides. 


Stone Satine, Usuat Type 

In the great majority of Greek theatres the seats are of a standard type, 
each tier being made out of single blocks in section. These serve as (a) seat, 
(b) foot-rest for the row behind. Normally the foot-rest is sunk 1-8 cm. lower 
than the seat in front, while the rear part, which becomes merely a founda- 
tion, may be at the level of either of these. As a rule, Greek seating of this 














Fig, 11.—Srone Sarine, Usvat Tyre. 


standard type has a fillet projecting forward, whereas Roman seating has not. 
The fillet may or may not be turned down flat at the stairways. Fig. 11 shows 
a typical example of the usual type of seating. 


Economica Stone SEATING 

‘The standard type of seating, found in the great majority of Greek theatres, 
was by no means universal even in Hellenistic times. Apart from theatres 
in which wooden seats survived,® or where ‘rock-cut seats had been made, 
we find a certain number where seat and foot-rest are made up of two or 
more blocks instead of one throughout. In nearly all cases this must have 
been due to a desire for economy. Marble was not available in all parts of 
Greece, and the cost of importing it from elsewhere in large quantities was 
often prohibitive. Now the part of the stone seat which could most easily be 
spared was the bottom half of the back, which served only as’a foundation. 
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Obviously an inverted L-shape would need fewer cubic feet of stone (see Fig. 12). 
But the mere cutting out of the part indicated by dotted lines would not 
solve the problem of expense. It was also necessary to separate the vertical 
and horizontal sections, ‘Thus two distinct forms arise; the first transfers 
the vertical section further back, and makes a kind of T-shape, which needs 
props in front at regular intervals underneath the seat; the second keeps 
the inverted L-shape, but thickens the vertical section. The two forms 
































Fi. 12.—Econowucat Stone SzaTinc. 


will here be referred to as the Argos type ! and the Delos type; the difference 
is roughly shown in Figs. 1a and 6. In Fig. 1ga the dotted portion A repre- 
sents in section the orthostates used as supports at intervals. In outline the 
two systems are very similar; from the point of view of expense the Argos 


type has a slight advantage. 


LI | 
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Fic. 13.—Economicat Stone Seativo: Arcos Tyre anp Detos Tyrer. 


I. The Argos Type. 

(a) Argos The marble seats join on directly to rock-cut seats, which 
extend beyond the second and fourth staircases; and were in consequence 
made the same height and distance apart as those in rock. The sectional 
shape of these seats varies from that of Fig. 12 by having no stone foot-rest, 
i, they may be described as of reversed Gamma form.® The foot-rests 
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consisted merely of pressed earth, or, as in the top row visible in Pl. 52a, of an 
outcrop of rock. The small supporting uprights (A in Fig. 14) are found at 
each end, and at regular intervals between. ‘The arrangement is that they 
are set at intervals of exactly 2 m. go in each row, starting from the blocks 
at the inner end, As the latter are radial from the orchestra centre, the rest 
are not radial, and viewed from the orchestra become increasingly more 
asymmetrical. Apart from the two end blocks, there are in the second row 
(that behind the Prohedria) two supporting blocks, in the third row three, in 
the fourth row three; and originally an increasing number, as the same 
interval was adhered to. Measurements of supporting uprights: Height 
22 cm.,1 width and depth variable; horizontal top blocks project about 8 cm. 
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Fic. 14—Economicat. Sronz Ssarinc: ARoos. 


in front of uprights. ‘The seat height totals 31-5 cm., or including the portion 
inserted as foundation into the earth, 36-5 cm. Width 38 cm. 

(b) Prien? Here the economical seating is found throughout, and the 
shape is a real T. There are, however, two breaks in each horizontal slab, 
and as the foot-rests lay directly upon earth, it must have been found difficult 
to keep them level. The rows occupy about the same space as at Argos,* 
but the supporting blocks are closer, though very irregularly spaced. Thus 
(in the first kerkis) they number, apart from the two end blocks, in the second 
row (that behind the Prohedria) four, in the third four, in the fourth four, in 
the fifth five, in the sixth five, in the seventh five, in the eighth five, in the ninth 
six. Measurements of supporting blocks: Height 28-5 cm.; width variable, 
23-31 cm.; depth to back, not more than x9 cm. Each supporting block 
normally carries two horizontal slabs, sometimes one or three. A break is 
made in the latter between seat and foot-rest, and the front is undercut. 
Full measurements of the seats (in section) will be seen in Fig. 15. 

(c) Magnesia-on-Maeander:* Again this type of seat is used apparently 
throughout, but full investigations cannot be made owing to only partial 


+ This is the height above earth level. Below earth There are five Kerkides as against four, but the 
level a further 5,em. as foundation. Aggesatone teats do not occupy the whole ofa keris 
wee farther 5,20 Das Thaater son Priene, 30. Best™ Dérpfeld, AM 1894, 70. See Fig. 16, taken from 
itlusteated in v. Gerkan, pls I, 1X, XIV; Fig.rsbelow AM 1894, 71'(reversed) 
is taken from pl. XIV, 2. 
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excavation. As at Priene, the intervals between the supporting blocks ate 
irregular. Their height is 28 cm. This compares with 28:5 cm. at Priene,! 
and falls only a fraction short of the ‘ Attic-Euboic ’ foot of 29°5 cm.2 Accord- 
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Fic. 15—Economicat Stone SeaTiNG: PRIENE. 


ing to Dérpfeld the Magnesia seating in its present form belongs to the early 
years of the second century 8.c. It therefore scems likely that it was a deliber- 
ate borrowing from the neighbouring Priene, which was noted for its good 
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Fic. 16.—Economicat Stone Szavinc: MAGNEstA. 


architecture. The method of constructing the T-shape is, however, different 
(see Fig. 16). There is no separate level between seat and foot-rest, and the 
seat is fitted into the back orthostate (shaded differently in Fig. 16). This 


+ The width is also within 1 em. ofthat at Priene. _# See Robinson, Olnthut vill, 16, 29, on the two 
normal standards, 
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method gives a little more security without extra bulk in stone; it is only 
surprising that the horizontal slab behind was not similarly fitted into the 
other side. Available measurements are given in Fig. 16. 

Il. The Delos Type. 

(a) Delos ‘The front of the solid supporting block is cut back towards the 
bottom, while the long horizontal slab, serving as both seat, foot-rest and 
foundation for the upper course, is made narrower in the central (foot-rest) 
section. The width of the.supporting block varies. The ‘economical ’ 
method was sometimes replaced at the stairways by solid blocks of the usual 
type2 It seems that this replacement was not done in the beginning, as it 
does not occur throughout. For example, in the second row (first behind 
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Prohedria) it is found at the first'stairway and on each side of the second and 
third, but nowhere else. In other rows, which are badly damaged, isolated 
examples occur, also miostly in the northern half of the cavea. Possibly the 
strengthening was necessary owing to a collapse in some kerkides; these may 
be the very ones mentioned in a Delos inscription of 246 3.c. referred to 
above, p. 130. The economical method was little cheaper in the long run, for 
an item of 6o drs. was incurred.then, and perhaps other sums at other times. 
To-day the seats, both at Delos and Thera, are in a very ruined state, as the 
economical method was also the weakest structurally. 
(b) Thera? ‘The width of the supporting block at Thera is usually about 
17 om., but varies between 11 and 19 cm. The height of the seat slabs in 
* See. e196 above, m1, and Ph sgh ¢| BCH * This isnot mentioned in BOH 1896 or elsewhere. 
19S Pp Rice elaatctnens gia Fig] * Hiller, Thea Ui, 296 (Dorplela) Measurements 
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front is often slightly more than the regular 12-5 cm. As to the different level 
between seat and foot-rest, which Dérpfeld emphasises in Thera iii, fig. 243, 
we were unable, on our visit, to find seats of this type, and accordingly it is 
omitted from Fig. 18 below. The few remaining appeared to have per- 
fectly flat top surfaces. The sectional drawing in Thera ii, fig. 243, takes no 
account of alterations at the stairways: the lower blocks are replaced for 
strengthening, as in places at Delos, by much larger square blocks at each stair- 
case, and at the point in the third kerkis where the seats are intercepted by the 
passage to the water cistern. % 

The chief difference between Delos and Thera lies in the greater elabora- 
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Fic. 18.—Szarinc: ‘THEra. 


tion at Delos, where the horizontal slab is carefully hollowed out in the middle, 
and the supporting block cut back The high and narrow seats of Thera 
appear very primitive with their straight lines and lack of ornament, and 
were certainly very uncomfortable to sit on. Nevertheless, they must have 
been copied from Delos; the use of solid blocks at the stairways is exactly 
parallel? Dérpfeld dates the stone cavea to the middle of the second 
century 3.c., whereas that of Delos is of the second quarter of the third 
century. It is, however, possible that his dating is too late, and that the 
borrowing is almost contemporary. 


IIL. Eretrias 
The seating at Eretria must also be considered here, although it does 
not belong to either of the above types. It adheres to the normal type of 
seat, with cyma reversa in front; but it has no stone foot-rest, and each 
row is quite separate from those above and below it (see Fig. 19). The foot- 
1 Pagal, towers etre t Tere 
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rest consisted simply of earth, or possibly of tiles, and the blocks rested on 
earth throughout the cavea. The measurements given in Fig. 19, however, 
apply only to the lower half; such seats as have survived from the top are 
of similar measurements except for their height, which is the exceptional 
amount of 54cm. This may have inchided a foundation of as much as 14 
cm.; thus the upper seats would have been about 40 cm. high, the lower, 
32 cm. There is no need to assume the existence of a diazoma, as there 
were only twenty-five rows in all.. The upper rows were laid on an artificial 
earth embankment, and as the earth was no doubt soft at first, needed good 
foundations. We have parallels for seats of heights varying from 21? to 41 cm. 
If the lower seats were 32 cm. high, that would have sufficed, without the 
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Fro. 19—Seanine: ERETRIA, 


necessity of foot-rests sunk in the earth, which Fiechter suggests in Eretria, 
fig. 22. The width of the foot-space, excluding the cyma reversa, is approxi- 
mately 35 cm., thus making the reasonable interspacing, between the front 
of one row and of the next, of 74-82 (almost always less than 80) cm. 
Parallels. The affinities of the Eretria plan are, on the one hand, with 
Megalopolis; * on the other hand, with the stone seating at Argos, for there, 
too, the rows are entirely disconnected one from another. A nearer parallel 
has been discovered in the stadium at Olympia, where in 1938-9 two sections 
of seating were excavated on the south side (that opposite to the hill of 
Kronos) *: one of these is shown in Fig. 9. They consist of nine parallel and 
rectilinear rows of stone seats, all disconnected as at Eretria. The chief 
difference between the two is that the Olympia seats are orthostates, while 
those at Eretria are approximately square in section. As with the upper seats 
Bene ie ae Seiten in gto" argis for cal 
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at Eretria, part of the block was used as a foundation, and this achieved a 
certain measure of stability for the seats. A rough cross-section of the Olympia 
seats is shown in Fig. 20. It will be seen from Fig. 9 that the inclination is 
very slight, so that the view of the spectators at the back would have been 
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Fic. 20.—Seatino.—Otypta, STADIUM. 
considerably obstructed. At the Epidauros stadium? the seating is also in 
unconnected rows, but it is merely rectangular slabs laid flat upon the soil 
without foundation. 


IV. Megalopol 

"The seating consists, as before, of two separate pieces. But it bears a 
much greater affinity to the normal type of united seating, as, although the 
seat is of marble and the foot-rest of limestone or breccia, yet the two join 
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Fig. 21.—Seanine: Mzcatorous. 


on (behind the seat) at the same level, and the seats have no struts in the 
middle. The fillets, however, are turned down straight at each end next 
to the steps, as in the epitheatron of Epidauros. Fig. 21 will make this clear. 


* E, Gardner and others, The Excavations at Mega- 


1 Defrasse 290. 
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It will be seen that the join at X occurs a short distance behind the slight 
sinking at Y (height 0°6 cm.). Schultz in Gardner ch. III observes that in 
the lateral kerkides the join occurs straight down from Y, the foot-rest being 
wider and the seat narrower. It is not possible to discover whether the 
economical type of seating was adopted throughout the theatre. It is not a 
very satisfactory one, as the small saving in the bulk and material of the foot- 
rests is easily offset by the insecure nature of a cavea so constructed. 

Summary. These types represent a conscious effort to save material by a 
slightly different design. Most writers avoid the question of their origins, and 
consider them all as offshoots of the normal type. But the first glance at the 
Argos-Priene group, with its conspicuous struts, suggests a direct imitation 
of wooden seats. We know } that wooden ikria were by no means uncommon 
in the fifth to second centuries. Struts similar to the stone supports at Argos 
were necessary to wooden seating, and can clearly be seen on the Etruscan 
fresco.? It is very likely that the parts of the Argos theatre not cut in the rock 
were originally supplied with wooden benches, which were in time replaced 
by stone ones of similar shape. Priene combined the wood technique with a 
solid foot-rest, and Magnesia copied Priene. At Delos and Eretria,? on the 
other hand, although wood had been used earlier, inspiration for the saving 
of material came from stone seating of the common type. No caveas later 
than 150 B.c., whether Greek or Roman, have been found with the economical 
type. The following table attempts to show the dates and relationships: 


Primitive Seating 
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Rocx-cur Caveas 
Extent. The following theatres have either entirely or partly 4 rock-cut 
seating: Athens (the top rows only) ; Piraeus, Zea (part); Khaironeia (all) ; 
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Daulis (all); Oiniadai (part); Sikyon (part); Aigeira (all); Argos (all 
except base of wings) ; Lindos, Rhodes (all) ; Syracuse (all except top rows) ; 
Akrai (part). : 

Miller 30, n. 3 (and also Wieseler i. 24, Curtius, Peloponnesos ii. 490, 
Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland ii, 28) assert that Sikyon is an example of 
the fully rock-cut cavea; but in fact most of the seating is made of slabs of 
the same poros of which the cavea hill consists; there are only one or two 
tt seats visible. As to Mycenae, Arias 86, in speaking of ‘ una fila di 
sedili incavati nella roccia’, is ignoring not only the excavation report, 
but even the photograph which he reprints (Arias fig. 56). There is no 
direct evidence for rock-cut seats at New Pleuron; this is only a somewhat 
questionable deduction by Fiechter.? 

"At one time, before the great excavations carried out during the last 
sixty years, the rock-cut caveas were more visible than those with stone 
seating. This led to some surprising statements. For example, Pashley, 
Travels in Crete i, 37, remarks of the ruins at Aptera: ‘Not having been 
cut out of the living rock, as most of the Greek theatres are, it had lost, as it 
seemed to me, about two-thirds of the original size, by the degradation of the 
soil above and around it . . .”; Leake, Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 327: 
“In the more ancient theatres of that country (European Greece) it seems 
to have been the common practice to excavate all the middle part of the cavea 
and even the seats out of the rock.”® Needless to say, there was, even a hundred 
years ago, no foundation for these statements. The only rock-cut theatres 
in mainland Greece mentioned by Miller,4 writing in 1886, are Khaironeia, 
‘Argos and the small part of the Athens cavea; while several stone caveas were 
known during the earlier part of the nineteenth century. Of those known 
at the present day, perhaps one-eighth are rock-cut. 

‘The geographical distribution of these provides a problem of some interest. 
Miller 30, n. 3 says: ‘ Dies geschah hauliger in Griechenland als in Klein- 
asien’; but it appears that even now no rock-cut theatres have been dis- 
covered in Asia Minor. The only attempt to explain this is Leake’s tentative 
suggestion that it was only the older theatres that were built in this way. 
But Oiniadai cannot be dated earlier than 234 8.¢., Piraeus (Zea) is second 
century, and neither Aigeira nor Lindos can be very early. It is true that in 
Graeco-Roman and Roman theatres the idea was almost completely aban- 
doned 5; but the existing rock-cut caveas are not by any means all carly. 
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Is it not a more plausible theory that the Dorian communities took advantage 
of any natural rocky slope, while the Ionians preferred to use quarried stone, 
at least for the majority of the cavea? To the Attic and Ionian mind, a 
theatre cavea was a thing of beauty; to the Dorians it was a purely utilitarian 
construction. Naturally these distinctions would fade out gradually during 
the Hellenistic age. The only ‘ Ionian’ towns on the list above are Athens 
and Piraeus. At Athens? only the uppermost rows were cut out of the Acro- 
polis rock; this work must have been an addition, and hardly forms part of 
the cavea proper, although it was used by spectators. The seats are cut very 
far away from the orchestra, and are of rough workmanship and almost 
rectilinear in parts. At the Piraeus the rock-cut seats may almost be said to 
have been made in imitation of the theatre of Dionysus, so close is the resem- 
blance in other points. The rock wall and seats to the east side of the 
theatre at Thorikos are not in any way part of the cavea. Alll the other towns 
on the list are Dorian, Actolian or Bocotian. 

Planning. In some theatres (¢.g., Delos) rock is found below the cavea, 
behind it, or elsewhere; but in no case has rock been cut away and seats 
placed upon it, using it as foundation? This has been claimed to be so in 
the epitheatron at Athens, but the opposite seems more likely in the absence 
ofevidence. Difficulties had to be overcome in cutting the rock into a circular 
shape. Most of the suitable rocky slopes would originally have been too 
straight on their surface. This difficulty is usually met by hollowing further 
into the rock; but at Argos a different method was adopted. Of the four 
kerkides the exterior ones, apart from a few feet on the inner side of each, 
have seating made of thin stone slabs.? This cannot have extended up to the 
full height of the centre of the cavea: probably the outside kerkides only 
went up as far as the ‘lower diazoma’. At Khaironeia the two extremities 
were certainly banked up with earth, and may have had stone seating, but 
there is no trace of this now. At Oiniadai ‘an entire half of the cavea, includ- 
ing the east wing and part of the centre, is in stone, while the remainder is cut 
out of the rock. Sikyon has only very few seats in rock. At Aigeira® the 
outcrop of rock is of such a peculiar shape that it only permits a cavea of, 
roughly triangular shape, with its apex at the back. 

While the situation of the Athens theatre demanded that the topmost 





and Gortyn, which were Roman, cannot be accepted. Roman times cut lower, and marble seating placed 
Ifthe seats in these had been fock-eut, they would upon them. This was done for the bencht bf the 
almost certainly have survived from his time (1730) 0 senators who occupied these rows (not the orchestra, 
the present day. siuusvally in Roman theatres). CE pp. 198,273. 

= Bor the area a snpane eg DR ges iar “See Stab an Baas 0 
Cambridge 198, 169; G. Welter, 4A 1956, $8; REssr. ¢ Frechter Dinodet; Powell AJA 1904, 
semeroue 3109 : 5 Walter, O74 tor9, Beblate, 208. °°" 

*'The’ bottom twelve rows at Syracuse were in 
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seats should be cut out of the rock, that of Syracuse led to the exact opposite. 
The whole of the section below the diazoma, and the lower half of the epi- 
theatron, are rock-cut. Above this there were stone seats, which have com- 
pletely disappeared owing to their being used as a quarry. The principal 
difficulty at Syracuse must have been that the slope of the rock was too gentle. 
The rock-cut seats are exceptionally wide,! as at Piraeus, and even so the 
upper rows had to be erected upon a banking of earth. At Khaironeia, on 
the other hand, the seating is very narrow indeed,* and even so the slope 
of the hill is too steep. Instead of the normal diazoma, there is a sheer wall 
of rock, 1 m. 60 high, with only the width of a normal row of seats; above 
this, four more rows, and then a second wall of rock, 2 m. go high. 

‘Skene, As might be expected, the stage buildings in rock-cut theatres 
were not always of stone. At Syracuse, for example, they rest on a foundation 
of rock, which is well trimmed for this purpose; over this are stone construc- 
tions of the usual type. In the poorer towns, however, we find theatres which 
have left no trace of a skene, such as Khaironeia and Daulis. An inscription 
from Khaironeia (JG vii. 8409) speaks of a proscenium, but this, in common 
with the remaining stage buildings, must have been made of wood. The cavea 
would hardly have been cut out of rock in any place,where stone was plentiful. 
If stone could be dispensed with for the cavea, it could be dispensed with 
altogether 

‘Refinements, etc, ‘Thus a rock-cut theatre must have been a dull and cold 
place, nor can the acoustics have been as good. The Khaironcia theatre 
faces almost due north, and, owing to the steep hill behind it, the seats seldom 
get any sun. Perhaps the dampness was avoided by placing wooden boards 
‘over the rows; for the country folk who attended cannot all have had 
cushions, There is, as in most rock-cut theatres, no dividing line between 
seats and the foot-rests behind, so that this system would have been useful to 
the spectators’ fect also. Mouldings are uncommon: the base of the diazoma: 
at Syracuse has a projection with Lesbian cyma reversa; at Lindos ¢ (Rhodes) 
many of the seats have carving in profile, But in most cases the general aspect 
is surprisingly plain in comparison with stone-built theatres. 

‘The Prohedria is not a common feature in rock-cut caveas. It would 
have been very difficult to include it in the rock carving, if only on account of 
the shape, and normally the front row is just the same as the others. At 
‘Argos,> however, a stone Prohedria bench, set on a rock foundation, was 
joined to a series of rock-cut benches. ‘The segmental platform at the bottom 

2 Microbe Rita ell an 3 om Wane 


2 Byen tn Argos the wings, which are of stone, are * See p. 166 below. 
‘constructed in such @ way as to use less stone than 
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of the Khaironeia cavea may be taken, perhaps, as a base for a wooden 
Prohedria. Such a Prohedria would be unparalleled, but otherwise it is hard 
to explain the cutting of this platform. 


PROHEDRIA 


The word pos6plcr (rpoéSpa), as applied to the cavea, means a seat in 
some way different from the rest, which constituted a seat of honour. The 
three materials of which the Prohedria may be made are rock, stone and wood, 
the last naturally leaving no positive traces. Rock Prohedriae are not found 
except at Argos, and stone Prohedriae in rock-cut theatres are also very rare. 
The result is that in the great majority of rock-cut theatres it can be proved 
that no Prohedria whatever existed; these are: Oiniadai,! Lindos (Rhodes), 
Akrai, and probably Aigeira and Daulis. Argos had a mixture of stone and 
rock for its benches, Khaironeia may have had wood. Stone caveas where no 


_Prohedria can have existed are: Thorikos, Dodona, New Pleuron, Delphi, 


Mantineia, Eretria, Rhodes, Pergamon and Pompeii. 

Origins. The Prohedria as a seat of honour existed long before the 
appearance of the theatre, and must have been seen in the Agora and public 
buildings. It is not surprising that these have left no trace, for they were 
almost certainly wooden. The fine carving and architectural ornamentation 
found even in the earlier stone Prohedriae justifies the assumption that their 
predecessors were in wood. F 


1. Use of Wood. Possible Occurrences. 

(A) Athens. Bulle and Lehmann-Hartleben in Bulle 62, 70 argue that 
certain flat blocks with inscriptions of the fifth century (IEPE . . ., etc.) on 
their risers (fronts), and with a top breadth of 65 cm., must have served as bases 
to a wooden Prohedria, not to a stone one, chiefly because they are rectilinear ; 
also there are no marks on the top surface of the stone, though this is 
not an infallible test, as marks made by the rubbing of heavy stone objects 
disappear after a certain time. The block containing the letters IEPE . . . 
is called ‘No. 2” by Lehmann-Hartleben loc. cit., and is illustrated (front 
only) in Bulle pl. 6 fig. 11. It is conjecturally restored by them as IEPEOZ 
alone, and it is well remarked that in the fifth century this would be sufficient 
for the priest of Dionysus Eleuthereus, who occupied the place of honour. 
Lehmann-Hartleben further remarks * that these letters would take up 1 m. 03 
in width, or just one-third of the width of a whole kerkis at this level. But 
it should be observed that there is no inscription at all on the left-hand division. 


2 There are seats with inscriptions, but they are not —* In Bulle 63. 
distinguishable from the ordinary seats. 
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‘As several priests must have sat in the same kerkis, the reading IEPEON (fepteov) 
may be brought forward as an alternative. 

‘A similar but more fragmentary block? contains the letters. . . T0/K or 
. . . TO/K, and a third has this appearance: 





1} N 














Fic, 22—Insoition 1s THearre oF Dionysus, ATHENS. 


The first two letters of the former have been interpreted, perhaps tightly, by 
Bulle as [ETPATE]TO or [IEPOOAN]TO. He makes no guess at the K in the 
former or the and N in the latter. Surely these may confidently be restored 
as (i) K, aftera break for definite named persons, (ii) A, M,N. The letters A and 
half of M may well have disappeared, and the three together would have a 
width of 1m. 30, which is not too narrow for three spectators, designed by 
consecutive letters of the alphabet. 
(B) Khaironcia. See p. 164 above. 
(C) Piraeus(Zea).? A small incision may denote a wooden Prohedria. 
(D) Kephale (Kéfalo), Kos. Arias 127 writes of this small theatre: ‘ Sull 
ultima serie di sedili’ (the bottom row) ‘ in corrispondenza della thymele? 
(orchestra altar) ‘v’ ¢ una levigatura della pietra, forse un accenno ad una 
semplice proedria’. This seems to be correct, and the Prohedria would 








Rock 


Fic. 23.—Szcion or SEativo, ARcos. 


most likely have been in wood. As with the bases at Athens marked.K, (A), 
M, N, it may have supported a wooden bench rather than a series of thrones. 

2. Use of Rock. It has already been mentioned that Argos * alone, to 
the extent of our knowledge, employed a rock-cut Prohedria. There it is 


} Lehmann-Hartleben in Bulle 61, 63. 2.6 
* Bulle 202; Arias 16; and references as on p. 138, * See pp. 164, 154 above; Pl. 52a. 
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made possible by a rise in the level of the rock at this point. ‘This results in 
the rock-cut portion, which occupies the centre, being extended further 
towards the wings than the rows behind it (see Pl. 52a). The join between 
the rock and stone benches is well made. In one sector the two alternate; 
at the wings stone only is found, There are no arms, even at the stairways, 
and the back-rests have rather a backward slope. Roman alterations have 
disturbed a portion in the centre. A rough section is given in Fig. 23. Seat 
height approximately 38 cm. Lion-claw feet have been added in marble at 
intervals; these are well preserved, but the imitation of stone Prohedriae 
does not suit the rock. 

3. Use of Stone. This is by far the most common method, and we have 
many examples from as early as the fourth century. Stone was at’ first, 
for example at Athens, mixed with wood; but wood was not sufficiently per- 
manent for an outdoor theatre, and it is doubtful whether it was used for the 
Prohedria in later times, except probably at Piraeus (Zea).’ Stone, on the 
other hand, continued to be used throughout all periods of Greck building. 
‘The most usual kinds of stone for this purpose were at first poros or limestone 
and later marble; and the Prohedria is normally of the same material as the 
other seats. 

Types. 1. Benches, which may be classed as (a) benches with back-rests 
and arm-rests, (8) benches with back-rests only. II. Thrones, (a) several 
joined together, (6) each separate. III. Thrones with benches between them 
in the same row. It is usually said that the earliest type of stone Prohedria 
consists of benches; but Rhamnus, Ikaria, Tegea and Priene, which have 
thrones, are quite as early as the theatres which have benches. 





Ta. Benches with Back-rests and Arm-rests. 

These would seem to have had their origin in the Peloponnese, as against 
‘Type Ia, which originated in Attica. A further subdivision into benches 
made of one or more pieces in section, and of one or more pieces in elevation, 
is impracticable, as these various methods exist side by side, not only in 
neighbouring towns at the same period, but even at Delos in the very same * 
benches. Only at Thera does the use of many pieces in section result in a 
too angular appearance. Elsewhere, except to close observation, the divisions 
are almost imperceptible. 

The first three theatres are Megalopolis, Sikyon and Epidauros. Their 
chronological order is a matter of controversy. But at Megalopolis we have 
dedication inscriptions by Antiokhos, and reasons are given below for assigning 
these to 350 3.c. or earlier. If this is so, Megalopolis was planned first and 
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may have inspired the others; for it must have been much frequented by 
other Peloponnesians. 

(A) Megalopolis2 There are nine benches, one to each kerkis, with tribe 
names on most,’ and dedicatory inscriptions. In elevation, each bench 
consists of four blocks side by side, with the exception of the lateral benches, 
which have five. In section, each is made up of four parts, (i) back-rest and 
arm-rest, (ii) seat, (iii) rear part of base, (iv) legs with scroll work and fillets 
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Fic, 24—Mroatorous. (a) Section or Pronepria. (3) Cenrrat Bencx. 
From Gardner and others, Excavations at Megalopolis, figs. 24-25. 


as shown in Fig. 245. The lateral benches were originally the same length 
as the others, and were also composed of four blocks side by side, but sub- 
sequently they were enlarged by the insertion of a fifth block, without regard 
to the consecutive lettering of the inscription. The full dedication is found 
only on bench 1: *Avtioxos éyaovote| thous dvtOnke Tds 895 | vos mévTas kal Tov SxeTSv. 
Dedications in abbreviated form appear on benches 5 (the central @péves) 
and g: "Avtioyos cycvoterfioas dvéinxe. The omission of the father’s name 
has rightly led to the conclusion that this is the well-known Antiokhos, an 


2 Gardner and others, ch. IT. (Schultz). Fig. 24, * See p. 185 below. 
e-bStlalen hom Gardner sad oes gy agasiag, "SP 18 
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athlete of Lepreon, who went as ambassador to Susa with Pelopidas in 
367 8.0.1 While Richards, in Gardner and others, ch. VII, considers the 
inscriptions early fourth century, Bulle 105, following Hiller in IG v. 2. 450 
and Wilhelm in D-R 141, places them after 350, and Arias 100 as late as 
330 8.0. It is also held by Gardner that they were added to the original 
scheme, He says that (1) the @pdvor and dyerbs are dedicated separately 
from the remainder of the cavea, (ii) they are in a peculiar position with a wide 
passage behind, (iii) the square pedestals at the wings (base of parodos walls) 
are on a level with the second row of the cavea. But as to the separate dedica~ 
tion, the ornamental benches would alone constitute a large item of expense, 





Fic. 25.—Snkvon, SECTION OF PROHEDRIA. 


which might well be borne by a private citizen; as to the wide passage, this 
is an extremely convenient arrangement, and the Prohedria fits in well with 
the rest of the cavea. The widening of the lateral benches was perhaps 
connected with the transformation of the west parodos into a skenotheke. 

(B) Sikyon® None of the descriptions mention the two lateral Prohedria 
benches, which are situated, curiously, in the second row, evidently in order 
not to block the exits at the wings. The seats are hollowed well in, which 
leaves them square and not very comfortable. The benches are made of 
local stone from the same hill, and are ornamented with fillets and volutes. 
The foot-rest behind them shows a rise above their own foot-rest of 45 cm.; 
in order that the view shall not be obstructed; this proves that they are 
contemporary with the building of the cavea. Measurements of a section of 
seat of average size are given in Fig. 25. Fiechter gives the total height as 
82 cm., but it is actually only 76 cm. on an average. The bench in kerkis 2 

: iv 93, fig. 18; Arias 75, fig. 49_ (wrongly sited as 
2 Esbridge, 7A 10g, 2675 Fieehter,Stbon, 27, “proseeniom’). Biedge, Figeas. 
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is of poorer stone and smaller size, having a total width and height of only | 
49 and 68 cm, respectively. The foot-space behind the Prohedria is mostly 
in the same poros, but changes in places to a hard limestone. 

(C) Epidauros+ The three rows, first, thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth, which 
contain Prohedriae, have benches of approximately the same shape, all made 
ofone block. The first has volute feet and sculpture reliefs; the last has volute 
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Fic, 26.—Epwauros. (a) Section or Lower Pronepria. ($) Section THRouGH DiAzoMA. 
From Defrasse, 199 and a. 


feet; while the.row below the diazoma is not only smaller but not oramented. 

Those in the first and thirty-fifth rows have a passage 60 cm. wide behind 

them. Their measurements are correctly given by Kavvadias loc. cit.?; his 

figures for the first row are, however, taken from repaired seats, as these alone 
+ Defrase 186; Kavvadias, Tip *Aodnmod, 79. 95:7 em. 

Pptograph Psa. “Sectional drawings Pag ata, “thir. Afth rows" Height of whole 84 em. of eat 
" govem, 


P Birt ow: Height of whote o em, safseat 4g en 
‘Dhirgfourth row! Height of whole 80 cms of seat 
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have back-rests preserved to a full height. An unusual feature of these 
repairs is that they have not provided any arm-rests where the other benches 
have them, i.e., at the stairways. In the rows above and below the diazoma 
new seats have in places been substituted, but some of the old seats are pre- 
served to their full height. The raised foot-rests with lions’-claw fillets in the 
thirty-sixth row (second above diazoma) are visible in Fig. 265 (DE). These 
foot-rests have a width of 47 cm. and a height, above the narrow passage 
at the rear of the Prohedria, of 47 cm., two blocks being superimposed. 
The object of this is to give a clear view over the benches. Epidauros was very 
well provided with Prohedriae, as three complete rows have not been proved 
to have existed in any other theatre. 

(D) Delos.? After the earlier group of three Peloponnesian theatres, we 
find the idea of Prohedria benches elsewhere in Greece. Like the seats at 
Delos, the benches, too, have been constructed according to an economical 
principle, thus corresponding more to Megalopolis than to Epidauros or 
Sikyon. Of the seven marble benches, one to each kerkis, Arias 122 says 
sono in generale di un sol blocco’. This is not accurate, for the majority of 
the sections are in two blocks, back-rest and seat. This principle is adopted 
throughout in five of the kerkides and partially elsewhere. ‘The following is a 
summary 

Kerkis 1. The central sections are in two blocks, the upper piece being in 
some cases preserved (sec Pl. 535). ‘Those at each end are in one piece, 
including arrn-rests. 

Kerkis 2. Central sections in two pieces; those at each end in one, as 
before. See Pl. 536, left-hand side. 

Kerkis 3. Central sections in two pieces, narrower. At the north end, 
not only the end block with arm-rest is single, but also a much wider block 
adjacent toit. See Pl. 536, right-hand side. At the south end, the end block 
only is single. 

Kerkis 4. Only the north end section is single. 

Other kerkides, All sections double. Arm-rests probably attached to back- 
rests. 

In the first kerkis, where the two methods are in one place fully preserved, 
differences in colour and height can be seen. The marble of the separate 
back-rests is greyish, that of the remainder of the same seats is the same 
yellowish-white as in the single blocks. The top of the double sections is 
1-5 cm. lower than the top of the single. ‘These differences may indicate a 


1 Yes width is 67 om. Allnotesi this paragraph are * See references p. 136 above,n. 1, also Chamonardy 
front tonaht otecration, and’ may hectoe condict REA ages, 1717 Avias 120.” Bhotographs BL 53h e 
‘with those in Fig 266. 
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replacement of white stone by grey stone of the same shape at a later date, 
no doubt in the first bench only. If the new pieces were dowelled in more 
strongly, this would account for the fact that they alone of the double blocks 
remain in situ. The dowel holes where visible elsewhere are rather shallow. 
Measurements are given by Chamonard in BCH 1896, 269. 
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Elevation. 





Cross-section. 
Fic. 27—Tuera, Prowmpria Anw-Rest AND Frcter, 


(E) Thera? Here the imitation of Delos, which occurs in many other 
details, leads to a very plain and unattractive version of the two-block 
system. The backerests were almost straight, from what can be judge 
for although the dowel holes are visible,? the back-rests have entirely dis 
appeared. It is unlikely that they were of wood; they may have been re- 
moved in late Roman times for other uses. In spite of slight hollowing of 
the seat, it remains very uncomfortable, as both seat and foot-rest ‘ are narrow, 





+ Gf. pp. 190, 157 above fora posible reference to Zea). Drawings in Fig, 27 are om personal observa- 

these repairs” an Bp wate Dorpteid in Peles Pht yb. 24s, 
Stile, “Thera ii, agp (article by D3spfeld); “"F About 9 cm. from the ear. 

Arias 1311 5d. Dios iv (2995), 96 (comparison with « Width Seem, (DOrpeld gives 36). 
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and the back-rest is too angular. The arm-rests and ornamented legs (see 
Fig. 27) were added, in separate blocks, at the stairways.1 The passage 
behind the Prohedria is 54 cm. wide, not 34 cm. as Dérpfeld gives. 

(F) Sparta® The Prohedria benches have not been fully excavated, and 
those already cleared are much mutilated, so that measurements are difficult. 
‘They appear, however, to be of the same type as Sikyon, but with rather less 
ornamentation, Behind the Prohedria is a passage 80 cm. wide, and behind 
this a raised foot-rest 30 cm. wide, as in the epitheatron at Epidauros (see 
Figs. 266, 28). 





Fic, 28,—Sparta, PAssace BEHIND’ PROHEDRIA. 


(G) Orkhomenos, Arcadia.® There is little left of the theatre except the 
Prohedria. This is a long bench in an arc of a circle, having arm-rests only 
at each end; thus over a considerable extent of the bench there are no arms. 
‘An inscription, dating from the third century 8.c., on the front of the back- 
rest, reads: ’Emytveos dyeovoterijoas Atoviowt. In the orchestra are two 
isolated seats of the ‘ single throne ’ type, described below, p. 179- 

(H) Syracuse, Rizzo is probably correct in thinking that the rock cutting 


» And at the passage to the cistern mentioned on some portions are white and others shaded, but 


i158 above. ‘actually the whole section is rock-cut and should not 
# Woodward, BSA xavi, 175. Plan in Fig. 8. hhave. been diferentiated. Arias 198 mentions Pro- 
® BCH 1914,'79; Karo, Ad 1914, 16r} Bulle 248; hedria benches above the diazoma at Syracuse, but 
Arias 83. rust be thinking of these. 


"Hig: 290; Rizzo 43, fg. 15. In Rizzo's figure 
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immediately below the diazoma, shown in his fig. 15, was for a stone back- 
rest. This would have the effect of turning an ordinary row of seats into a 
Prohedria. 

(J) Segesta ‘The row below the diazoma is a series of Prohedria benches, 
with fillet, having the back-rest joined to the seat, but each bench consisting 








6 © 
Fic. 29a, Seorsta, East Anatexa; 5, Syracuse, DiAzoma; ¢, Seczsra, Rows 
BELOW Drazoma. 


ofmany separate blocks. ‘The latter cannot represent separate seats, however, 
as their width (parallel to diazoma) varies from only 28 to 42 cm. 

(K) There are several theatres in Asia Minor which have benches with 
back-rest and arm-rest. An unusual feature is found in the ‘smaller Pro- 


1 Fig, 2g and ¢; Bulle 110, with full references. for the diazoma. 
Bulle 11g remarks that the back-rests form a screen 
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hedria’ at Priene,! a single bench resting in the fifth row of the central 
kerkis. This, even if of earlier origin, must have been placed in that position 
not in Hellenistic times, when the view even of the raised Logeion was quite 
adequate from the first row, but in Roman days. The Roman practice of 
giving gladiatorial shows in the orchestra necessitated the disuse, and often 
the removal, of the bottom rows of the Greek cavea, or alternatively the 
erection of a high screen round the konistra, as at Athens. Hence the best 
seats would be in almost the fifth row. 


Ib. Benches with Back-rests Only. 


(A) Argos. This type of bench, without arms, obviously originated in 
Argos (fourth century 8.c.?), where it had a special function to perform. It 
joined on to the rock-cut benches, which could not very easily be supplied 
with arm-rests. Sectionally the stone benches are in one piece; but several 
blocks, side by side, go to make up their length, which on each wing amounts 
to less than the width of a kerkis. This is quite a considerable length, as 
there are only four kerkides. The back-rests slope backwards. 

(B) Mycenae.® Here the Argos stone benches are closely imitated in lime- 
stone, although the absence.of rock would have made arm-rests preferable. 
Arias 86 wrongly says that the benches are rock-cut, and is also incorrect in 
suggesting that the extreme backward slope of the back-rests may be due to a 
shifting of the ground behind; for, in fact, the back-rests are in one piece 
with the seats. This backward slope is an exaggerated imitation of Argos. 
Height of seats 30 cm., width 40 cm. The benches are divided up by stair- 
ways; the part immediately over the dromos of the Tomb of Clytemnestra 
was removed during the excavation. 


Ila. Thrones, Several Joined Together. 
The ‘term ‘thrones’ is here used in its modern sense of separate chairs 
of honour, divided from the others by arm-rests, fillets, etc. The Greek 
word @pév0s # does not necessarily signify’ this. Such thrones may easily be 
joined together, side by side, and this was the usual practice in classical 
times in Attica, but outside Attica there are no examples from theatres. 
Although the Athens thrones in their present form are probably first century 
3.¢., they.are evidently copied from earlier thrones of the same type. It is 
therefore likely that they bear no small resemblance to the thrones of the 


4 Von Gerkan, Prime, 90, pls. V. 3, XIV. 45 Bulle p. 154, 
2512. chadie pele 2 Bia wor, 19213, 4186, and inter, ibid. 409. 

Y Prohedria not mentioned in any account. Best ¢ Eg., in the dedication at Megaiopolis, p. 168 
plan in Guide Bleu, 987. Photograph Pl. 520; cf. above. 
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cavea of Lykourgos.! But, even so, the thrones at Rhamnus and Ikaria 


are probably earlier. ; 
(A) Rhamnus.? Four thrones were found by the excavators, of which 





three are still near their foundation, though not quite im sifu. Originally 
there were five (probably not more), with an inscription (JG iit. 2849) running 
continuously, in two lines, from throne to throne. Date about 350 3.c. The 
foundation consists of five smooth blocks of local marble, of which the two 
most easterly seem to have been replaced at some date. They give a foot- 
space, in front of the thrones, of go cm. All the thrones were separate, 
but contiguous. The dedication, by a priest of the hero Arkhegetes, cannot 
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have contained his father’s name or his deme if there were only five thrones, 
‘owing to the lack of space. The widths of the preserved seats are 68 cm. for 
No. 3 and 64 cm. for the others. This makes a total for five of 3 m. 24, and 
as the length of the base is 4 m. 80, Bulle tries to reconstruct two further stone 
thrones, making seven,? or even two or three wooden thrones. But no further 
dowel or chisel holes are visible in the base, and it seems likely that there 
were not more than five thrones altogether. The back-rests were in one 
piece, but have not been preserved. ‘The lower part is solid, and the inscrip- 
tions are carved on the front, below the seat. Lolling in AM 1879, 284, n. 1 
notes the resemblance of these thrones to two found near the Rhamnus temples 
(1 km, away) and bearing fourth century dedications by Sostratos. 

2 i Fitard Cumbria, so, 62; AM comment. “Khek yas ao nec Tor the fathers 


1091 GEE dale hea fa Vines Dinls'Vi, Same to be included. 
2" Bibiograph Pl. be 
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(B) Ikaria.” The layout and form of throne are strikingly similar to those 
of Rhamnus. On a base, of slightly smaller dimensions, were five thrones, 
carved roughly out of large blocks. There is also a sixth throne, of different 
shape, mentioned in AJA 1889, 177%; but it is implied there that only five 
thrones existed, whereas actually the five belong to the base and the sixth 
elsewhere. Of the five belonging to the base, four are in double blocks, with 
two thrones to each; the fifth, no doubt the central one, being single. The 
central throne is as shown in Fig. goa. Height of seat, 34 cm. One of the 
double thrones has just twice the length (1 m. 30) of this, and the partition 
arm measures 23 cm. across at the top, but 25°5 cm. at seat level. The whole 
is carved out of one block. The other double throne ® has the same interior 
measurements for the seat, but there is less width at the backs and the partition. 
The total length, which is here preserved, is 77 om. Thus there were three 
blocks side by side, comprising five seats. The sixth seat is single, but of a 
different shape; for it is rounded at the back, though this changes to an almost 
rectangular shape at the bottom; see Fig. god. Ithas a seat height of 39 cm., 
and a total height of 98 om., all preserved. It probably stood entirely by 
itself, at some distance from the central bench. 

(Q) Athens. Theatre of Dionysus. The thrones round the orchestra at 
Athens are too well known to require detailed description. They are high- 
backed and clearly divided from each other, though often two or three are 
joined together; and the whole throne or thrones are made of a single block 
of Pentelic marble. There are five to each of the thirteen kerkides, except 
that the lateral kerkides have six. The central throne of the central kerkis 
belonged to the priest of Dionysus Eleuthereus, and its elaborate carving and 
sculpture have often been described.’ It has holes on the passage in front, 
intended for an awning, and it and the others have spaces for foot-stools. 
In this central seat, the height from the seat to the pedestal between the 
lions’ claws is 50 cm. Thus, allowing for a cushion 7 cm. high, we shall 
obtain a comfortable seat (40 cm.) by having a foot-stool 17 om. high. All the 
other thrones have a seat height of 42-44 cm., with slight hollowing. The 
raised divisions separating one seat from another are 16 cm. wide, except in 
the central kerkis, where, owing to the greater size of the central throne, they 
are only 12 cm. 

In Roman times, in order to make room for an elevated imperial box, 
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some of the thrones were removed and placed in upper tiers. Earlier, how- 
ever, the thrones were in the first row only, and numbered sixty-seven. Owing 

. to the displacements the exact order is not quite certain.!_ A complete list of 
the inscriptions, which are found on the fronts below the seat level, as at 
Rhamnus, is given by Dérpfeld and Fiechter. These are correctly given in 
all cases where the two concur, and the following table gives the correct 
reading where they do not ®: 

















Kerkis. | NO; of | Consecutive Dérpfeld. Fiechter. Correct Reading. 

tT] a 2 | Beaves Borrvnor See below. 

wit 17 | sat Boosts EYNOMIAE Dirptls. 

wl] 3 13 | Miewe Tixtpooy 9 

wl 3 21 | Eoviporeat amas | Alor aide zateroz. | Fieeter’,® but dus only 

RAL AGENAE once 

ME | 5 | gs forge | enter (notacuna) | Lacona before Fiechte’s, but see below. 

xi] 3 for Bs | Meteor [en oe Ta. ore 








The dispute between Bovgtyou and Bovnrrov is not of great account. The 
present letters are TYP, and it looks as ifthe correct reading had been Bouguyou, 
but that in Roman times some one, not recognising the earlier form of Z, 
and imagining that it was T, filled in the T to become al’, In No. 5 of 
Kerkis VII, there is a lacuna before Ovaxéou, but in it the word IEPEQC can 
clearly be seen; it had been imperfectly erased, as being unnecessary. In 
No. 5 of Kerkis X, the top line above ‘Ispoxsipuxos has been cut out. The 
inscriptions in upper rows, not on thrones, are of late Roman origin. 

The date of the thrones and their inscriptions is undoubtedly second or 
first century 8.c, Dérpfeld (D-R 46) would attribute the thrones themselves 
to the cavea of Lykourgos in the fourth century. But this view has been 
shown to be untenable. Not only are the details of carving and profile late, 
but the passage behind the Prohedria, which Dérpfeld adduced as evidence 
of the unity of the cavea, can be seen quite clearly (e.g., in Pl. 54a) to have 
consisted originally of an ordinary row of seats, from which the front part 
has been chopped off, in order to allow room behind the Prohedria. Fiechter, 
on the other hand, goes too far when he assumes that in the fourth century the 
Prohedria must have been situated further forward. For there are no traces 
of wear in suitable places in the front passage, and there would have been 
room for a tier behind the Prohedria, as shown in Fig. 31. We may assume, 
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on the whole, that the thrones are an approximate imitation of fourth century 
thrones occupying the same place. This is borne out by the inscriptions ; 
for while some forms are very late, others must have been copied from early 
forms, or from copies of them. a 


IIb. Separate Thrones. 

Whereas the last group shows an exclusively Attic tradition, the idea 
of separate thrones, which are first found mixed with benches (see Section 
III below) at Priene, is not confined to any one area, Here for the first 
time we find seats in the orchestra itself, first in a modified form at Priene, 
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Fic, g1.—Aruens, Tazarae or Dionysus. SEcrion THROUGH PROHEDRIA BTC. 
From Darpfeld and Reisch, op. cit. fig. 13. 


then in the open at Oropos. This plan was to lead, in Roman theatres, 
to the abolition of the orchestra as a dancing-place and its use as ‘orchestra 
stalls’ for the senators. Even in the Hellenistic age the chorus had lost 
much of its usefulness, and its growing unimportance made a large orchestra 
superfluous. 

(A) Orkhomenos, Arcadia. It is mentioned above + that two single thrones 
were found in the orchestra. Arias 83 mentions their fine ornamentation, 
and says that they have high backs. Total height 1m. 05. They must have 
stood on each side of the bench mentioned, at the edge of the orchestra. 
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(B) Oropos.1 Five finely-carved marble thrones, dating to the second 
century 3.c., stand in a circle in the orchestra, at irregular intervals from each 
other. On their fronts, as at Rhamnus, they have dedicatory inscriptions. 

. The wording on each throne is the same, and reads: NIKON NIKONOE 
IEPEYE TENOMENOE AMOIAPAQI. Marble slabs form foot-rests, and lions’ 
claws terminate the legs. The back-rests are hollowed out, but not the seats. 
On the sides are reliefs of floral scrolls, which Arias calls climbing vines. 
At the top, the back-rests are finished off in a pleasing curve.* 


IIL. ‘Thrones and Benches Together. * 

(A) Priene® The present planning shows five marble thrones flanked by 
benches with back-rests but no arms. They are not arranged symmetrically 
(cf. Oropos), and are separated from the remainder of the cavea by a passage 
of the unusual width of 2 m. 10. The central position is occupied not by one 
of the thrones, but by a large altar, situated between the third and fourth 
thrones. The thrones have rounded backs and the usual ornamentation, 
and in front of each is a marble block designed as foot-rest. Von Gerkan, 
Priene, pl. XXX, observes that these foot-rests have dowel holes on their 
upper surface, and considers that the Prohedriae must originally have stood 
upon them, and thus have been in the same positions, but further forward ; 
but the purpose of the dowel holes is far from clear. Nor is von Gerkan’s 
theory that the altar is later than the thrones tenable. If there had been no 
altar in about 390 8.c., when the thrones were set up, one of the five would 
surely have been placed roughly in the middle of the semicircle. 

(B) Tegea. The excavations have now been covered up, as they lie 3 m. 
below the level of the modem village. The layout is difficult to grasp from 
the published accounts, but the details given will enable the arrangement to 
be understood easily. From west to east, we have (r) stage buildings; 
(2) an orchestra of rectangular shape; (3) a single throne, flanked by marble 
seats without back-rests but with arm-rests, the seats being rectilinear; (4) a 
line, also rectilinear, of marble slabs, which may have marked the earlier 
boundary of the orchestra ; (5) another row of rectilinear marble seats, without 
back-rests or arm-rests, containing the inscription: KYMBAAOZ ANEGHKE 
AIONYZQ1 ATQNO@ETHEAS, belonging to the fourth or third century B.c. The 
difference in level between (3) and (5) is negligible, the latter being only 
7cm. higher, whereas the remainder of the cavea behind it rises with a normal 
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inclination. Thus it is obvious that (5) was originally the first row, and that 
(3), as at Priene, really occupied part of the orchestra. As the orchestra had 
before been of a rectangular shape, (3) had to be made to fit in with this, in 
order to avoid corisiderable structural alterations. It is doubtful whether the 
term ‘Prohedria’ should be used or not in connection with (5). The 
theatre requires more thorough excavation before many difficulties can be 
solved. 

Summary. The evolution of the Prohedria can be traced from its primitive 
form, as a wooden bench occupying the front row, through its many classical 
forms to its Roman counterpart, a series of marble thrones in the orchestra. 
Its occupiers were priests (and sometimes priestesses), archons, generals, 
councillors, ambassadors, perhaps heads of tribes, and those to whom the 
honour might be granted. At Athens the great majority of its occupiers were 
priests; while at Mycenae they were merely a benefactor and his family. 
When in Hellenistic days the raised Logeion became common, the Prohedria 
was much lower than this, and so cannot have afforded the best view. But 
it is wrong to think that for this reason it was abandoned at dramatic per- 
formances. The best comment is Byvanck’s remark on modern boxes, in 
Mnemosyne, 1920, 144: ‘Ne in hodiernis quidem theatris sedes principales 
sunt, ubi optime actores, sed ubi ipsi qui adsunt optime spectantur” 


Namzs or Srcrions AND RESERVED PLAces 

If we exclude inscriptions, such as those on the thrones of the theatre of 
Dionysus, which merely give the names of the persons privileged to use the 
Prohedria, we can divide the remaining evidence into two groups. First, 
there are names for sections of the theatre or individual seats, indicating the 
spectators who occupied them; secondly, there are names only intended to 
guide the spectators, and not reserving special seats.* In some cases it is 
difficult to decide to which group an example belongs. 

‘Athens. Our only fifth-century evidence comes from Aristoph. Birds 
793-5 (cf. schol. ad loc.; Pollux iv. 122), and from the inscriptions quoted 
in the next paragraph. In the former the audience is rethinded how con- 
venient it would be to have wings; for example, if a spectator saw his lover's 
husband & Povkeix®, i.e. in part of the theatre seating specially reserved, 
he could fly up and dash off to his lover. The allusion is explained by the 
scholiast, and later by Pollux, Suidas and Hesychius, who probably drew 

1 There is no evidence of payment having been connection with the theatre, and were, shown by 
exacted forthe Probedria: fRowtovuet Res dre, gos, i'iz0 to be pigees from & 
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their information from this scholion. The section in question was reserved 
for the Bouhevraf, or members of the Council of 500, and was commonly known 
as BounevTixds Térr0s or Bovdevtixdv, There was a similar téros for the ephebes. 
It should be observed that rms is a vague word, and no doubt refers to some- 
thing larger than a single row in a kerkis, but smaller than a whole kerkis; 
moreover, it is not a Prohedria, as these were reserved at Athens for priests 
and important officials. The reserved seats for councillors and ephebes would 
in all probability be situated just behind, in some of the kerkides. The 
would-be adulterer in the Birds would be sitting higher than this, and so could 
fly upwards (otros av... 1repuyloas évérraro) without danger of observation. 

‘The reading of the Athens inscription JG i2. 879 is BOAHE YITHPETON, 
it., Bovis Unnperév, a complete notice in itself? It designates the 
place occupied by the attendants of the Council, but had been re-used 
at the west corner of the analemma at the theatre of Dionysus. JG i?, 880, 
which is misquoted by Allen 25 and Pickard-Cambridge 20 as KEPYON, 
was found outside the theatre, but probably belongs to it. The fragmentary 
letter before KEPYKON is more likely to have been $ (sigma) than O; thus 
we should have téro]s xnpixav.? A third inscription, discovered by Bulle,? 
reads . . . ery, and may have contained exactly the same text as the first. 
Bulle, observing that it is 65 cm. (2 Greck ft.) high, declares that it 
cannot have come from the cavea, and assigns it to the parodos wall. 
Such a theory is quite untenable. Does he mean that the attendants had 
to stand in the parodoi throughout the performances? Surely the height 
of the block is ofno concern. Bulle shows that only the top half ofthe. . . eréiv 
inscription was polished, whereas the bottom shows traces of having been set 
in the earth. If these blocks had been placed in the cavea, only a height 
of 33 cm. would have shown above the level of other stones, and they would 
themselves have served as the seats of the: attendants. The vertical slits 
(Balle pl. 6. 8) on the fronts, distant from each other by just over 50 cm., 
may have served to measure out the seating space. 

It may be argued that the rectilinear nature of these blocks precludes any 
idea of their use in the cavea. But their date is about 425-404 3.c., when the 
stone cavea, as at present constituted, probably did not exist. If these are 
blocks from an earlier cavea, they prove (a) that this earlier cavea was not 
entirely of wood, even if mostly so, (6) that it was constructed on a partly 
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rectilinear or polygonal framework. It cannot have been very homogeneous; 
for example, the inscription discovered by Bulle with the letters IEPE. . . 
belonged to a stone base for a probably wooden Prohedria. There is no 
indication in these inscriptions of a complete stone auditorium prior to 
404. B.C., as was once assumed from IG i®, 879 alone.? 

‘Melos. The four fragmentary inscriptions? (a) NEANIEK[QN TOTIOz] 
(8)... OAQN TOM[OE], (c) [T]OMOE YMN[2IAQN] (d) . .. AN TOTOZ, found 
by Lenormant in the ‘small theatre’ “ at Melos, have been overlooked by 
subsequent writers on the theatre. The correctness of his interpretation of them 
is beyond question. For the word ténos cf. p. 182 above. The ephebes have 
here been replaced by vedvioxot, younger boys. ‘YuveSof were common 
in the Hellenistic theatre. The reading in the lacuna in (6) is doubtful; 
but we should perhaps read BOYAEYTON in (4), as councillors were specially 
favoured throughout Greece. In JG xii. 3. 1243 Lenormant’s inscriptions 
are rearranged so as to put téros first in each case, and to run them all con- 
secutively without a break. To do this is to place all the té1ot very close 
together,® which is unlikely; so that Lenormant’s divisions seem preferable. 

‘Megalopolis.§ The nine Prohedria benches have inscriptions on their back- 
rests: (a) dedicatory 7; (6) names of Arcadian tribes, (i) on the backs, dating 
to third and second century B.c., (ii) on the fronts, first century 8.0. or A.D. 
During the interval the tribes have changed considerably. There are five 
instead of six, and the Paniates and Apolioniates—the latter in a different 
kerkis—are the only survivors from the previous list. It appears that for 
‘some time—perhaps a century—after the construction of the cavea there was 
no stage building or facility for storing scenery. During this time the tribes 
were probably content to sit where they could find room in order to watch 
the games and performances of various kinds which took place here. But 
when the @etpov came to be used for dramatic representations, more need 
was felt for giving the tribes a wedge of seats each and engraving their names 
on the Prohedria benches. As Antiokhos, the donor, had already inscribed 
his dedication upon the fronts of the back-rests of Nos. 1, 5 and 9, it was 
thought best to place the tribal names on the backs. Later, when a new 
allotment had to be made, the fronts were naturally freer for inscriptions. 

Ephesos.® A number of inscriptions were found on the back of the dedica- 
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tion by M. Vibius Salutaris and elsewhere. As they were replaced, their 
original positions are not certain, but Heberdey arranges them as follows: 
in centre, Bounjs; to right, yepovolas; to left, égrcv; the three next kerkides 
on each side, six pre-Roman tribes; in the two lateral kerkides, perhaps, 
xevoopopoivres lepets xal fepovelkad and rrofées (unless these two are. later 
additions). Inscriptions of the Roman period include new tribes, officers 
and owéSpia. As Heberdey remarks, while the tribes may have occupied 
the whole of the kerkides which bore their names, the other categories cannot 
have. The inscriptions may have served also as names for the actual kerkides ; 
but Rizzo * is hardly correct in saying that their only use was to name the 
kerkides after civil and religious institutions. 

‘Syracuse. It has, on the other hand, been asserted * that the rock-cut names 
at Syracuse were intended to show the actual seats of the persons named; 
€.g., Aids Oduyrtiov would be that of the priest of Zeus. This is absolutely 
out of the question. The inscriptions are situated at the diazoma, not at the 
bottom of the cavea; and the kings and their wives—Gelon (to be restored in 
Kerkis I), Nereis, Philistis, Hieron—are all in separate kerkides! We have 
corroboration from Tacitus (Ann. ii, 83) that, at least in Roman times, 
cunei could be named after families or distinguished men, while the seats in 
the cunei so named were intended for equites.t Normally such names 
must have been placed in the bottom rows; but at Syracuse it was found 
more convenient to put them on the wall of rock forming the diazoma. 
After a short time the people would remember the name of each kerkis, and 
any tickets distributed would bear these names instead of numbers.> 

Delphi.§ The inscriptions on seats are all of Roman date, but those in 
Kerkis 2, rows twenty and twenty-one, read BovAé[s] . . ., and that in 
Kerkis 6, row thirteen, reads ’Augixrudvav .... These seem too far back 
in the cavea, however, to denote councillors’ seats. 

Taormina. Inscriptions from the theatre reading IEPEIAN, IAITOYE AB 
etc., are recorded and commented upon in JG xiv. 437. 

Mantineia. A further example is almost certainly to be deduced from 
the inscription ME found during the excavation of the theatre at Mantincia. 
This is on the front of a seat, found out of place, but no doubt belonging 
to the first row, with the letters ME forming a monogram. Fougéres ? inter- 
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prets this as Me6uSpitev, and suggests that it denoted a section reserved for 
the inhabitants of Methydrion, a town 12 miles west of Mantineia. 


Square Np RECTANGULAR ENCLOSURES 


If we negléct such theatre caveas as had rectilinear seating, we find a 
certain number in which circular seating is combined with a completely 
rectangular analemma. ‘This plan, tantamount to ‘ fitting a round peg into a 
square hole’, is rather a late development. It has been thought that such an 
arrangement must have owed its origin to the plan commonly executed in 
the odeum, and found in such buildings as the ‘ smaller theatre” at Pompeii 
(in reality an odeum). But this is a mistaken view. The Greek odeum* 
was essentially an enclosed, roofed building, whereas the Greck theatre cavea 
was never covered even by an awning.? As, however, the odeum also had a 
stage (¢,g., the Proagon, or rehearsal for selection of tragedies, took place in 
the Odeum of Pericles), it could not be based on the ground plan of a complete 
circle ®; and since the combination of a semicircle and a rectangle provided 
too many structural problems for a completely roofed building, the square 
shape was universally adopted for roofed buildings of this type, as far as 
we know, until Roman times. Inside this square, the seating could be 
rectilinear or, later, semicircular in plan. In order to contrast the origin 
and development of the odeum with that of the theatre, it can be summarised 
at this point. 

The odeun. The earliest odeum preserved is that of Pericles * at Athens. 
It lies immediately to the east of the theatre of Dionysus, whose eastern wall it 
touches throughout. There are many literary references to it, and we know 
that it was built under Pericles in c. 443 8.c. Before its excavation in 1912, 
it was generally supposed that this odeum was circular in shape, while its 
site was not known. In reality it is square, and we are given a good picture 
of what its exterior resembled by a coin,’ which makes it look like a temple 
with a somewhat peculiar high roof, as suggested in Plut. Pericl. 13. 

‘The best plan of the Odeum of Pericles is that of Kastriotis in Eph. Arch. 
1922-3, fig. t. In this plan some of the numerous pillar (or column) bases are 
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shown; it is clear that they were in parallel, not in convergent lines. The 
square from the wall 5 to a, together with f, and the wall to the cast, un- 
doubtedly give us the original plan. Later a section to the north was added, 
giving more seats on higher ground. The spectators’ view must have been 
considerably hampered by the forest of pillars in front. The chief entrance 
was from the east parodos of the theatre of Dionysus, probably north of the 
wall b, though Dérpfeld’s sketch in Eph. Arch. 1922-3, 29, fig. 4, shows the 
latter as the entrance itself. No stone seats in situ are preserved, but several 
thrones, with finely carved owls on them, were found in the enclosure. 
‘These may have been the only stone seats, but both’ they and the wooden rows 
behind them must have been rectilinear and not circular. 

What was the origin of this manner of building? ° The only earlier plan 
which resembles the Odeum of Pericles is the pre-Periclean Telesterion at 
Eleusis, occupying one quarter of the same site as the later hall. Architects 
were not then accustomed to designing large enclosed halls, and took their 
ideas from the largest existing buildings, i. Doric temples. Internal 
columns were a regular feature of the sixth-century temple, and were very 
necessary in a large edifice of this kind in order to support the roof. In the 
fourth century we have the enormous Thersilion at Megalopolis, with 
columns in convergent rows, and the later Telesterion at Eleusis. 

Unfortunately details of the subsequent development of the odeum are 
incomplete. We hear of several Greek ones from literary sources, but have 
no idea of their design. The odeum re-cmerges in Roman times. Examples 
are: Epidauros,? Athens (Odeum of Herodes), Melos, Patrai, Gortyn, 
Knidos, Ephesos, Corinth, Pompeii and many other Roman towns. The 
seating is always circular, but the building is square only if it had a roof? 
over the cavea (¢.g., Epidauros, Pompeii, etc.); otherwise it is similar in 
design to the Hellenistic or Roman theatre. ‘This late similarity between the 
theatre and the odeum is merely a borrowing from the theatre cavea. None 
of these examples can be definitely attributed to a date earlier than the first 
century 3.c., and they are certainly due to Roman influence. 

Geographical Limitations. The chief reason for making the side and rear 
analemmata of theatres straight instead of circular was some local difficulty, 
whether on account of natural topographical restrictions or of deliberate 
town-planning. The principal aspects of Greek town-planning, as it affected 
theatres, are discussed above, p. 138. 


1 he fect of thi was to abbreviate the adjacent references ate unneceary. 
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(A) Athens, Theatre of Dionysus. While the west analemma and the 
north wall of rock are slightly curved, though by no means circular, the east 
analemma follows a zig-zag course of straight lines. It is obviously dictated 
by the severe limitations imposed upon the east side of the cavea by the 
Odeum of Pericles, including the portion added to the north of the latter, 
and must therefore belong to a date considerably later than 443 8.c. The 
theatre of Dionysus is not a true example of straight lines in enclosures, but 
rather of considerable irregularity. - 


° 


Fi, 32.—Araens, THeatre or Dionysus. Priest's THRONE. 


After Darpfeld and Reisch, op. cit. fig. 14. 


(B) Aigeira The cavea is bounded at sides and rear by the edge of the 
rocky eminence on which it is situated. As this is triangular in shape, with 
the apex at the rear centre, the circular rows of seats have to conform to this 
outline. On the edge of the eminence is a low analemma, now in ruins, of 
triangular shape. 

(C) Priene® ‘The theatre, planned between 350 and 300 3.c., had to 
conform to the rectangles which were part of Priene’s famous town-planning 
system. It seems not to have been constructed earlier than the rest of the 
town, as the stage buildings are adjacent to, and in line with, one of the many 
parallel streets. The whole theatre occupies an area equal to one and a half 
of these rectangles. Fig. 33, which shows the layout, is taken from von 
Gerkan, Griechische Stadteanlagen, fig. 9, with additions from Wiegand’s plan. 


+ See p. 163, n. + Von, Gerkan, Prin, ple Is id, G5 Be. 95 
ares Haverfield figs. 6-8. be 
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‘The theatre is not led up to by any imposing thoroughfare, nor is it placed 
symmetrically between the streets. 

(D) Thera. The Priene method has to be adopted once again. ‘The town 
of Thera, built on high and irregular rocky ground, is nevertheless most 
symmetrically planned *; and while at Priene only an approximate rectangle 
is obtained, at Thera the cavea seats are confined within a more exact square, 
which is relatively small in area. This results in the majority of the rows 
being cut off, and provides only a very restricted auditorium, although 
doubtless sufficient for the population of the island. The date of these walls 
may be about 250 3.c., and the plan is perhaps chiefly inspired by that of 
Delos. But in its rectangular enclosure it mustybe compared not only with 
Priene, but with the small theatre at New Pleuron in Aetolia. 
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Fro, 93.—Priexe, Taearre. 














(E) New Pleuron. The peculiarity of this theatre is its combination with 
the town wall. The back centre of the stage buildings is occupied by a tower 
in this wall (sce Fig. 34a). ‘The best illustration of the little excavated and 
poorly preserved cavea is in AM 1898, pl. XII. The side analemmata are 
quite straight, and meet the parodos walls at right angles. As the rear 
analemma appears to be curved in the small section excavated, it has been 
marked as circular in the plan. ‘This is quite possible, as the rows of seats were 
circular; but it, too, may have been straight, forming a complete rectangle as 
at Thera, The existence of small cubical parascenia, parallel to the parodoi, 
is of interest, as exactly the same plan occurs at Thera, It is an unusual 
design, not found elsewhere except at Babylon.’ The date of Pleuron must 
be prior to the building of the town wall in about 240 3.c.; and 250 B.c. 
sn hiidig APNO uk Apt 24 may be right «Gp gp above for theatres combined with town 
belong to an earlier retlinear caveas Bulle 246; Koldewey, The Excavations at Ba 
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Fro. 34—(e) New Punurox, Tuearar axp Town Watts. (6) Tie Same (sx- 
cxupine CAvEA). 


(a) From AM 1898, pl. 12, (8) From H.. Wirsing’s drawing in Bulle 244- 
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can be given as the approximate date of the stone cavea at Thera. It may 
therefore be suggested that the same architect was responsible for both. 
If this is so, we have an indication that, at least in the third century, theatre 
designing was a specialised profession, and that even small islands and 
unimportant outposts employed well-known architects from such a centre as 
Athens. 

(F) Aipion (S.W. Arcadia) Like Pleuron, and the theatres mentioned on 
Pp. 139 above, Aipion has its theatre built into the town walls. In Leake’s 


Lay 


Fro, 35.—Ation (Tvrawzar). ‘Paeatre axp Acropouis WALLS, 
From Leake, Travels in the Morea ii. 83. 





sketch of Aipion ® cross-walls are visible, and it seems that here, as at Thera, 
the village theatre was confined to a small rectangle. 

Summary. Thus requirements of topography are responsible for every 
known case of this occurrence. At Aigeira an outcrop of rock imposes a tri- 
angular shape. At Aipion there is so little room on the small acropolis that 
the narrow space between the two sides of the town wall had to be economised 
as much as possible. In the theatre of Dionysus at Athens the presence of 
the odeum to the east of the cavea necessitated the walls following the recti- 
linear and angular contour of the odeum. At Pleuron and Thera there seems 
less claim to necessity. It can only be supposed that town-planning * of the 


4 Called Typaneae in Leake, Mores i, 3; cf. * Reproduced in Fig. 35. 
Grids Bes, $08 bad =u nies 
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kind typified by the layout of Priene was responsible for the abandonment, in 
these cases, of the semicircular analemma as incongruous with the rectangular 
system. 

It is important not to confuse this straight line planning with the irre- 
gularity found in local Attic theatres! The latter owe their peculiar shape, 
especially at Thorikos, to haphazard expansion and lack of architects; while 
in the case of Thera, Pleuron, Athens and other theatres with square analem- 
mata, every detail seems to have been most carefully thought out. It is true 
that many of the measurements are inexact, but this may be blamed upon the 
differences in size and quality of material, which were matters beyond the 
control of the architect. 


Roman ALTERATIONS 


‘As the Roman cavea is outside the scope of this article, little need be said 
concerning Roman alterations. The methods used are, however, of interest 
so that we can see the original Greck planning, in cases where it has been 
much disturbed, 

‘All the theatres in Sicily except Akrai, and most of the theatres in Asia 
Minor, have been subjected to alterations under Roman influence. More 
often than not the cavea is altered as well as the stage buildings. In Greece 
proper, the following theatres have had their caveas romanised either 
partly or almost completely: Athens, Sparta, Delphi, Corinth, Argos (only a 
choregic monument in the centre) and Gythion, ‘These were all towns of 
importance during the Roman Empire: Delphi was still a great religious 
centre, Gythion a large port. Purely Roman theatres are found in Crete, 
Epirus and Asia Minor. 

‘Details, In many cases the stage buildings were enlarged in front by a 
wide pulpitum, such as the bema of Phaidros at Athens. This resulted in 
blocking up the parodos entrances, and so necessitated either the cutting away 
of a section of the cavea, as at Syracuse, or the addition of steps up and down, 
as at Athens. The parodos walls were often placed further back and in a 
straight line with each other, confining the cavea to 180°, as in Roman 
theatres. This has been done at Sparta,? Ephesos, Segesta and elsewhere. 
‘The lateral kerkides are either finished off tidily or left ‘ hanging in the air’. 
[At Segesta the ends of the circular analemma, by the parodos walls, were made 
rectilinear in Roman times by a replacement in whiter marble.* Bieber, 
Theaterwesen, fig. 41 (H.T., fig. 486) purports to give a sectional drawing of 
Ephesos in the Roman period; but the mistake has been made of extending 

* See Fig. 296. 





2 Thorikos, Rhamnus, Tk 
4 See BSA rxvi, 1929-5, pls. XIV, XV. 
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the cavea far beyond the 180° which it then occupied. The object of this 
restriction was twofold: (x) to provide more room for the stage buildings on 
the wings, (2) to prevent any of the spectators facing slightly away from the 
stage, for no drama now took place in the orchestra. 

‘The orchestra was treated in one of several ways, since it no longer served 
its original purpose. Sometimes it was converted into a special Prohedria 
for senators, with separate marble thrones. There are no remains indicating 
this procedure in Greece, but as the thrones were placed loose in the orchestra 
“they were very liable to disappear. Alternatively, it could become a konistra 
for gladiatorial fights and other shows. This necessitated either the complete 
removal of the lower seats, and the building of a high wall to separate the 
spectators from the contestants, as at Corinth, or the erection of screens or 
balustrades, as at Athens.? Often, however, the original’arrangement was 
kept. 

The Prohedria was cither, in the normal course, left as it was, or removed 
together with the rows behind it. At Priene it was supplemented by an 
additional Prohedria in the fifth row (cf. p. 175). At Athens part of it was 
removed to higher rows to make room for the pedestal forming an ‘imperial 
box’. At Argos the Prohedria benches were interrupted in the middle by 
the insertion of a choregic column. The ordinary seating was not normally 
disturbed; but at Syracuse the rock-cut seats of the first twelve rows were 
replaced by marble seating in Roman times, and at Corinth the inclina- 
tion of the cavea was raised.? Sometimes the’cavea was crowned by a colon- 
nade, and arches gave communication into the lower rows and the diazomata. 

In spite of all these changes, there are two features which may enable us 
to distinguish a cavea of Greek origin, however thoroughly it may have been 
converted, from a new Roman cavea. In the first place, the Romans never, 
with one or two exceptions, erected their theatres in such a way as to use 
the slope of the hill. They erected them as independent buildings on fairly 
level ground, with the help of elaborate substructures. Secondly, in the 
Roman type of seating there is no division between seat and foot-rest, and 
generally no projecting fillet. When, however, the Romans found a Greek 
theatre already in existence, they often preferred to alter it rather than to 
construct a new one. 

O. A. W. Die. 
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LOSSES AND SURVIVALS IN THE DODECANESE 


(PLATES: 55-59) 

‘Tas article has been written as a supplement to the Stationery Office 
booklet Works of Art in Greece, the Greek Islands and the Dodecanese, issued by the 
British Committee on the Preservation and Restitution of Works of Art, 
Archives and other Material in Enemy Hands. The survey of the antiquities 
in the Dodecanese was only commenced in September 1945 and was still in 
progress when the booklet went to press, with the result that only the informa- 
tion obtained in the early stages of the survey was included. This article 
records the position at the end of May 1946. 

The islands covered here are Rhodes, Kos, Leros and Patmos, and it will 
be seen that although damage was seldom heavy, deterioration and minor 


damage were fairly widespread, mainly among the medieval monuments, ° 


and have left the antiquities in urgent need of restoration and repair. Owing 
to the uncertainties of sea-travel, and the prior demands of work on Rhodes 
and Kos, it proved impossible to visit any but the four main islands. It is, 
however, unlikely that the few and scattered antiquities elsewhere have 
suffered anything worse than the deterioration inevitable during the war 
years. 

‘The antiquities will be listed by islands, and any references to the above 
mentioned booklet will be quoted as Greece. ‘The illustrations are from my 
own photographs, except Plates 55 4, 56¢, which were obtained from, the 
Archaeological Institute at Rhodes, and the article itself is condensed from 
my reports, which the War Office has kindly permitted to be reproduced. 


Ruopes. 
(1) The City of Rhodes. 

On Mt. Smith (Monte Stefano)—the ancient acropolis of the city—the 
palaestra, restored odeon and stadium are all intact. One, or possibly two, 
bombs damaged the exposed rock-hewn foundations of the temple of Delian 
Apollo (Pl. 59 @), excavated by Laurenzi in 1937 and not yet published. 

On the circuit of the medieval walls, a further section of the vaulted 


1 For the medieyal monuments of Rhodes see 1921; G. Gerola, ‘I Monumenti Medioevale delle 
especially the following: F. de Belabre, Rhode of the ‘Tredici Sporadi,’ Part I, in Annuario dea R. Sewla 
Knights, 1908; A. Gabriel, La Cid de Rhodes, 2 vols. Archeologica laliana di Aten, i (1914). 
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passage at the Coschino Gate (Greece p. 55, no. 4) slipped out of position at 
the beginning of 1946, and the whole passage, which is very badly con- 
structed, was shored up in March 1946. On the eastern side of the circuit, 
at the Marine Gate," a small section of the machicolations, which had been 
damaged by the bombardments, collapsed in December 1945- 

Various damaged monuments in the Walled City, listed, but not illustrated 
in the booklet, are shown here. The St. Catherine Gate (Greece p. 55, 0. 5) 
received a direct hit from a shell on the external half of the northern tower, 
and the upper section was destroyed (Pl. 554). The shock of the explosion 
also opened a crack which extends from, the turret of the staircase diagonally 
down the internal half of the tower nearly to ground level. At the same 
time, the masonry at the top of the internal southern tower was shaken and 
displaced. The external appearance of the gate before the war is shown in 
Pl.55. The gate is in a dangerous condition, and is liable to collapse unless 
repairs are soon carried out. : 

The Lodge of France (Pl. 56¢ and Greece p. 60) has been examined by an 


* architect and reported to be leaning considerably and in danger of falling. 


The ruins of the Byzantine church Demirli Djami * have now been cleared 
(Pl. 56a and Greece p. 59). A section of the south-western aisle still remains, 
while the Bema and Diakonikon survive to a height of about ro feet, the 
Diakonikon window being intact. When the Bema was cleared, some un- 
suspected wall-paintings, hitherto hidden by a layer of Turkish plaster, were 
revealed. They represent saints or fathers of the church, and are in a poor 
state of preservation. Most of the Gothic groined porch at the west end * was 
also destroyed (Pl. 564). The Turkish minaret on examination was found to 
be unsafe, and has been demolished. 

The Piossasco chapel (Greece p. 60), illustrated in Pl. 565, remains 
standing only because of the reinforcements built into it when it was re-erected. 

The ruins of the Refectory in the Museum (Greece p. 56) are shown in 
Pl. 57a and 6.’ The debris has since been cleared. Its reconstruction is a 
matter of some urgency, as at present rain is seeping through the exposed floor 
into the rooms beneath. 

‘The Lodge of Yeni Cheri Djami (Greece p. 60, and photograph p. 52) 
has since been demolished. Architectural plans and elevations were made of 
the building before it was finally destroyed. 





* Gerola, le citi, 18, . ro " oom 
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Rhodes Museum. 

The Laconian cup taken from the Heraion at Samos and later seen in 
Rhodes (Greece p. 27) was found in the museum here. It was said to have 
been taken from the Heraion by an Italian officer, and later to have been 
broken. The officer then brought it to Rhodes and left it in the museum for 
repairs, which were subsequently carried out. It is published in AA 1937, 
207-8, fig. 3, but one or two pieces were lost in the recent breakage. 


(2) Sites in the Island. 

Asguro. The church of St. John the Baptist, transformed by the Turks 
into a mosque and now disused, is intact. 

Asklipio. The partially restored medieval castle * is undamaged. 

Castello, The unidentified castle of the Knights,? 2 miles north-west of 
the village, was used by the Germans as a look-out post. They built a flag- 
staff and a wooden observation hut on the top of the seaward tower, while in 
the courtyard on the landward side two living huts, one wooden, one stone, 
were erected, and the foundations laid for another. The main entrance was 
blocked up with pieces of stone, and a small entrance was knocked into the 
side of the Del Carretto tower on the cast. Most of the embrasures were 
blocked up with stones. The flagstaff and observation hut have since been 
demolished. 

The roof of the chapel in the north-eastern corner had collapsed, but this” 
seemed to be older damage, and may have occurred before the war. 

Fileremo. The restored medieval convent and castle of Fileremo (Greece 
p. 61) are illustrated here, to show the damage done to the church (Pl. 57 ¢) 
and the living quarters (Pl. 57 4). 

The small underground chapel with its almost obliterated fifteenth- 
century frescoes was used for storing military equipment during the war, 
and when visited was filled with petrol cans, telephone wire, etc. It has now 
been emptied and cleaned. 

Part of the head of the sphinx (Greece loc. cit.) was found later, but several 
pieces are still missing, It is published in Clara Rhodos i, 93 and fig. 75. 

Fundukli, The small quatrefoil Byzantine church of St. Nicholas is intact, 
though the wooden railings which enclosed the area before the war have now 
disappeared. It contains restored sixteenth-century wall paintings. 


* Gerola, le. ci in Mon. Piot xix, x91 
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Lindos. ‘The so-called ‘Tomb of Cleobulus’,! on the headland forming the 
northern arm of Lindos bay, is undamaged, though in a very untidy condition 
owing to its use as a pen for goats. 

‘Monolithos. ‘The fifteenth-century castle at Monolithos is in a badly 
dilapidated condition, and a large crack was observed in the vaulted chamber 
next to the chapel. It was not used by the Germans. 

‘Mount Atabyron. ‘The remains of the sanctuary of Zeus Atabyrios* on the 
summit of the mountain are reported to be intact. 

Thari. At the deserted monastery of Thari, the Byzantine church is in a 
fairly good state of preservation, but many of the sixteenth-century paintings 
are beginning to crumble from damp, and are in urgent need of attention. 
‘A large piece of plaster has fallen from the dome, exposing the stonework of 
its construction, and some deterioration was also noticed at the west end. 

‘The monastic buildings have been in ruins for many years. 


Kos.* 
City of Kos. 

The fate of the antiquities stored in the castle is dealt with in the Greck 
booklet, and little can be added. Some semblance of order has now been 
brought to the scattered marbles which were displayed in the moat and 
on the terraces before the war, but nearly all the objects stored away have 
vanished completely. According to local reports, a number of statuettes from 
the fifth storechamber were in the possession of a Dr. Bernhard Hensel from 
Kénigsberg. 

‘As regards the fabric of the castle, all the towers were used as gun emplace- 
ments and several guns of varying calibres are still in position. 

On the north-western tower of the inner fortification, which bears the arms 
of Carmadino,‘ the Germans built an A.A. post and two small shelters, while, 
in order to improve the field of fire, they dismantled the top two courses on 
the northern side, and threw the stones into the moat. The battlement wall 
at the entrance to this tower was also damaged. 

The ‘Milly’ tower on the south-west of the inner circuit,® which still 
retains the roof added by the Turks, had a look-out post, constructed of broken 
pieces of classical marbles, built on top of it (Pl. 58 a). 

The bastion known as the Baldo del Carretto® was used as an A.A. em- 
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placement, and a gun is still in position there. ‘The top course of the tower 
was dismantled and used to build a platform for the gun. 

In the northern corner of the castle, several small buildings were erected, 
and the wall was pierced in one place to make a window. The merlons of the 
northern tower were destroyed to allow full depression to the gun which is 
still in position, 

During a naval bombardment in 1941, the castle was hit by five shells, 
one of which destroyed an inscription and broke a classical column. 

Glassical City. The large area of excavations on the site of the medieval 
city (Pl. 58 4) remains intact, but the small medieval church of St. George, 
which was shored up internally early in the war, collapsed last year after the 
theft of the scaffolding. 

The Turkish ‘Mosque of the Loggia’, built almost entirely of classical 
marbles, was hit by a shell, and is now closed. Damage, however, is 
slight. 

‘The Forum Gate—the medieval entrance to the Citta Murata—was 
damaged by a large German lorry which attempted to pass through. One 
of the two wooden doors was torn off and has since disappeared. ‘The stone 
lintel and one console were also detached, but are preserved nearby. 

Restored Roman House. The large Roman house near the Odeon was used 
as a Red Cross storehouse during the war, and suffered nothing more than 
the scattering of many pieces of revetment marbles which had been stacked 
for sorting. The mosaics are intact. 

‘The adjacent Roman baths, with traces of a superimposed Early Christian 
basilica, are undamaged, though many of the circular bricks have disappeared. 

‘Roman Odeon. ‘The Odeon (Greece p. 63), hiding-place of many of the vases 
and inscriptions from the museum, was hit by two shells which slightly 
damaged two of the Roman arches sustaining the upper tiers. An Attic red- 
figured krater, removed from this cache by the Germans, was later recovered 
by the Antiquities Service and is now in the museum. . 

Unknown Temple and Theatre of Dionysos. One shell landed at the edge 
of this-area, damaging the foundations of a statue base by the temple, and 
pitting some of the columns nearby. 

Palaestra, etc. A bomb, which fell near one of the re-erected stretches of 
the Portico along the Palaestra (Pl. 58), caused slight damage to some of 
-the triglyphs, while a shell damaged part of the wall of a baptistery belonging 
to an Early Christian basilica which had been superimposed on the Roman 
baths, The numerous mosaic floors in this area were covered with a thick 
layer of sand during the war and are intact. ‘The largest of them was also 
protected by a penthouse, now partially demolished. 
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The houses and shops along the ‘Via Decumana’, and the so-called 
“Nymphacum ’ are undamaged. 

Other Areas. The partially excavated circular Roman baths are un- 
damaged, but are in need of clearance and repair. 

‘An area near the museum containing unexcavated Roman houses, and 
known from a trial trench to be rich in mosaics, has a large bomb crater in the 
middle, but it is not known what damage has been done. 

Church of St. Jokn. OF the fifth-century basilica which once occupied the 
site, this church was the baptistery. It has survived intact, though the 
basilica has long since disappeared, being only known from the foundations 
excavated before the war. The church is undamaged, and is used as the 
chapel for the Orthodox cemetery. 

Mosque of Djami Atk. ‘This was used as a restoring room for the museum 
early in the war, but was damaged by a bomb and is now deserted. 


Places Outside the Town. 


Antimakkia, At Antimakhia—a fortified town of the Knights—the Ger- 
mans maintained a small garrison. They established machine-gun posts in 
the underground passages of the bastion of Del Carretto,? which guards the 
main entrance, and made concrete apertures in its outer wall. Some dai 
was also done to this bastion by the removal of stonework to build protective 
walls. 

Inside the walled area the church of Ay. Paraskevi? was used by the 
Germans as living quarters, and ovens were built against the outer wall on the 
south side, The church is now completely bare, but the mayor of Kos 
reported that before the war it had contained an ikonostasis bearing a fine 
ikon of the Veneto-Cretan school, painted in 1717 by Demetrios the Cretan. 
The walls had previously been decorated with paintings, but all save those at 
the west end were hidden by a coat of whitewash. : 

Asklepicion. The site, heavily restored in recent years (Pl. 58 d),* is intact, 
and a guardian is still maintained there. All the inscriptions and other 
objects from the small museum are either buried on the outskirts of the site 
or stored in the Odeon at Kos. z 

Capama. The remains of the excavated Early Christian basilica are in a 
vety untidy condition, many of the marbles having been broken or dispersed 
during the war. The baptistery was being used by local inhabitants as a 
stable. 

2 2 Cf. the view taken about 1990 from a. similar 
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Kefalos: The two Early Christian basilicas of St. Stephen on the coastal 
strip east of Kefalos were surrounded by the Germans with a minefield as part 
of their coastal defence plan, and could not be visited. It was observed that 
a stone pill-box’ had been built at the seaward end of the basilicas. 

At the site of the ancient town of Isthmos, two miles south of Kefalos, the 
lower temple? is undamaged. From the scanty remains of the upper one, 
which was excavated in 1940 and is unpublished, the only surviving capital 
has disappeared. The theatre * also was damaged by the Germans, who 
removed two tiers of the stone seats on the south side, and five tiers in the 
centre. An inscription found in the theatre * has also disappeared. 

Pyli, The fourth-century vaulted Greek tomb known as the Kharmyleion, 
and ‘the superimposed church built of classical and Byzantine marbles, are 
intact. 

Palaio-Pyli. ‘The ruined medieval village of Palaio-Pyli ® was not touched 
by the Germans. The churches of Ay. Nikolaos (Mikhael), the Panayia and 
‘Ay. Antoninos are still kept clean by the few families in the district. The 
fifteenth-century frescoes are, however, in a dilapidated condition. They 
were patched before the war, but are now very damp, and are beginning to 
fall away again. Thisis especially the case at Ay. Nikolaos (Pl. 59 ¢), where, in 
addition, one of the two small arches forming a forecourt in front of the north 
door collapsed in 1944 (Pl. 594). All three churches, however, are suffering 
extensively from damp, owing to the numerous rivulets which flow through 
the village. : 

The castle,’ a Byzantine fortress restored by the Knights, has been 
suffering for many years from the depredations of local villagers, who have 
destroyed part of the Byzantine gateway in order to obtain the bricks (PI. 57 ¢).” 

St. Gabriel. A mile or so to the east of Kos are found the excavated remains 
of a very early Byzantine church (Pl. 59 6) with a baptistety and baths 
attached. Local inhabitants have recently broken up some of the marbles, 
and the site is partially under water, being on the edge of the shore. 

Zibari. The remains of the Early Christian basilica of St. Paul near 
Zibari were found to be in a very dilapidated condition. The Germans had 
dug some slit-trenches on the edge of the area to guard the road bridge over 
the river, and destroyed the wooden bridge specially built to give access to 
the basilica. Fragments of the marble ambon, previously collected together 
in the nave, were scattered, and many pieces had ‘disappeared. In the 
baptistery, the font, previously almost intact, was heavily damaged by the 

fig. 41. 
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removal of much of the marble facing. The mosaics were protected by a 
thick layer of sand during the war, and have not yet been uncovered. 
Leos. 

The castle,' a Byzantine and medieval building, was used by the Italians 
before the war as an observation post, owing to its commanding situation. 
Look-out positions and living quarters were built on the summit, completely 
defacing the interior of the castle. When German acroplanes bombed Leros 
in November 1943, three bombs landed on the walls of the castle near the 
entrance, and a small section of the wall was demolished. Just inside the 
entrance the medieval church of the Panayia was very heavily, damaged, 
but was repaired soon after. Many ancient objects were said to have been 
destroyed when it was hit, but detailed information is not available. Out- 
side the castle, on the headland, a chapel of Profitis Elias was destroyed, while 
the fairly modern church of Ay. Paraskevi in the town was damaged. 


PatMos. 

The island suffered no damage, as the only military operations were 
“directed against shipping in the harbour. Parties of Germans frequently 
visited the island, but no garrison was maintained there. The manuscripts 
and treasures in the monastery of St. John are intact, and some twenty-five 
monks are still living there. The only deterioration noticed in the monastery 
was in the Refectory, where there is a large crack in the most important of 
the surviving wall-paintings, and the plaster is beginning to fall away from the 
wall. 

In the village fourteen of the churches were examined and here, too, 
deterioration of the wall-paintings and carved and painted wooden ikonostases 
was noticed frequently. 

‘The monastery of the Apocalypse is intact. 

T. W. Frencu. 


* Geral, leet is 54-8. 





THE USE OF THE STRAIGHT IOTA IN CORINTHIAN 
EPICHORIC INSCRIPTIONS 


In the valuable list of Corinthian vase-inscriptions compiled in Chapter XI 
of Necrocorinthia, Payne made the following observations on the iota: ‘ Iota is 
usually ; on late vases a simplified form $ is also found, but th old form 
persists even in the second half of the sixth century (A.D. i, pl. 7, 253 ti, pl-24, 93 
pl. 39, 12, &c.). A further simplification, 1, occurs on a few middle and late 
vases (10S. 17, 49, 50, 57 (2), 68, 70); this form is used on the Corinthian 
revetments from Calydon (Poulsen-Rhomaios, pls. 28-9), on the Corinthian 
Treasury at Delphi, and on a bronze weight of very archaic appearance, 
found in Attica (Journ. Int. Arch. Num. 1905, 5 ff; obv., bull’s head, frontally, 
and PBNPTAION; rev. @ORINOION 1); the weight may, however, be 
later than it looks, . . . In the late sixth century the straight iota becomes 
commoner} it is the regular form from the fifth century onwards.’ 

‘As this comment has been sometimes adduced as evidence in problems of 
chronology by other writers,? it is perhaps worth while to re-examine the list 
of examples of the straight iota given by Payne loc. cit., and consider them in 
the light of the few other surviving examples of sixth-century inscriptions from 
the Corinth area. The point is a minor one, and in no way detracts from the 
value of the conclusions reached in the above-mentioned studies, which it 
does not directly concern; it may, however, be noted in the last example— 
the bronze relief-strip found at Olympia (n. 2 below)—that the editors observe 
that the inscriptions in question (APIMTODAMOM, MAJIA) have no epichoric 
peculiarities such as might help in the problem of the origin of this type of 
metalwork. Actually, the use here of | =1, M =o, and especially D = 6 
(as against the normal Corinthian 4), all standard Argive epichoric, makes it 
practically certain that this inscription, like the few other inscriptions so 
far found on strips of this technique,’ is Argive. 
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It is therefore of some small importance as a general precaution, if the 
conclusions drawn below are accepted, that the theory of the straight iota’s 
sporadic appearance in the Corinthian alphabet from the middle of the sixth 
century onwards should be recognised as incorrect, and therefore mislead- 
ing when applied to questions of chronology or provenance. 

1, Six Middle and Late Corinthian vases (the numbers quoted here are 
those of Payne’s inscription-list, followed in brackets by those of his vase- 
catalogue). Payne himself was doubtful over certain of them, particularly 
in the cases of (6) and (c) below, where he had to rely on facsimiles published 
many years ago. As neither of these two vases is yet available for study, it is 


assumed here that the reading | =1 is correct; if not, they are of course 
useless as evidence. The readings of (a), (d) and (¢) are all guaranteed (cf. 
Payne, ad loc.). : 


(a) No. 17 (1187), Middle Corinthian. 

(1) Mo@IAa (2) ¢OTHe (3) MOGAMAESAA (4) BBEBMA 
(5) AYTOMBAOM (6) . . MA (7) POAYPEN@A (8) ZAM@OM 
(9)... O7..8 (10) MOTVAON3B8. 

Of these ten names, the fourth and seventh show alien forms—Argive 
lambda in (4), non-Corinthian epsilon in (7). ‘The tenth, in correct Corinthian, 
shows the four-stroke iota. The | of (1) may therefore be an intrusion like 
the F and €, all possibly from an Argive source. 

(6) No. 49 (1448), Late Corinthian. 

(1) Mola (2) ZAMDOI. (3) FAYA. 

Here again there is a confusion of alphabets, with the £ used for € and the 
¥ for chi: one may also suspect that the first name is intended for Blav, not 
Elev,! which would then dispose of the only undoubtedly Corinthian letter on 
the vase. 

() No. 50 (1449), Late Corinthian. 

(1) ASAMOP (2) HANAA (3) +OPO\ (4) BVMAXOM (5) EAMOOM. 

Payne noted in his vase-catalogue under no. 1449 that the vase is a direct 
imitation of Attic, with a Lydan prototype, and that the dotted theta is here 
used under Attic influence. The straight iota here, if correct, may therefore 
also be copied from the Attic. 

(d) No. 57 (1462), Late Corinthian. 

(1) WANG (2) MBIAGH. 

As Payne observed in his inscription-list under no. 57, these are nonsense- 
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inscriptions, and so of little use for his argument. ‘There is nothing to show 
that the letters are necessarily from a Corinthian source. 

(¢) No. 68 (1478), Late Corinthian. 

(1) MAAVAON (2) AMTEATAH (3) POAVGAM — (4) MOGOAVE 
(5) MONIITMAT (6) MoqoAVAO. 

This was checked by Payne himself, who noted on the fifth name?: 
(The iota) ‘ is virtually a straight line, with a slight suspicion of a bend in the 
middle; this is quite a careful inscription.’ But even so, the presence of the 
very slight bend forbids its being classed as a true straight iota; on Late 
Corinthian vases the $ form was beginning to occur now and then, sometimes 
on the same vase as the 2.7 + 

(f) No. 70 (1483), Late Corinthian. 

(1) MozTY049? (2)... 7AM — (3) AAEPYCOM (4) BVPVTSOW 
(5) AF4TOA. 

As the original publication shows,* the break in the fragment occurs just 
before the delta of the second name, and though the photograph does not show 
the preceding letter clearly, it evidently crosses the break, so that it seems 
hardly justifiable to assume a complete letter here, Tt may be part of an 
iota $, or possibly of upsilon Vv. 

It is therefore claimed that the evidence given by these vases does not offer 
any valid support to the case for the use of straight jota in normal Corinthian 
epichoric during this period. ‘The vase-painters, whose standards of literacy 
varied here as elsewhere, evidently copied letters sometimes from 
non-Corinthian models; and against these six doubtful witnesses must be set 
the formidable total of fifty-nine Middle and Late Corinthian vases in Payne’s 
catalogue, all showing the form <, or much more rarely , wherever the 
iota is used.* 

2. Clay sima-fragments from the sixth-century temple at Calydon, with 
instructions incised (some before firing) on the undersides, noting their 
respective positions to East or West - the roof:® 
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(2) MABPIFIKATIFOBMPBPAM (6) --- VFBKAIFIKAT--- (c) -- - OT- 
BMPBPAM (4) --- APOTAFOM —(¢) ---PIT---  (f) --- AF --- 
(g) --- T€aBKa. 

(Nos. (¢) to (g) are from the text copy, Das Heroon von Kalydon, 4.) 

The stylistic connexion of these fragments with Corinthian work was well 
demonstrated by the excavators, and confirmed by Payne. The clay, how- 
ever, is local, proving that they were made on the spot, and not, as was at 
first thought, actually imported from Corinth. The alphabet, with its 
8 = c, 1 =1,?is identical with that used further north at Dodona (see no. 5 
below), but not the type found elsewhere in Aetolia in the sixth century and 
earlier, which appears to be the same as that used in the Achaean area along 
the opposite shore of the Gulf (¢ =¢ and n,s =1, X =§ M=o, Y= ; 
cf, for examples, the Thermon metopes* and the archaic grave-stele found 
near Vlachomandra).* One inscription does show the Corinthian iota <, 
according to the preliminary publication, thereby adding yet another minor 
complication to the problem. If they are all written by Corinthian workmen 
imported for the work, why should one surviving set of directions be written 
with the proper Corinthian iota, as against three with the straight form? 
If they are inscribed by local workmen working after a Corinthian pattern, 
why are they not in the same script as that used at Thermon and 
Vlachomandra? Enough is now known from the scattered examples of 
inscriptions preserved in this north-west coastal area to show that, once 
beyond the western boundaries of Locris, a variety of different alphabets 
co-existed throughout the region without any one kind achieving complete 
supremacy; thus, in addition to the known examples of Achaean (Actolia, 
Ithaca) and Corinthian (Corcyra, Leucas, Acarnania (?)8; though the iota used 
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invariably in Corcyrean epichoric is the $ type, also regular in Achaean, but 
less common in Corinthian) there are the examples from Calydon and 
Dodona (no. 5 below), and also the variation on the bronze disc now in the 
British Museum 2 (& =e and n, 1 = 1, =, ¥ =x), which commemorates 
a victory in an athletic contest over the Cephallenians. Its'exact provenance 
is not known, but is presumably somewhere in this area. 

In the same way, certain of the states near Corinth, while using alphabets 
similar to hers in many ways, show non-Corinthian variations: as Sicyon 
(3 = and n, 1=1, M=a, sixth century) ;® Phlius (f =e and n, $=1, 
, sixth century; #Nemea, Cleonae and Tiryns (§ =eand «, B =n, ! 
M =o, sixth century); § Megara (8 = «and n,! =1, £ =, sixth century). 

3. On an architectural block from the Corinthian Treasury at Delphi: ? 


KORIN =-- 


This inscription is dated in the second half of the sixth century by the 
French excavators; Payne, taking the higher dating for the fall of the 
Cypselids, assigned it tentatively to the end of the first quarter of the century,* 
a date which appears to some scholars to be too high on historical as well as on 
epigraphical grounds. For our immediate purpose, however, the important 
point is that this inscription is not in the Corinthian alphabet at all, since itis 
hard to believe that a Corinthian official inscription of the sixth century, 
carly or late, would show kappa here instead of the normal qoppa; the tailed 
rho would also be abnormal.” 

Circular bronze weight, obverse showing a bull’s head frontally, in 
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or the rendering of the bull’s head, and Payne himself expressed doubt as to its 
date (see above, p. 201). The comparatively neat, well-proportioned and well. 
spaced letters suggest rather a date in the first half of the fifth century, for which 
the straight iota would be normal. : 

5. Bronze statuette of a kouros (end of sixth century?), from the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Dodona, inscribed on plinth: 

TOIAISTVMO | KNEAAM | AMEOEKE 

Although this inscription was not included by Payne in his remarks on the 
straight iota, he described it elsewhere as Corinthian, following the general 
interpretation! But the 8 =e, !=1, M=o are characteristic of the 
epichoric alphabet of Dodona, as shown by the lead pinakes containing 
questions to the oracle, which were found at the sanctuary.’ The great 
majority of those published are late inscriptions in the Ionic alphabet; 
but one, written PovotpognSév, is dateable in the second half of the sixth 
century. Another appears to be early fifth century.! By the mid-fifth 
century it is evident that the local alphabet was adopting more common 
characteristics; ¢ or $= 0, € = ¢, appear beside the epichoric forms.5 Tt 
seems a fair inference that these pinakes were inscribed by the local officials of 
the cult, not by private supplidnts from different states 3; and if so, 
the dedication of the kouros was also inscribed locally. To this it may be 
answered that, even if these points are granted, the presence of the 8 = ¢ anid 
™ =o show that the alphabet in this area was borrowed from Corinth, via 
the Corinthian trading posts and colonies which marked her trade-route up 
the coastline and across to Magna Graecia. That the 8 and M may well have 
come from this source is undeniable, and were it not for the BovorpognBév 
pinax it might be concluded on the fifth-century evidence that the whole 
alphabet is Corinthian; but unless we can show good evidence that the 
straight iota was used in the sixth-century Corinthian alphabet, we cannot 
claim that its appearance in the sixth-century script of Dodona also reflects a 
contemporary Corinthian usage. 

Turning now to those inscriptions which were found actually in the 
Corinth area, we find that the evidence for the second half of the sixth century, 
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though scanty, is nevertheless significant. The best dateable examples come 
from the series of inscribed clay votive pinakes from Penteskouphia. In all 
the examples listed by Payne as belonging stylistically to the period after 
¢. 550, where an iota is used it is the < type; * and two of these at least are to be 
dated late in the sixth century, one with a dedication incised on the frame of a 
frontal four-horse chariot scene,? and the other showing the frequently- 
portrayed: Poseidon and Amphitrite pair, with their names painted beside 
them.? Further evidence is given by a black-glazed oinochoe from a well at 
Corinth, with the name *AvésofAes incised on it in Corinthian characters, 
again with the < iota. The pottery from this deposit is all dated within the 
second halfof the sixth and the beginning of the fifth centuries. 

The exact dating of the surviving archaic inscriptions on stone from the 
Corinth area is made hazardous by several factors. Their condition is in all 
cases sadly fragmentary; all are on local poros or sandstone, which appears to 
have been used generally until the fifth century at least, and occasionally 
later,® and none has any additional feature of sculpture or architecture which 
could provide a corroborative date. Some may well be earlier than the mid- 
sixth century,® others may equally well be later ;? but, early or late, where an 
iota occurs itis either the € or the $ type 

At what point then did the straight iota replace the crooked in the 
Corinthian alphabet? That it was definitely established before the middle 
of the fifth century is well attested.’ The best dateable example is the grave- 
stone of the Corinthians who fell in the battle of Salamis and were buried on the 
island; on historical grounds this may reasonably be dated c. 480-475. To 
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the other fifth-century examples quoted by Payne! may be added a bronze 
bowl-fragment from the Corinth area, a black-glazed cup in the National 
Museum at Athens,? and a poros boundary-stone.* 

If the crooked iota was still in use in the last decade of the sixth century, 
and the straight form established by c. 475 .c., a half-way date seems the best 
compromise for our answer. It is therefore suggested that, whereas the 
straight iota was undoubtedly used during the sixth century by various states 
whose alphabets were kindred to that of Corinth, it did not appear in Corinthian 
epichoric until the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 
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INSCRIPTIONES GRAECAE, V. 1: SOME AFTERTHOUGHTS 


‘The miscellaneous notes on Spartan inscriptions, mainly of the Imperial 
age, which I have put together in the following pages deal chiefly with texts 
already published in the Laconian volume of the Corpus (IG V. 1) which 
record the Cursus Honorum of individuals or lists of magistrates or other 
officials. For many of these I suggest textual improvements, and for some 
an approximate date based on prosopographical evidence. Moreover, in a 
few cases, I have been able to unite fragments published separately in the 
Corpus, or to recognise the nature of lists hitherto classed as uncertain. I 
should be the last person to claim that these notes are of general interest, but 
they will, I trust, be thought to deserve publication as a postscript to my 
earlier publications of Spartan inscriptions, for two reasons: firstly, as 
contributing to an exacter knowledge, both as regards persons and dates, of 
the Spartan magistracies during the second century of our era, and secondly, 
as affording some necessary corrections to the texts which are to be 
incorporated in the Laconian section’ of the Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum now in preparation. 

It will be recalled that the Laconian (and Messenian) inscriptions known 
up to that date were published in JG V. 1 in 1913, and that those discovered 
during the excavations at Sparta in 1924-28 were published in the Annual 
(vols. XXVI-XXX). The latter material enabled several improvements to 
be made in the lists of magistrates, etc., published in the Corpus (Nos. 48-212), 
but the full implications of the new lists could not all be discussed, or even’ 
realised at the time, and it is the fruits of a fuller study both of the old and 
the fresh material that I now venture to publish, I have, however, tried 
to avoid merely re-stating the views and suggestions put forward in my 
articles in the above-mentioned volumes of the Annual ; but where I have 
fresh evidence to offer for texts discussed there I have inevitably had to 
re-capitulate them to some extent.! 


§ 1. IG V. 1, 1-30 (Documenta Publica : Decreta, Epistulae) 


IG V. 1, 3. This fragmentary record of an alliance, for which only 
Fourmont’s copy is available, defies full restoration, but I would suggest that 
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the lines may have been longer than is implied by the restoration proposed 
in the Corpus for ll. 1-2, and that Il. 3-6 refer to a stipulation for reciprocal 
assistance, even if the formula is not identical in the two clauses. Otherwise 
it would not be easy to account for the appearance of xa 7 Bwerrév both in 
Il. 3-4 and in 1.6. In. 3 no obvious sense can be made of the first six letters 
ANAPAI, but if the delta is a mis-reading of alpha, - - avépen xirr 78 | [Swor6v] 
would be the obvious restoration. 

In 1. 4 after otpareu[e]n we may restore (é)[ni|--- ros Aaxebar]uovious, 
followed by Ponfetv tra{y| ti oGéve tols-- - ous Kier 7d Suv[ordv].? Four- 
mont’s copy, which shows that the stone was by no means easy to read, gives 
the last six letters of 1. 4 as TEYEH, for which I accept Kolbe’s reading ted[o]9, 
but I would alter the final < to E and read (é)[mi]; I suspect also that after 
H an iota adscript has been omitted, since we should expect to find it used 
at the date implied by the use of for sigma. In|. 5 itgives after [AaxeBat]uovious 
the letters Q.1..EIAINA, which, I feel sure, conceal BOHOEINMA, i.e, 
(8) Le] (n)[8]e(») Waly | +i cbéver]. 

In 1.7 the future indicative - ovovre followed by 10 -, which Kolbe restores 
as EJovovrex, seems to point to a relative clause in a resolution to nominate 
representatives to take and receive the oath of alliance. If the width of the 
stone permitted, one might expect, ¢.g., GvBpas 8 EkoBat oftives Bcocoue! Kail 
8]((€)ovran ro[v Speov].? This would justify the restoration in 1. 8 of AuplOnean] 
or perhaps guwov] o(f)8, where the copy gives merely ONAE. 

In 1. 9, at the head of the list of Spartan nominees, I would prefer to restore 
Haynowé(o) in place of - n "Aynoita, © --, as in the Corpus, for there is no 
difficulty regarding the use of H both for the aspirate and for eta, and the 
irregularity in the use of the aspirate in names beginning with Agesi- is well 
known.‘ This would denote a fourth-century date for the document, 
whereas the accusative plurals in - ovs imply a date scarcely before the second 
century 8.¢.; but it is not impossible that Fourmont’s copy is inaccurate in 
this respect.> 

If, however, he has copied them correctly, we must accept a much later 
date for this document, and reject the interpretation of H as an aspirate. 





«a5 Hor St, cecil in he aor ene, meaning 17 where the serves ao forthe ntrvcalic sigma 
tozmarch out”, will tifice to ce Thue fi 12, 8p) and ‘samples, E. Bourguct, Le Dilee 
seepee. Ton, a6 
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If'so, is it possible that Agesilaos here, who may be assumed to have been a 
prominent Spartan citizen, was the unscrupulous uncle of King Agis IV? 
And further, might this in fact be the text of the historic alliance with Achaia 
(Plutarch, Agis, c. 13)? In this case it would be tempting to correct Four- 
mont’s H to N, and restore [‘lrouéSa](v) ’AynoiAdo[u], identifying the 
bearer of the name with Agesilaos’ son, evSéxiyos &v ToAAols TroAtuois éviip 
(Plut., op. cit., c. 6). 

22. In this fragmentary decree, which seems to have attracted little 
attention, although it is impossible to restore any passage exactly and in full, 
and so to determine the length of the lines, we may recognise certain expres- 
ions typical of honorary decrees in favour of envoys, and, more particularly, 
of judges or arbitrators sent to a foreign state. These give us a valuable clue 
to the general purport of the document. Thus we find [tm8Jeujoov[es] in 
Il. 3-4, and may confidently restore [tyxupilodeloav, followed by we in I. 6; 
and in 1, 8 instead of []évov or [u]évov &vaot[«|- -, as Kolbe suggests, I should 
prefer [81& mavtds Tod Xp]évou dvaort[pa | pévres]; and $8 Kel tod B[4| pov] in 
1, 10 would naturally be preceded by agfas. So far we are clearly dealing with 
a recital of services rendered, and we should expect the formal resolution to 
confer the honoufs on the recipients to begin somewhere before 1. 15, where 
[we}roinxéver shows that a change of construction has taken place. ‘The 
needful clue is afforded by 1. 12, where [r]ols mpl ’Apt |[oto - -] must be the 
object of the missing trawvésot, which presumably followed [Se66x0a1 Ta 
and the infinitives in Il. 15 and 16 must have been preceded by él 74, 
a common formula in such decrees, for which a typical instance is found in 
IG V. 1, 26, 1. BF. traitor ~~ tml TS Kodéds Taw épxdv Biekeryvnxtver.? In 
fact we may recognise the remains of these two words in the letters Ql, 
followed by Bévros at - at the end of 1. 13. 

Having thus established the general purpose of the decree, it remains to 
see, if possible, what was the occasion for it. The only clue is that afforded 
by L. 1, where Kolbe, rightly I think, restores the few surviving letters as 
[neJprco[phio[ut|v-]. This naturally suggests the expression epteopioutvor 
‘émo,2 of which we may perhaps find confirmation in Il, 7-8 where it is 
tempting to restore [repl téiv - -Joov te Kal 76 |[rrav Tésv SiayproBrToULéveov ( ?)]; 
and we might conclude that, as a result of alleged trespass on to some 
demarcated territory, Sparta decided, or was invited, to intervene. 

If this interpretation is correct, it remains to eae whether Sparta sent 
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representatives in the capacity of Sxeotad, in a dispute between two. other 
cities, or as delegates to uphold her interests in a dispute between herself and 
‘a neighbouring city. In the former event, the resolution to honour the 
persons named would have been voted by one of the cities concerned in the 
dispute, presumably the successful party; and our text would record a copy 
of their resolution, communicated to Sparta. But the other, and perhaps 
simpler, explanation seems preferable, for the formulae, as far as they can 
be recognised, do not include a motion praising Sparta for sending a body of 
her citizens as judges, such as we should expect to precede the resolution com- 
mending the men themselves. We need not stop to discuss the functions of 
such representatives,? but may appropriately refer to another Laconian 
example, IG V. 1, 931, which relates to similar services rendered by citizens 
of Epidauros Limera, in a dispute with Zarax.* 

Whatever is the exact purport of this inscription, it is clear that several 
lines are lost from before 1. 1, in which would have been recorded the circum- 
stances of the dispute and of the Spartan decision to send representatives; 
and it is no less clear that a good deal is lost from below. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these many grounds for uncertainty, we may tentatively. suggest that 
the general sense of the text should be restored somewhat as follows: 











Danaenarrncacnenose==s= rrepl rév Jepicoptg [ne -] 
[veov xeopieav te (?) xed téreov, drei ’Aptoto - ~ Kheog]évtou, Au - 
[xotpyos ~ - - ~~~ tm]8cutioav- 
[Eres els du div taiv xarréc Tew mpdowhnJow oxtrds 

5: cie9 - ~~ xal ou]ympricay- 


[res e.g. Taw UE dpyds udvorav (?) Biekthyayou Taw kyxeiptoBeloay me - 
[et otrols riot, paptupotvtes (?) rept tow xpf}cav Te Kal 76 - 
[rev ray SiaugioPrtounivesy, ~ ~ - - - Bik Tavrds ToD xp]évou évaet[pa -] 
[ipkvtes af icos ras dpetipas réAscos ~~ - - &Eicos] BE xa tou B[é -] 

10 [ov téw--------------- Tot mpooxadl]oavros atrous 

v réSv dusrren (?) 

BeBSxGan Ter Scot trreavéoen mpéoPas] Tous rep! "Apt - 

[ovo - - e.g. dperais xai gidorrovias Evexcr ~ - xol éni t]&1 Bévtas at) - 




















[rots - - ¢.g. du mavti xoupair mpobiuess nal épogazio}tass els 3&[v] 
15 [e.g. mepl rév BiaupioBntouutveov Témav SiabiKaciov, re}rrometven TS[V] 
[évactpogdy peré ravtds Tot Bixaiou - ------- kal ouvte} tpnkévat 
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136. 
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I add a few notes in further elucidation of the text as restored above. 
L. 4. [Kare Tav pba] ow otras would imply, as we might expect, that the 
Spartan representatives were summoned to attend, in the legal sense of the 
word, presumably as witnesses (cf. Dem. 750, 145 Plato, Legg. 936E) by the 
city which had undertaken to decide the dispute. 

L. 6. In similar contexts the almost invariable expression is éyxeipiotetox 
atroig tlotis, but the letters re - following the participle here point to a 
variant, for which the word mre|[pl introducing some phrase defining the 
matter in dispute seems the likeliest explanation. 

L. 8. For StaupioBntotuevor téwo1 cf. the Itanos-Hieraptyna arbitration 
SIG? 685, Il. 69, 72. 

L. 11, -rév aurea is meaningless, so I would suggest, with no small diffidence, 
that we should read éunaé, in view of the use of mepidurrog in the same Cretan 
inscription, 1. 60; it is an unusual variant for weptomeng in Il. 63, 67, ibid., 
but not, apparently, a mere engraver’s error. Note also that in another 
Gretan text of similar contents (CIG 2554, ll. 109 ff) we find one example of 
duménig and four of the form nepiagméng, so the omission of wp: from our 
adverb here is not by itself a vital objection, [mept] év &uma§ [kewivav 
-rérev (?)] would well suit the present context in a final definition of the 
envoys’ task, now accomplished. 

L. 1g. We should have expected tmBévras atrovs, rather than Bévras, 
but seeing that the © is indicated as doubtful, we might suggest that it has 
been mistaken for TT, in which case we could restore the participle with. its 
correct preposition, and read [émi réx t}mBévtas of |[to¥s - -]." 

L. 14. The second letter preserved is shown as a doubtful omikron, and an 
adverb in - 1s, e.g., érpopaaiotes, is much more likely to have stood here. 
“"L. 18, In his publication of this stone, Tod (SMC 446) gives these letters 
as yey av to -, and Kolbe as dye ‘Avro -, implying a proper name, but 
neither version seems to promise an intelligible phrase in this, or perhaps in 
any other, context. I am inclined, again with considerable hesitation, to 
complete the word as évzo[98Auhge!], which is to be found in a decree from 
Geronthrai (V. 1, 1114, 1. 17), in the expression gidovinlay val avrop8éAunow 
mroiioGa.2 I can see no objection to the use of Exe with this noun, on the 
analogy of the common expression eivoiev éav, and assuming the simple 
attraction of the relative into the dative case, I would suggest that the whole 
phrase ran somehow in the form [émaivloo voy ypanueréa ~~ bg’ Si) elyev 
évro[9 | GoAutior Kal giAorrovian(?)].* 

Gf tis tla Us 8 cere, 1 V+ PRR Le Cte aigula dye, shows that hie 


Hie: ona,1 1, from Kyparsia, the restoration expression is applied to an individual, and not to the 
ernst Sea a8 Hoemutsiee to quote in further envoys; presumably, therefore, to the secretary. 
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25. It seems by no means impossible that this is a hasty and imperfect 
copy of the last six lines of V. 1, 37, which was found built into the Byzantine 
wall ‘round the Acropolis, near its north-east angle, in 1906. The letters of 
these lines are fainter and less regular than is indicated by the copy in the 
Corpus, in which I suggest some corrections below;. and Fourmont may well 
have found them hard to read. We may note in particular that his copy 
indicates an uncertainty about the position of the opening letters of each line, 
where in fact V. 1, 37 is somewhat damaged; and that his last line, as in the 
latter, is much shorter than the others. Moreover, so many of his letters 
cannot be made to yield sense as they stand, that his copy must be ton- 
demned as very inaccurate. Thus I can see no insuperable difficulty in 
identifying his I. 3, which gives NAIC/I..THCTAICKATA with 37, 1. 14, which 
reads TAPANTAKAITEIM HOEICTAICMETICTA. 

27. This decree (= SMC 446) defies all attempts at continuous restora- 
tion, but it may be suggested that TPEQ - in 1. 24, for which Hiller tentatively 
suggested the restoration [700 *A]rptas, should be read as YPEQE and 
completed as [movay]ipeas, in reference to proclaiming the honours con- 
ferred on the recipient on the first (?) day of the festival, especially as tv 74 
‘mpdvrn *ulpg THis 7. might be paralleled, in another context, in V. 1, 18B, 1. 11.2 
This gains further support from the reference, immediately following, to 
setting up a stele recording the honours conferred in the words avery paptioov- 
[rot ------ =~ -] Kail évat[etr\Joovren, 


§2. IG V. 1, 31-47 (Cursus Honorum) 

31. The date given for this text by Kolbe seems a little too early, for we 
now have fuller evidence for the patronomate of [G. Julius] Kleandros 
(L. 4), namely, lists of the Ephors and Biduoi of his year, in BSA xxvi. p. 171, 
1, E 5, and xxvii. p. 221, 1, E 35 respectively. The second name in the latter 
list is Acuordijs rtoxpérrovs, whom we must identify with AcuoKAfis ,Acuordous 
01 Kal Ordoxpérrous, the subject of the cursus recorded in V. 1, 32B, though his 
tenure of the post of Biduos is not there mentioned. This cursus covers 
approximately the years 120-134, and, as we shall see below, there is no 
possibility of putting the year of Kleandros after 134, so we must put it some- 
what carlier than 120, but hardly as early as 110. 

A further indication comes from BSA xxix. p. 11 f, 2 (H 1), where a list 
of the Nomophylakes of the year.of Kleandros (duplicating V. 1, 79) is 

aceally 42 38 another example of text whee was found ‘sur une tour au dela du pont’, The 
racticaly no sense cat fourmosts fidis * ever 
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followed on the same block by lists of those of the years of M. Ulpius Sosikrates 
and G. Julius Antipatros. The former was Patronomos in a year that fell 
between those of Polyeuktos and Pasikrates (vedrepos),! and from BSA xxvi. 
P» 170, 1, D 3, we learn that Polyeuktos held office not long before Hadrian, 
perhaps ca. 115-18. Kleandros thus seems to be dated towards the end of 
the reign of Trajan, and consequently Damokratidas son of Agiadas, the 
last-named in the list of Nomophylakes of his year, is much more likely to be 
son than father of Agiadas Damokratida, who was yspovolas 7 y’ under 
G. Julius Philokleidas; the latter’s date seems to fall, at latest, early in the 
reign of Trajan. 

This enables us to re-model the stamma proposed by Kolbe (ad loc.), but 
we should, I believe, also include in it, as a second son of Damokratidas I., 
*Apioroxpéems Acuoxperr(Sa, a member of the Gerousia in an unidentified year 
(BSA xxvi. p. 167, 1, C1), and recognise as his son *Ay1(&)8as ’ApiotoKp&TOUs, 
nptopus épépav ini [ "lovAlou Mevioxou (V. 1, 59, cf. BSA xxix. p. 13, 2(L)). 
In its amended form it should appear thus:— 








Acuoxperrl8as (I. 
pane ——— 
*Aydbas A, “Apiaroxpémns b 
Vit97 ep. xd ¥/ tl @iAoxAlBa BSA xxvi. ep. tni(?) 
p. 167, 1, Cr 
BSA xxvi. Fp. 18 8'(2) tnt Ao. Ov0A. 
p. 164, 1, Ag *Aptortoxpérrous 
{ T Oba 

Aaoxperribas (II.) ‘Ay. Datvapyos "Ay. Aiwaclapyos "Ay. Ayrabas “Ap. 
V1, 31 = Nowog. trl V.1,60 Nowog. tnt V. 1,64 Novo. trl V1, 59 Mp. "Ee, tnt 
BSA'xxix. Kasdv8pou ‘Avettrnou ExBaulba Mevioxou 
p. 11, 2 (Hr). ‘T00 Mvdkacov0s 


tb, xxvii, "Ep. (Tep.2] 
p.223, 1, B go, tni(?) 

2B. The punctuation in Il. 3-5 should clearly be altered so as to read 
Poveryés, Kal tmp trav [U]dv Aauovelkn SiaPérns, K-r.A., since it seems unbeliev- 
able that Damokles could have acted as Boagos on behalf of his son, as is 
indicated by the punctuation given in the Corpus. 

33. The restoration proposed by Kolbe is most uncertain, as I have 
already had occasion to point out,? for his conjecture that this records the 
cursus of G. Julius Charixenos rests on the assumption that in V. 1, 59, Chari- 
xenos was Nomophylax in the year of Hadrian. Now, however, that this list 
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has been proved to belong to the year of G. Julius Meniskos, his argument 
breaks down, and it is unsafe to attempt to complete the name in Il. 1-2 
after [[&. "lo]watos. Moreover, in place of Kolbe’s [tm Kanvx]i8a, I prefer to 
restore [mi Acpovix]iSa, now that we have learned that an Eponymos of that 
name closely precedes Hadrian (in a cursus published in BSA xxvi. p. 170, 1, 
D 3) In the circumstances, we must content ourselves with restoring this 
text to read :— 

[Té. *lo]watos - - - - =~ 

[...tnrnépxn[s tm Aoyo-] 

[mx]{82, yepo[vaies] 

[emi A]éumBos, v[opo-] 

[9vA]o§ tmi Kaio[apos.] 

34- In the cursus of Sex. Ulpius Severus Phoibou, we may restore 

IL. 2-4 as:— 

[Biaperns At -] 

wateov efi Tlelou, yypau-] 

parropunalé, K..A. 


‘There isyoom for only a very short name in 1. 3, and Pius is an obvious 
choice as he held office shortly before Eurykles (V. 1, 32B, 1. 22f). In 1. 6 
the nomen ©réios is puzzling, as Flavius Charixenos is otherwise unknown 
as an Eponymos in the reign of Hadrian. If, as would seem probable, he 
is to be identified with the Fl. Charixenos who was Athlothetes in A.D. 97 
(V. 1, 667), it would be strange that he should not have become Patronomos 
until nearly thirty years later. If, however, his nomen is wrongly given, it 
might well be due to a confusion with G. Julius Charixenos, whose patrono- 
mate is already known from V. 1, 32 and 1314; in the former, he held that 
office between Sidektas and Sitimos; and in the present text his appearance 
just before S[idektas?] might be due toa further error, for such transpositions 
in the order of Eponymoi are not unknown. 

36. Kolbe is in error in stating that this stone has been re-found. I must 
add that I feel very doubtful about some of the restorations which he proposes 
in IL 11-15, as they imply lines of surprisingly uneven length, and I am not 
sure if it is necessary to insert the name of an Eponymos for every one of the 
posts which are recorded. 

Instead of :— 

1. 10 vopopiafag Eri] 
* Kaadtixp[érous Tot ‘Poupou], 


1 In my commentary on this stone). cl. 195, I held office in the short peciod between the years of 
suggested that Polyukies and Arisobis scm tofbive. Damnanibaias and Hadcign 
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owwBixos [Ent - -, Epopos trl] 
[Av]otrroy to[ Mudccovos],, 
(«.a,) 
I would prefer to read:— 
1.10 vopopwAlag tri] 
Koaarxp[érous],, 
ivbix0s, [Egopos tr] 
[Av]otrrnoy to[G Mudccovos], 
yepovata[s tri 
15 Emwednt[ts 
B05 t(I) Tlo. 

Kolbe’s restorations involve a line of twenty letters in 1. 11 followed by 
one of not less*than twenty-five, allowing for an exceptionally short name 
for the Eponoymos in 1]. 12, ¢.g., Tieov, whereas 1. 10 seems not to have 
exceeded twelve letters. 

In col. B, 1. 35 f. we should probably restore vouoquAd{Kcov mp. trl] KA. 
Tiep[ixAéous] instead of vopopiAa[§], as we know from BSA xxvi. p. 166, 1, B 7 
that Aristonikidas, whose cursus is in part recorded here, was wptoBus 
vouopuAdKcov in the year of Perikles. 

37. The version printed in the Corpus is misleading in several particulars: 
Kolbe, following the original publication (BSA xii. p. 463 £, No. 17) omits 
the first line, consisting of the name ['Eréy]aos Atowaiou, who is of course the 
[yplaunerreds PovAgs xe’ in I. 2. Further, his asstimption that Il. 2-5 were in 
reality longer than indicated in the Annual is entirely mistaken, and it seems 
worth while to reprint the correct version, thus:— 

['Eéry]ad0s Atowotou 
[yplowuorrets Bounés xe" 
@iroxpérmns ’Ovnoipépo[v y]ep[ovel -] 
as trl Acpoxdous, Aoxaryds én] 

5 "AptoroxAtous, oWv6ikos él (vacat), 
xe els Tlowvoviow K.t.A. 

Epagathos, of whose career this is the first indication, was presumably 
father of Atovicios "Enayédou, whose name is found towards the end of a 
fragmentary list (of Gerontes?), V. 1, 115, perhaps to be dated early in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. The omission of trpeoBevris, vel sim., from 1. 6 is no 
doubt due to the informal, not to say illiterate, nature of the whole inscription. 
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It is not obvious which of the two Eponymoi of the name of Damokles is 
referred to in 1. 4. I am inclined to suggest that it is the later of the two, 
Damokles IV (cf. BSA xvi. p. 201, 2(8), and p. 203), who held office in about 
A.D. 140, or slightly earlier, for it would be unlikely that the office of Aoxayés 
should be held by a man who had already been a member of the Gerousia; 
in other words, Philokrates is recording his most recent post first, and his 
tenure of those of Aoxayés and oivBos must be placed earlier than his 
mission to Pannonia, to Aclius Caesar, in 136. This would fit in well with 
the date suggested for Aristokles as Eponymos, ca. A.D. 120; and from 
the allusion to an embassy to the Emperor Antoninus Pius we see that’ the 
text cannot have been engraved before 138, the year of his accession. 

Thave suggested above that JG V. 1, 25 may be a blundered copy of the 
last six lines of this inscription. 

39. For a note on the dating and the identity of some of the Eponymoi 
recorded in this text, see below, pp. 257 ff. 

40. This needs correction, not only in two points of detail, but also in 
the chronology of the Eponymoi concerned. In Il. 2-5, instead of Kolbe’s 
“Auuato[s ypaywero]| quAag "Auk | pavros An| pic, we must read [- - - yp]ou- 
oro | QUAGE “Au | perros An | uéx. The letters in 1. 1 are distinctly larger than 
in 1. 2, and spread right across the stele; and in turn, those in Il. 2-4 are 
larger than those in Il. 5-6. 

In I. 14 (= 1.15 acc. to Kolbe’s numbering) the nomen of Sosikrates is 
to be read as OvA(miou), not “lou(N)ov. For his patronomate cf. also BSA 
xxix. pp. 12 and 16, 2 (H 2), where it is suggested that his date was ca. A.D. 
115-120. This entirely upsets my original view, followed by Kolbe in 
commenting on V. 1, 40, that the Eponymoi in this list belonged to the 
middle of the second century; and his stemma of the family of "Ayépavros 
Anuéa must be re-constructed, and in fact simplified, as follows:— 


Aes I 
“Avdiparros 
Ve 1, 40, ypawnarogiin, 
ny 188, (?) 
BSA xix. p. 20 £., No. 41, teopos 
Aquos II. Exounoxdis 
V.1 [97], 
V. 1, 65, voueg. ” 1304 fin. 
112, Yepovotos w 1315. 
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41. Here also the restoration is misleading, for it implies much longer 
lines than the stone could possibly have contained. Actually it seems to be 
preserved for its whole width, though perhaps two letters at most are lost on 
the left. Kolbe restores the text thus:— 


-] trl TlepeAéous, 
{]8v0s él NekrrrmeiBcx, of = ~ 
[emt - -, - = quAc]E él Tlacixpérous vecotép(ou). 
I would suggest instead : 
[.-] br Tlepixdious, 
[pt]6u0s &ri Nerkrrrai6cx, o(¢)[rr< -] 
[vn]s trl Tlaoipécrous vecwtép(ov). 

I assume this to be a continuation of the cursus of Aapoxporibas *Ayié8q, 
for which see above, V. 1, 31. 

43. I question the accuracy of the restoration proposed for Il. 4-6, since 
todpoo[v ert Tlaol] | xpécrou[s vewrépou] gives us only thirteen letters in 1. 4 as 
against seventeen, sixteen and fifteen in ll. 2, 3 and 5. In any case, there are 
several possible alternatives to [Tleot]xpérous, e.g. [’Apioto ]xpérous, [Avei]xpérrous, 
[‘oua. Zao] xpérrovs, and [Zcs01}xpérrovs, with or without his Roman names. There 
can be no absolute certainty, as there seem to have been two Eponymoi of 
the name of Agis,? neither of whom can be very exactly dated. 

In 1.6 I feel doubtful about Kolbe’s restoration of KAIT as xal m[ptopus 
yepovreov], and, assuming the accuracy of the copy, which is otherwise free 
from mistakes, I would suggest :— 


apdpoo[v trl = = = -] 
1.5 xpérouls; pfs 8] 
xa t[és &AAas &pxas] 
[mécas.] 

This formula is in fact found in V. 1, 358 and 359 (?), of which the former 
records the tenure of presidency of the Gerousia tv Emi "Ayi60s [vovrév], 
affording good reason for attributing our present text to the same Agis, whom 
I would date, with Kolbe, to the reign of Antoninus Pius (or just later). 

44. This is a particularly obscure and tantalising record of a long cursus, 
which if complete would afford most valuable chronological data, but in 
any case repays further study; to facilitate reference I transcribe the version 
printed in the Corpus, in full:— 

1 Fo thecal af the vo, BSA mp 6, 40 Agi son of the well own ©, Pompous Alkan 
‘ he VT son 


date Havian’ or early ‘Trajinic period?) for’ 
G86, TE", baw may have Boon G- Boop 
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Auneivos Er | [- ---------------] ] 








otparrey 

5 obuevos Tas eb[ruxeotéTas Kal ~ - oper -] 
srelos Eri KA. I [ 
“remntels ta[ts weyiorens Tyas, émuedn Tis] 
[Kop]oveta[s], Aoxaye[s tri - 
[y]epovoft}os emi [- 
10. cwtepiopeot [- - 
voulogiaag [eri 
[emi] rertpo[v} suc 
Mapxco EP. OIAH [- 

is méde[oos - 

15 Tis yepou[otas - 
réSv Buxdiv [bri - 

Xs rrertpo[vspcov ? 
Taulo]ulv[ous 
Beos [Eni] he [- 


I have already drawn attention to the phrase [imi tv v](«otepiopév in 
1. 10, as conjecturally restored by Hiller and Wilhelm,? in discussing a second 
example of the phrase, found in the cursus of G. Julius Arion, BSA xxvii. p. 
235f, and note 4; and the suggestion that the date for these vecoreptouol 
falls in the reign of M. Aurelius seems beyond dispute. But we may reach a 
more precise date by further study of the present text. The allusion to 
‘most fortunate campaigns’ in Il. 4ff, coming not long before the 
vearepiouot in the reign of M. Aurelius, could only refer to the campaigns of 
Lucius Verus against the Parthians in 163-6, though we need not suppose 
that the subject of this cursus served ‘for the duration’; but it certainly looks 
as if there was room for the names of two Eponymoi in 1. 6. For the first of 
these (if there were two), it is permissible to suggest tri KA. [B]o[aciba], whose 
patronomate is-recorded in V. 1, 46, 1. 6.2 
In L. 7 for én®eis TAA I would prefer to restore tentels (9)aA[dpois, 
otperrtots (?)] as I doubt whether a young Spartan would have been awarded 
‘the highest honours’ for his military services.? Then follow three more 
+ Kae dient le" ckemte Hel came mr Seer ones ain sins he Grek tot an 


sng which hf am mes to late Gis 68). 
‘ thet instance of ediapaExown tomeina ter as equivalent t rgaian, armlit 
Greek nserpion isto be found in OR raga at which pecs Pabst bute Hot Oe 
‘Amusts;only she lanids' has survived, bat the | Ceampiece’ Bs. 


--- 4] 
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posts, émpeAntis Kopavelas, Aoxeryés and yepoucias, before that held tri vév 
vecotepioudsv; and even if these were held in successive years, following, say, two 
campaigns against the Parthians, it would bring the vewtepiopol to the year 
168 at the very earliest. 

There is, however, another clue to be followed up in 1. 13, which Four- 
mont copied as MAPKQET.OIAH, and Kolbe leaves untouched. There is 
only one letter which could possibly stand in the gap, assuming the rest is 
copied correctly, namely, kappa, and ty [K]oi\y can only have been followed 
by Zuplq, and must thus refer to the campaign following the overthrow of 
Avidius Cassius in ‘ Hollow Syria’ in 175-6. Mapxo thus becomes the 
name of the Emperor, and not of an Eponymos, and I would propose for 
I r1-14:— 

[vou]optiacg [tr - - ] 

[tri] rrarrpo[v]éueo [- - -, otporrevedievos (?) obv Kaloo] 
Mépxep ty [K]ofan [Zupig trl - -, émpeAnths] 

‘ris Téne[oos trl = = 





As, moreover, the subject of this cursus held three offices between the year 
of the vearepiouol and his second period of eastern campaigning in 175-6, 
the terminus ad quem for the former must be put in 171-2. In other words, the 
possible date for the veorspioyot has been narrowed down to the period 
168-171/2. Even now the meaning of the term eludes us, but if we seck to 
bring it into connexion with any exceptional occurrence in the Greek world 
in that period, we must not overlook the invasion of the Costoboci in A.p. 170. 
The scattered evidence for this episode is collected and fully discussed by 
‘A. von Premerstein in his Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers. Marcus 
(Klio, xii, 145 ff.), but there is no indication that the invaders reached the 
Peloponnese, though their destructive raid on Eleusis brought them 
dangerously near. In the same article the possibility is fully examined that 
this invasion may have included sea-raids, and in this event Spartan territory 
may have at least been threatened, But even if Sparta put herself into a state 
of defence, this would not explain the term vearepiouol, surely an unlikely 
word to express ‘emergency’; and it is hard to believe that the military 
measures taken, on this assumption, would preclude the appointment of a 
Patronomos to give his name to the year. We cannot, I think, safely go 
beyond a suggestion that the Costobocian invasion may have had some 
untraceable effect on the political situation at Sparta, giving rise to what is 
described as the veoreptovol. 


+ Cf, CAH xi. 360-362. 
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There is, however, an alternative possibility, namely, that mi tév vec- 
epiouésv might be the name of an office, ‘in charge of the reforms’, analogous 
to éni tv Bixé5v; and possibly the reference to it contained in the inscription 
found at the theatre (BSA xxvii. p. 235, F 4) might be read, not as topos 
tml tév v. but as two distinct posts. In our present text the words preceding 
tri are lost, so we can draw no conclusion on this point. I must admit that 
the existence of such an office at Sparta in the Imperial period seems highly 
improbable, and it is significant that we find no trace or hint of it in any 
cursus earlier than the reign of M. Aurelius, to which both the known instances 
of the expression clearly belong. 

So much for the chronology of ‘ the reforms’, It remains to suggest a 
few possible improvements in some of the rest of the text. 

L. 1. The patronymic of Lykeinos, 31! has an improbable look. Simple 

alterations would give us Ere[gévou] or, ¢.g., Erp[érovos], but I believe that 
the first letter is misread, and that we should restore Avxelvos ¢ Ti[B . KAavBiou 
--Jowéenfos. There are many possible alternatives among the Claudii, and 
Tib. Claudius Brasidas, who seems to have been a close contemporary of 
Lykinos, would be a reasonable conjecture. In 1. 2, i[rmépxns tml --, 
BiaPérns (?) tri] Mvéouvos, x.7.A. would restore posts likely to have been held 
early in a Spartan cursus: In 1. 4, if we are to retain [tm Ei]puidlous, we 
must assume the existence of a second Eponymos of this name, as the only 
known one held office under Hadrian (V. 1, 32 Bl. 24). I would much 
prefer to restore [mpéxcrap rév &md EvJoucdious, as in BSA xxvi. p. 166, 1, B 9. 
For his next post, ot points clearly to oi[zévns], which we should expect to 
be spelt with ott -, in view of tenfels in 1. 7. 

T have no further suggestions for ll. 5-13, but before tis nédcos at the 
beginning of 1. 14 I would substitute tmuedqris] for Kolbe’s vlés], and 
I am not convinced that he is justified in altering TEIMAMEN so as to 
read [tri] Tew[o]uévous, for the only known Eponymos of this name held 
office in the reign of Antoninus Pius (V. r, 109), and we know of no other man 
of that name at Sparta. I should prefer to restore [re] | tamoutv[os, in the 
belief that after his long caree# of public service Lykinos was suitably honoured, 

«presumably with a statue? 
My revised version of the text would run as follows:— 


Auxeivos (Auxeivou) Ti[B. KAaviou Bpaciéa (?)] 
owvéenBos, I[mrépxns emi - -, B1aféms (?) eri] 





1 For other posts held by Medowr Avotmney see _ * A quite posible alternative for 1.18 would be 
below, notes on Ws go. [rlinetntrot vats Speronelas oat), 
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Mydowoves To[G Auotrnoy, mpdacraop tév émd Et -] 
puxdtous, or[tévns él ~ =, otparey -] 

5 oduevos Tas eb[tuxeotéctas ~~ 
ctelas trl KA. (B]o[aot8a (?) kai ----, 
reunpels (p)oA[&po1s, otperrtots (?), Emuernris] 
[Kop]avetas, Aoyoryd[s ert 
Ly]epovo[t}as émi [: 

10. [v](c)orreproyésy ~ 
[vou}ogucg [emt - -, 
[ent] orpo[y]6uco [- 
Mépxep ty [Korg (Zupiq tt 

















cris méde[oos Eri = , mpéoBus) 
15, THis yepou[atas émt =, ini] 
‘rév Bixésv [nl - -, = owvop =] 


xo Tratpo[ Veni (?) - = xa Te -] 
‘rapowiv[os ind ris WoAecs dvbpiévTs (?) - =, Bi =] 
810s [inl] h === == ===> : 


§ 3. IV. 1, 48-91 (Catalogi : Patronomi, Ephori, Nomophylaces) 
56. Kolbe’s suggestion (add. p. go1) that this fragment should be restored 

to read :— 

[Egop]or én] 

[2e}iréylov"] 

[E]ewor[fis] 

[k]ped[v8pou] 
is unconvincing, in the first place as implying a very narrow stele, and also 
by reason of ignoring the indication of the copy that two letters are lost before 
the lambda in 1, 4; nor is it necessarily a list of Ephors. I would suggest for 
the last name [X]Ma[s AcuorAelSa], whom it would be natural to identify 
with the Ephor of that name in V. 1, 72, 1.5; as his colleagues there are not 
the same as on our present fragment, it points to some other board having 
been named in 1. 1, perhaps Biduoi, I would suggest as preferable:— 


[Bi8e]or ef - -] 
[2e]frrou{os KAgcovos’ (?)] 
[E]evoA[fis Avotrov: (?)] 
[Xeq]Ater[s AcpoxAetSa°] 
J assume that Sipompos is the man known as Eponymos in V. 1, 32 and 34, 
and as Nomophylax in BSA xxvi. p. 202, 2(c). We find a BevorAfjs Auctnroy 
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as yepouoias (ca. A.D. 90-1002), BSA xxvi. p. 167, 1, C 1, but in spite of 
Xenokles being a comparatively rare name at Sparta I feel doubtful about 
the restoration of Avoimrnou here, for our fragment may be nearly a generation 
later than the list just mentioned, if my identification of Sipompos is accepted. 

57. As this stele seems to have been broken above, we may perhaps 
recognise in the letters KOEI inl. 1 the name [Na]xoo7[pérou], presumably 
the patronymic of the last name in the list (of Ephors?) lost from above. A 
possible name for his son would be Nixngépos, who is known to have filled 
the post of xfipvg at least once early in the second century (BSA xxvi. p. 171, 
1,E3).1 In1.g I would prefer to restore 116. Méyyuios [Tet] | os for [Tparéhc] | os, 
as the space available seems to require a shorter name, and consequently we 
must omit the word of after Eaécras in 1. 6.% 

58. The name of the Eponymos might, with equal probability, be 
restored as [’Aynot]Adou, for the Gerousia of whose year see BSA xxvi. p. 170, 
1,E2. 

59. have already pointed out (BSA xxvi. pp. 187 ff) that this list belongs 
to the year of G. Julius Meniskos, and not of Hadrian, as Kolbe tried to prove, 
and that in 1, 1 ulds Atroxpéropos ‘ASpia[vot] must refer either to L, Aclius 
Caesar or to Antoninus Pius. The absence of the word #00 beforé Hadrian’s 
mame scems almost decisive in favour of the former alternative; and the 
reference must be either to the adoption or to the death of Aelius. In other 
words the year of Meniskos as Eponymos comprised the twelve months in 
which took place either the adoption of Aelius in the summer of 136 or his 
death on January rst, 138. I am inclined to suggest that the adoption 
would not be so likely to be mentioned as the death of the Emperor’s adopted 
son, and that the three missing lines may have read :— 


[‘Epopor eri a. "lov. Mevicxou], 
[eg of deneBicooev (?) - - -] 
[Aotaos Athios Katoap] 

lbs Atrroxpérropos “ABpta [vod]. 

In 1. 13 I question the soundness of Kolbe’s alteration of Xapigivev into 
Xapigevo[s], as Fourmont’s copy is in all other respects very exact. To retain * 
and account for the genitive we should either read [éni Ta. ‘lov.] Xapigivou 
‘ypauuerropi(Aaé), indicating that Nexéorrrnos Eimpépou (|. 12) had served in that 
capacity under Charixenos, in this case several years before, or we should 
regard Charixenos’ name here as a patronymic, indicating that his son served 


name, BSA xvi. p. restoration MeorSalos, in spite of hs commen 
1651, Be inne ‘hethisaame hat oreiowl. spate’ non Geanends” PoP tea idence of Ps 
(Gp without hi) oman ajoning Hock. cng a Eponmos see Below, Vi, a, 


?Tdo ‘why Kolbe accepts Boeckh's 
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in the year of Meniskos in that capacity, which would furnish a rather unusual 
insertion into the middle of the names of the Nomophylakes. The former 
alternative would certainly seem preferable, and we have a parallel for a 
Nomophylax recording previous tenure of the office of Grammatophylax in 
BSA xxvii. p. 218, 1, E 322 

In 1. 14 we may confidently restore [OMrnrmos <] ZiStxrer ovvégnBos from 
V. 1, 114, 1 6, in which his name appears as yepovotas 7 ’; I suggest below 
in discussing this list that it dates from the second half of Hadrian’s reign, 
though Kolbe put it appreciably later. 

For the last five lines, which are given in the Corpus as follows: — 


[P. "lod. Nene] npspos Mé&pxou. 
[Evorro (?)]5° 
[yepouaias AcJuorAfis (AapoxAéous) tot [xa] 
[Oroxpéero]us. 
20. [+ ~~ ’Ap\]otovenni [Sai] 


I would suggest:— 


[Pex “lov. Newk}npépos Mépxou 
[8 ayats]s. 
[’Evortos Ac]HoKAfjs (AapoKAtous) ot [Kel] 
[@noxpéro]us. 
20 [Emovbog. ’Api]oroverxi[Sas] 
[Newngépou. } 


Kolbe’s natural proposal to restore [fvorro]s in 1. 17 left a blank before 
the name-of Damokles, in which he inserted yepovotas; this fitted admirably 
with his view that the Eponymos of this year was Hadrian, since we know 
from the cursus of Damokles (V. 1, 32 B, Il. 12-14) that he was yepovotas in 
Hadrian’s year: but now that we sce that Damokles is fvorros él Mevioxou, 
this proves a false clue. For the consequent gap in I. 17 I would suggest 
& &yad6s, as a distinction borne by Nikephoros. This title was apparently 
bestowed for some particular services on one of the Ephors, but we have two 
clear examples of its occurrence in lists other than those of Ephors, which 
would seem to indicate that it was retained for life, even if not invariably 
added to the name of a holder after the end of his Ephorate* 

By a curious coineidence this occurred in the year in 71, IIT. 1. 584, we find the last name of the five 
of Ee ponymer athe same of Gta ahaa foe ye or 8 Sts Hs 


Tits attached to the name of the last Ephor in the member of a board of tmovéras for the erection of a 
three following lists: V. 61, 1.63 64,165 68,1. 19} statue, 
Q 
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‘The name which I would restore as that of the crrovSoqépos is taken from 
'V. 1, 116, Il. 64£, where *ApiotovexiBas Newngdpou appears as ypaypcrrets 
Bounds at a date shortly after the Eastern campaigns of L. Verus, and died 
during his year of office. A Spondophoros of ca. A.D. 137 might well have 
served some thirty years later as Secretary to the Boule, and as son of one 
of the Nomophylakes, G. Julius Nikephoros, he would have been an appro- 
priate choice for the former position. 

61. Fourmont’s copy of this list indicates that the contents were not 
easy to decipher, and we cannot hope to restore it in full. In 1. 4, however, 
I would suggest [Acwaiveros Zeve]oxi6a, x-r-A., who cannot be identical with, 
but might be grandfather of, [é ‘lov. Acuai[veros E]ewapyiba, orrovbogépos 
in V. 1, 167,1.6£; the latter might be son of the Xenarchidas who is Eponymos 
in V. 1,99. Inl. 5, - - - ’Ap]i(o7)ox[pécr]ous involves a minimum of change 
in the meaningless - - IAYOK .. . .OYE of Fourmont’s copy, but the name is too 
common at Sparta to permit us to restore his son’s name. 

The list of Nomophylakes of this year, which begins in 1. 7, can be restored 
from the complete copy found in 1925 (BSA xxvi. p. 201, 2(y), which in 
turn enables us to identify V. 1, 157, ll. 1-4 as an incomplete copy) We 
need only note here that the restoration printed in the Corpus is incorrect, 
and that for mpta]6vs E - - we should presumably read mp]é(o) [u]s ['é. lovAt0s | 
Avovrnos, whose name will thus account for the letters In in 1. 8; and in 1.9 
the same letters will form part of the name NaxJrr[mi8os, the fifth of the 
vouo@iAaxes. 

62. I find it hard to believe that ll. 14 ff, with their different style of 
lettering from the preceding lines, can be connected, or contemporary, with 
the rest of the inscription. In 1. 15 I would prefer to substitute E[0}nix{o]u 
for [Z]orty[o]v. 

65. For the identification of the Eponymos, whose name is missing from 
the beginning of this list, as Aayowis (AcuorMous) cf. BSA xvi. p. 201, 
2(B) = xxix. p. 11, 2 (D) (list of Nomophylakes), and xxix. p. 13, 2 (K) (list 
of Ephors). In 1. 29 for Zoos read Zazas (cf. xxcx. p. 20). 

66. Though it is not yet possible to supply the missing name of the 
Eponymos in 1. 1, who held office shortly (and perhaps directly) before 
(Geds) Auxodpyos (1. 13), something can be done towards completing some of 
the fragmentary names. In 1. 4, - xrijrovis surely to be restored as [‘Em]«r{t0u, 
and it is tempting to suggest that the name was [’Apiotopés ¢ tot "Em|xr\rou, 
whom I would also restore as a member of the board of Agoranomoi under 
Alkastos (ca. A.D. 140) in V. 1, 128, l. 7, where we have - - ¥ (tot "Em - -. 











4 This copy is further discussed below, p. 242 
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He would thus be son of ’Aptotouiuns "Emucriirou, ogaipeys, in V. 1, 674 and 
‘yepovalas emi idoxrelBa, V. 1, 97, 1 4.1 

L. 10. Probably [T'é. "lot/]Atos B[pott]os Acudépous, in whom we may recognise 
a kinsman of Aaudpns Bpovrou, to whom Edtuxos < is owépnBos in V. 1, 39, 
IL. 20 ff., and whose name is no doubt correctly restored as [Aopdp]ns Bpoutou 
in a list of the Gerousia (?), V. 1, 162, 1. 14.2 

In 1. 16 six letters, not three as Kolbe indicates, are lost from before H2; 
this is presumably the same ovvépnBos of Sidektas whose name is lost from 
V. 1, 59, |. 15, where he is fourth in the list of vouoptAcxes tri Mevioxov. In 
1. 18 we likewise require a longer name than K. indicates, as six letters, not 
three, are to be supplied before - xp]&rms. In 1. 20, it seems that eight letters 
are lost from before - vv <, and ten each from the next three lines; for the 
first name I can only suggest [’Emrvyyé]vav, whom we may conjecture to 
have been son of Emtuyxdvev Krewvinou V. 1, 71, I (= 147, Il. 7-9), a list of 
Nomophylakes (?) belonging to the early second century. 

69. For the nomen of the Eponymos here, as also in 70 and 71, ILI, which 
we now know to have been not Kéo(sios) but Koo(KéAdtos), see BSA xxvi. 
p. 171, 1, E 7, and also my note below (p. 257 £) on Foreigners as Eponymei. 

71. In addition to the correction of col. II, Il, 7-8, where, as I have 
already pointed out (BSA xxix. p. 23 £, No. 43, |. 5 £) we must read :— 


NnBoue Kéoww, Fé. "lou. 
Oirrmros veawiox[&]ox (ns). 


T would suggest that the first symbols in 1, 1 of col III. may be the remains 
of the abbreviation rP§ for ypouuerropiAaf; and that in Il. 35-6 we need not 
hesitate to read ‘én é&fis|vouog’(Acg), indicating that the subject of this 
entry was vouopiAa€ in the year immediately following that in which he was 
yocuuerropta, a valuable chronological datum for the sequence of two 
Eponymoi, Areton and Cascellius Aristoteles.> 

‘74. It is clear that this cannot be a list either of Ephors or of Nomo- 
phylakes, since the third name on the list recurs as -wpéoBus tgdprov trl KoiKht~ 
xp&rous (V. 1, 71), and three of the other members are known to have been 
Nomophylakes in other years. ‘The presence of the name of the ypayuerreds 
in 1. 8 would accord better with a list of Bideoi, and I believe that it should 
be restored accordingly (and transferred to a place after V. 1, 136, to join 
the other lists of this class). We should thus read + 

1 7 , a mem the 90 4 contemporary of his father's 
ete Sa ea Sr ee gt 
Te 4 


aioe Booey is more likely to be son than in direct succession cf BSA xxvii. p. 2x86, 1, E 925 
father of &- Bpovrou, for he might well have been a and supra, p. 2254. 1. 
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werner ness ous 
M, Berrios Aopoxpécms, K.7-A. 

754 +78. The date proposed by Kolbe for this list, which is based on 
the restoration of the name of the Eponymos as Me[ve | xAous], is surely much 
too early, in view of the ligatures and abbreviations, such as TAPONME = 
srarpovd(ov) Me -- in 1. 3, which are typical of the middle of the second 
century of our era, or later, and not of the end of the first. In any case Mi 
is more likely to stand for Me(uufov), though the name following is lost, and 
is not to be restored with confidence. 

‘There is, however, a valuable clue towards a restoration, for I feel certain 
that V. 1, 81 is a fragment missing from the upper left-hand corner of this 
list. It will be observed that in 75 NOMO®YAAKEE in 1. 2 is reproduced 
from Fourmont’s copy with the first seven letters between horizontal lines, 
clearly indicating a restoration, as otherwise the broken edge of the left side 
of the stele would present a quite incredible shape. Ignoring the uncertain 
remains ofl, 1 on each portion of the stone, and omitting the restored letters 
of NowopiAaxss, we obtain the folowing 1 result by putting the two pieces 
together :— 

(Col. A.) (Col. B.) 
MOOYAAKESOIFEPIE 
F ITTTOY OLETIITTAPORME 
ANTIPEZBYE E®[opor 
- Mozrorrinnoy aly nptopus 


which we may restore thus:— 


2 [No]voptAaxes of rrepi F[Spyrrrrov] 
[Fop}ytrmoy of tri rrapové(uov) Me(usiov) - - 
&v niploBus 
5 [Fép]yrmros Fopytrmoy, 
KATA, 
This shows that there could be only three spaces available before av in 
1. 4 for the name of the Eponymos, which must therefore have continued 
across the top of col. B, if the spacing is correctly reproduced, and the same 
must be true of the name [épynrmov in 1. 2.3 That the Ephors in B, Il. 4 ff. 


1 agree with Kolbe in attributing this tothe remain ofthe fr letter i. g look defn 
of Phat but T exanot soppy: probable nase ore lke pao Bethe mathe aay he mal 
Egon naturally restored [ZaJGimm, ut the Join 
tzamper for wane bane wih lany pl Sopled cance: he Poa 8 obvoly 
ligatures, V. 1,599 (ase quarter of second century) 
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belong to the same year is surely implied by the extension of the name of the 
Eponymos across the head of the second column. 

In col. A, 1. 6 I prefer my original suggestion [Ni]kov8piSas < Bove | [yé]s, 
and would identify him with the son of TIé. ATA. NixovBpi6as, whose cursus we 
have in V. 1, 71, col. II. As he was ypounatopinag ri EvbapiS« and vouo- 
qUAag emi ’Apiotoxpécrous (ca. A.D. 150), his son’s tenure of the latter post 
would bring his date down to ca, A.D. 180, which would enable us to identify 
Gorgippos the npéoPus of his year with his namesake who is found as Agora- 
nomos in V. 1, 129, 1. 3, and Worros in V. 1, 89, 1. 73 moreover, he may be 
identical with the Eponymos of the three records of victors at the Sanctuary 
of Orthia, V. 1, 307, 308, 309. ‘This conclusion would be in close agreement 
with Kolbe’s view of the date of Gorgippos.t If we now venture to restore 
the name of the Eponymos in 1. 3, an obvious choice would be T1é, Méuntos 
Aoyyelvos, whose date seems to fall in the decade 180-190." 

The last name may be confidently restored as ['Emteu]crixés Za ~ -, who 
was very possibly a grandson of “Emrrev«nids An - -, a member of the 
Gerousia in the reign of Hadrian. 

82. A good deal can be done towards the fuller restoration of this list. 
In |, 2 EONEIKOY is probably not the end of a title like Kapveovetxov or 
Nepeovelkou, as Kolbe suggests, but a patronymic, and it is tempting to restore 
here [Zelmourros KAJeovelkou, whose name is found in a list of the Gerousia 
that seems to date early in the reign of Trajan, BSA xxix. p. 3 f,,1, B26*. 
In 1. 3, the man who is xéorv to Aristokrates must be Ocoyivns <, as in BSA 
xxvi, p. 172, 1, E 10, where he is piBvos tnt Axfwdyou (also Trajanic). T 
cannot suggest any likely patronymic for ’Aptorwis, ibid., but we may con- 
fidently supply the lost name of the fifth member of the Board, as Aauordis ¢ 
rot Kal iAoxpérrous, for he records in his cursus, V. 1, 32 B, Il. 11-12, that he 
Was vouopteg trl Atowoiov. In its amended form this list will therefore 
read :— 

[Nowopuaalxes ti Tio, AtAfou Atovwo(I}ou, [dv rptopus] 

[Zelrrourros KA]eovelxou “Apxsarrro[s = = 
[Ocoyvns <] ’Aptotoxpérre x&(ae)* "Apioted[s ~ - ~] 
[AcuorAfs ¢ Tod Kat @ihoKpérous.] 





87. For the incomplete name of the Eponymos in 1. 2, where not more 
than two letters are lost from before a probable E, I would confidently 
suggest [KA}éavos. ‘The existence of an Eponymos of this name was not 
known until the discovery of the cursus of [lodxpu]oos ¢in 1924, BSA 


1 Ip his ommentay on V9: # Of, BSA xxvi. p. 237, 2951.6. 


2 Vi ty 45, 1-14 and 89, 1. 16. 
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xxvi. p. 165, 1, A 12 (and p. r80f). In publishing that text I did not suggest 
a date for Kleon, assuming that the cursus was recorded in chronological 
order. If, however, we conclude, as indeed we must, that the membership 
of the Gerousia followed many years after the tenure of the youthful post of 
SiaBérns, we may feel certain he was yepoucias tml KAéovos at the time of 
recording his career 

Moreover, we have at last another fixed date established in our series of 
Eponymoi, for the Nomophylakes of the year of Kleon erected a statue to 
T. Aurelius Verus, the infant son of Antoninus Pius, in 147 (V. 1, 446); and 
we can also establish another contact between Kleon and other Eponymoi of 
the reign of Pius, by reference to the cursus of G. Julius Boiotios (BSA xxvi. 
Pp. 208, No. 6), where the sequence is Kleon, (G. Jul.) Lysikrates, Titianos, 
and Ulpius Sosikrates.? 

88. May we not restore this fragment (seen only by Fourmont) from the 
beginning of a list of Nomophylakes, so as to read:— 
[Ay]a8% Texn: 
[Nou]opiaones [ert] 
PApt]8tou Bié[Sa] ? 

Whether the spelling "ApI6s0s for *ABiSios is due to the engraver or the 
copyist need not be discussed. The leaf-ornament between the two names 
need not, ofcourse, be intended for a mark of punctuation. We have already 
the lists of the Gerousia and Ephors of his year, in BSA xvi. p. 169, 1, Cg + 10 
and C 11, respectively. . 

89. In Il. 3-4 I would prefer to read:— 


EeBadueov ¢ TTo(mAtep) [Meuuiep Z00(?) -] 
oixpérre: kdoev. =” 


Kolbe’s restoration, implying the entry of a second name, to which 
TlénAtos is the praenomen, requires an exceptionally long line compared with 
any of the others (except 1. 16), and it seems unlikely that the names of two 
Ephors should have been crowded into one line. Nor is it at all likely that a 
man possessing Roman citizenship, as shown by his praenomen, would have 
been xécev to another man who did not possess it.? We know of no member 
of the large number of Spartans who bore the nomen Memmius whose name 
can be recognised here. 

90. In this list of Ephors (?) and Nomophylakes of an unknown year, 

“1 In the same way Xépns ¢ records at the beg 


‘of his cucus is post as "plopus evropyias 78 B'eop. clk 
P-166,%,B8. 


{Bethe iene and appoint dato Taney, 
FE Rate a pat, 
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we may perhaps restore IKAE in 1. 2 as [N]«co[{av "Emyévou], a member of 
the Gerousia in V. 1, 114, 1. 12 (apparently temp. Hadrian), and in 1. 4 
Mvdceo[v Auctrrou], who was vouoptinog ti [KA]éavos (V. 1, 87, above), and 
yepovotos tri Bidbar (BSA xxvi, p. 169, 1, C 10). In 1. 6, probably EoBope[el- 
oxos Atoyévous], (egdpev meptopus trl ’AB. Biba, BSA xvi. p. 170, 1, C 11 
and p. 194); but we must reject Kolbe’s suggestion in 1. 8 Zaor[Kpéens 
"Emappobe(rou], as we now know that he was vouopvaag tml Acpordtous (V. 1, 
65, 1. 17). It would appear, therefore, that the date of this list will fall 
somewhere between the years of Kleon (a.p. 147) and Biadas, if we assume 
that Mnason, in 1. 4, was Ephor after being Nomophylax, i.e., not far from 
AWD. 150-155. 


§ 4. IG V. 1, 92-122 (Gerontes, ie., Senatores) 


96. In]. 11 I would restore P(p)a(wuorets) Tpaginivns” dy (e1pos) Oe - -. 

97. The principal corrections made possible by the discovery of a second 
copy of this list have been already pointed out (BSA xxvi. p. 170, 1, Et and 
xxvii. p. 211, 1,E1*). Iwould, however, prefer to withdraw my suggestion 
that we should read [No|yoBelkms ZaolSou)os in 1. 26, and would assume 
that AE < is the end of the name of the néyipos, with the implication that 
the name of the voyoSelxrns was omitted from the list. The meaning of M 
preceding the name ’Erappd8rtos, written vertically upwards in the right 
margin, can hardly be Mapxos;_ I prefer to see in him the cook’s assistant, and 
would restore [orr](nptrns) u(aripov) "Ereesppébrros. * 

99. Kolbe’s view that this fragmentary list of Fépovtes is to be dated 
later than the year of Lampis (shortly before the patronomate of Hadrian) 
rests on the mistaken idea that it was always to an Eponymos that a Spartan 
was xéoe2 It is, however, possible to arrive at an approximate relative 
date for it, since Onofevibas ‘ApiotoB4uavtos (|. 2) appears as seventh in 
the list of the Gerousia in the year of L. Volussenus Aristokrates (BSA xxvi. 
p. 164, 1, A 4, k 3), having already served in an unidentified year (1b. xxix. 
p.5, 1, E 26%, 1.5 (restored). As there is no mention on the present fragment 
Of his serving for a third or later term of office, I conclude that this may be 
his second term, and thus that V. 1, 99 falls between the two other lists just 
mentioned. This is confirmed to some extent by 1. 3, for Nixlos Teaptiavos 
is also known as yepovatos él OirowelBa (V. 1, 97, etc.), where he is 21st 
on the list. Our fragment thus belongs to a year between those of Philo~ 
kicidas and L. Vol. Aristokrates. As, unfortunately, the former’s name is 


1 His year as Eponymos is mentioned in V. 1, 1 have shown that this view is untenable (The 
lai sana of Artes Ort 290) 
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never found as Eponymos in any of the numerous cursus honorum relating to 
this period, we cannot tell what was the length of the interval between these 
two years. 

100. Here I would suggest:— 

[Fé]povres [Eni "Apioto -] 
[rA]éos, 89" dv [mpéopus] 
[A]gorrmos F[otou}- 

For the name of the Eponymos cf. V. 1, 37, 1. 4 and BSA xxvi. p. 163, 
1, A g (where Aristokles follows Polyeuktos, who held office very shortly 
before Hadrian). 

102. It is possible to add at any rate three more names, derived from 
other sources, to the twelve that are preserved on this incomplete list, namely, 
“Aylav “Aptaiotou 78 8’, from BSA xxvi. p. 163, 1,A 9; "Ayatordiis Eregévou, 
from V. 1, 32 A, ll. 6-7; and, completing the final name KEOZ in the 
last line from BSA xxix. p. 12, 2 (H), K. Eéo[cios Nikoxp&ms]. It is worth 
noting also that not only do ’Aylov "Apraiciov and K. Zéooi0s Nixoxpérns 
appear together as vopoptAaxes in the last-named list (émi [. *lovA. *Avtimrécrpou), 
but another member of ‘that board is *Apiotouevifes Kneouéxou, whom we 
may safely identify with "Apiorouev[et]6as - - in 1. 6 of the list under discussion. 

It is not worth while setting out the whole text so as to incorporate these 
additions, but I might suggest that Il. 1-2 may be restored thus: [Pépovres 
tnt a} spovbuou THB. KAavBiou ‘Apio[toBoiou, dv apéoBus - ~ - - 79 «'(2), *Aylcav| 
*Apteniotou 7d 8’, K]aXAixpérms “ApiotoxAéous 78 y’ = = =. 

This implies a line of upwards of seventy letters in length, which is by no 
means impossible for a long slab, and is in fact considerably exceeded in 
V. 1, 60, where the names of the Ephors and Nomophylakes in the year of 
Lysippos, son of Mnason, occupy lines of about ninety letters each. In 1. 3, 
ZeolBios < "Apioto - - should, I feel sure, be read as one entry, and not two 
(as Kolbe regards it); and I would suggest Eeolpios (Scooiplov) *Apioto- 
[pare (?) xéoe 78 B'(?)]. Kolbe, regarding ‘Apioto - - as the name of 
another member of the Gerousia, would identify Sosibios here with ZaotPios ¢ 
Taccuevg xéowv, in V. 1, 103, 1. 12,1 but that list can hardly be later than the 
first decade of the second century. There would be no difficulty in regarding 
the Sosibios of our present list as son of the Sosibios in the earlier one. There 
is no evidence to show whether the name of “Ayafoe¥is Erepévou, which is to 
be added to this list, as was stated above, should be restored as following 
that of K, Zo[oos Nixoxpéens] in 1. 8, or placed in the following line, if we 
may assume that one is lost from below. 

1 In the Index only. 
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Before leaving this list, I would venture the suggestion that in its un- 
usual dimensions it bears a strong resemblance to the style of the inscribed 
blocks of the east Parodos-wall of the theatre, These as a rule contain seven 
or eight, but occasionally nine, lines, and the average size of the letters would 
enable a list, with lines of about seventy letters, to be engraved on a block 
of about two metres in length. There are some blocks of about this length 
in situ on the wall,! and it seems quite possible that the present list had been 
removed from the theatre, at some date before Fourmont’s visit, to the position 
where he saw it? This suggestion gains support from the consideration that 
a block of this shape is an inconvenient and unnatural one to use for a single 
free-standing list. 

103. Two necessary corrections, in Il. g and 5, were proposed in BSA xxvii, 
P- 219, [’Apiotox]pcéms (’Aptoroxpé&rous) yéve Avatt[ ou]; and p. 217, [Aovid] Sas 
*Apiotoxpérous (for Kolbe’s [EtreA{]$as). 

104. A small fragment which joins the upper right corner of this incom- 
plete list is published separately in the Corpus (V. 1, 166).8 The conjoined 
pieces give us the following text (the letters of V. 1, 166 are underlined) : 





Ppovres trl M. O¥Arri[ou] 
*Aqboviitou, dv mptopuls] 
Zwoltons EVSéyou" 
Tlaot8cyos Teoode[ visa] 
5 Nevelers Terer(p)tleo[vos'] 


Kolbe’s natural assumption that each name was followed by an indication 
of each member's year of office (78 y’, 18 B’, Kt.) proves to be mistaken, 
In 1. 4 we now see that the patronymic of Peisidamos was not Teiox - but 
Tawootev -; and in restoring his name as Tapoote[vic] I assume that he 
was father of [TiJoatevi8as Maci8[duou] (restored by Kolbe as [AqpJoo®evisas 
Taoia) in V. 1, 113, which seems to date from about the middle of the 
second century. 

105, 106. We may confidently combine these two fragments, which were 
both copied by Fourmont near the spring at Mistra; neither has been re- 
discovered. It is to be observed that 106 is indicated in his copy as 
incomplete above; in fact 1. 1 joins 1, 4 of 105. This join yields the 
following:— 

+ See BSA xavi, PL, XVI. 1, which shows blocks 1,4 _ + This occurred to me only after Lhad left Sparta, 


and'8 in course “B' tobe approximately two metics and Mesrs. O. Bradford Welle 
in length. ae if ‘kindly verified the join for me in the Sparta Museum 


length, 
"For the uncertainty ax to where Fourmont saw in 931. 
this tone, see Kolbe's na 
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(105) [T]EPONTEE [éri Acuordous] 
TOY<TOY KAI ®[:Aoxpérous] 
MOYA(T)I032(0)[owpémns (2) - -] 
AEOX(F)EPO[vt]EYONTO[e’ (?)] (106) 

5 MENEMAXO3[<T]OE 
[2éfr05 OcAm]JOE SEBH[pos] 
[@oipou 18 8'(2)}- vac. 
TONOE 
-+¢a. 8... EBJAMIAATOL 
10 AAMOKPA. .. 
APIQNTO. 
TOB 
EIAOYTO[p'(?)] 


‘This combination shows that my original suggestion (adopted by Kolbe) 
for Il. 3-4 of 105, [vids w5]ae(«)s rep(1)o[Bovixns], was ludicrously wide of 
the mark. Little can be made of the names after 1. 7, though - - roves in 
1. 8 is probably an error for tavos, in which case a possible choice, to suit 
the fact that about eleven letters are missing, would be [Aoudaas "Apio] (a) vos, 
suggested by Kolbe as the name of the rpéofus égépav in V. 1, 72, 1. 2. In 
1. 9 we'seem to require a name of not more than about eight letters before 
[EGB]oqi6a, but I have no suggestion. In 1. 11, I am not convinced by 
Kolbe’s [AauJapiav, a name otherwise unknown at Sparta, and would prefer 
to read [Té& ‘lovAtos] *Aptov (cf. “lovAtos ’Apiav, V. 1, 1314). In l. 1g, I 
feel that Kolbe’s - ei8ou for EIAOY is less likely than - e(v)ou, and a possible 
choice would be [*Ovécwos ‘EA]é(v)ou, who appears as an Ephor in V. 1, 68, 
1. 20 (trl TiB. KA. "Aptototétous). 

The name of the Eponymos raises a problem which cannot be ignored. 
He appears at first sight to be the same AayoxAfjs (AquoxAéous) to Kai @iho- 
xpérous whose cursus is recorded in V. 1, 32 B, Il. 1-15, and whose tenure of 
the Patronomate is recorded in 36 B, Il. 32-34 (as tml AouoxMous rot 
®idoxpérous), where it precedes that of Cl. Perikles, whose date is not, far 
from the end of Trajan’s reign. But this date will not fit in with the career 
of 3. Otros BPfipos olfou, the third name on our list, for we know from 
V. 1, 34 that he had already been a member of the Gerousia under Sidektas 
(ca. 125, cf. V. 1, 34) and again under Tib. Cl. Aristoboulos (ca: 135, cf. V. 1, 
102), which would require a date towards the end of the reign of Hadrian 
for his third year of membership. This date would in fact suit the Patro- 
nomate of Damokles IV, whom I assume to be son of the earlier Eponymos 
of the same name; and it would appear that the engraver has confused the 
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two, and that his mistake consisted in inserting the word xai before @iA0- 
xpétous. The heading to the list should have read, on this view, Pépovtes én 
Acuoxdgous Tod ¢ Tot idoKpérous, which would correctly describe the descent 
of Damokles IV. (The alternative explanation that Damokles III. officiated 
‘as Eponymos twice, at more than twenty years’ interval, is most improbable.) 

10g. In l. 14 for @YAIAPXOY I would much prefer @(a)Adpxou to 
v[v]épxou as proposed by Kolbe. The same name (and most likely the same 
man) is found in V. 1, 154, l. 7.2 

110. In 1. 2 we may confidently restore "Edevos Za[mpisa], as in V. 1, 
68, 1. 18; the last letter, of which only | survives, must have been an angular 
omega (w). The last two lines have been completely misunderstood by Kolbe, 
and I feel sure, although I have not seen the stone, that they need extensive 
correction. They appear thus in the Corpus :-— 


XAPIICK ! Xapyord [- - -] 
rniniardie + Tid (Atos) Eare({Joy 


Misled by. the square forms of the letters, which seem to be somewhat 
damaged in the last line, Kolbe has not distinguished between on and C. 
I have no doubt whatsoever that we should read them as:— 


Xéons (A 
grrovbopseLos(?)] 
and, combining them with 1. 5, we obtain:— 
5 ‘Yoanuore[s Boudas]: 
Xépns (Xépntos) ’ALAKdorep xs(oev)"] 
grrovbopdplos - ~~ - ] 


We thus confirm that this is from the end of a list of the Gerousia, with 
Chares as ypcpuerreds Bounas, a post of which his tenure is recorded in BSA 
xxvi. p. 166, 1, B 8,1. 4. The mention of one or more Spondophoroi at the 
end of a list of the Gerousia is unusual, but is paralleled in V. 1, rxa, IL. 12 ff. 
(where they are described as ovovBoroiol). The only two names which 
have survived from the list, *EAwvos Za[7nplSal] and MnrpéBeap[os "ArroAAcoviov] 
are also known from V. 1, 68 and 64 respectively (lists of Ephors in the years 
of Cl. Aristoteles and Eudamidas), and each of their names is there followed 
by the title 6 &ya8és.? 

111. I have already drawn attention to the striking similarity between 
this list of the Gerousia in the year of Claudius Sejanus and that of the year 


ov here may well be brother of have been close contem 


1 ESculBas xd es, 
Keddie O(a)hépyev in Vs ty 1093 they seem fo? See above, p. 225, V. 1, §9, 1. x7 and note. 
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of (Avidius) Biadas, BSA xxvi. p. 169, 1, C9 + 10, but two further points 
that have since occurred to me may justify a return to the subject. The 
inconsistency between the two lists from the third name onwards may be 
seen by comparing the transcripts, as follows:— 


Vian BSA xxvi. 1, Cg + 10. 

1.6 Saompéms Eatou" Lg Zeonxpse 
lou. Néas [Z]oorxpérous- ‘ms ‘Errarppobefrou" “lovAios Necsus: 
Kaddxpéerns S[cox]pét[ous'] Natxtrrmias Meveuéxou' “lotAios AuKos: 
Zrapriéms Eaoi8(&)you" Koirixpérms Eaonxpérrous: Erapmiéns 

Zonbiuov. 


The confusion in II. 7-8 seems due to the engraver’s carelessness, for it 
looks as if the faint remains of Zaxpérovs in 1. 8 had been erased, and the 
correct patronymic Zwoupérous inserted in the line above, in the vacant space 
after the name of “lovAios Néas, who has no patronymic in the parallel list 
(BSA, 1c.). Presumably, on finding that he had omitted the letters ZI, he 
preferred to insert the correct name above. This explanation will not so 
easily account for the difference between the patronymic of Sosikrates in the 
line above, ‘Zdrou,” as against *’Eagpo8etrou’ in the other list, nor for the 
difference between Néas and Neaoués, of which the former is surely right, 
and no doubt the bearer is to be identified with the Ephor of this name in 
V. 1, 68, 1. 17.4 

In drawing attention to the differences between V. 1, 111 and the list 
dating from the year of Biadas, I assumed (BSA xxvi. 193) that the omission 
of the two names NixmriSas Meveuéyou and ‘lowAios Auxos from the former 
was likewise due to the engraver’s carelessness. Here I must offer a belated 
apology, for it now seems more than possible that their omission was deliberate, 
and that in fact they were not members of the Gerousia in the year of Sejanus, 
but only in that of Biadas. In attempting to show that there was perhaps 
no change of membership of the Gerousia between these two years I had also 
overlooked a pertinent piece of evidence, namely, that in V. 1, 71, col. IL. 
Il, 11-13 T&(ios) NepBivios Néntos is recorded as tml Eniavot yep(ovetas), emi 
“Apiotorthous Ep(opos).? As his name does not appear in the list of the 
Gerousia of the year of Biadas, he had presumably ceased to be a member at 
the end of Sejanus’s year, and in his place and that of another retiring member 
Nikippidas and Julius Lykos were elected, though it is somewhat puzzling to 

1 This records the Ephors of the year of Claudius * His name m 
euros cremes Ma tmobens Maren ee 
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find their names entered as sixth and seventh on the roll. That this was 
deliberate is now confirmed by the identification of a portion of another 
copy of the list of Biadas’s year, which calls for comment. It appears among 
the unclassified fragments, and bears the number V. 1, 182, but there can be 
no doubt of its identity; and it is to be restored as follows:— 

OnouLuevos Zorpia] 

@ireavi[Bas Etxpivous"] 

Zeoorxe| éems 'Enagposeltou"] 

“lovailos Néas (?)*) 

Newi[trrri8as. Mevenésxov"] 

ae ‘lovaltos AeKos"] 

‘This gives us the names of Nos. 2 to 7 of the list of Gerontes, only the 

heading, with the names of the Eponymos and the president, being lost from 
above. . 
113. It is doubtful whether this should be identified as part of a list of 
the Gerousia, for the following reason: Onovuevos Zamplba, in 1, 2, is known 
to have been a member of that body three times (V. 1, 112, in the year of an 
unknown Eponymos; 111, in that of Cl. Sejanus; and BSA xxvi. 1, C.g + 10, 
in that of Av. Biadas, discussed above). In the last-named he appears as 
second on the list, and if he is again a member in V. 1, 113 we should have to 
assume that he was this time mpfoPus Tepovolas, and that the fragmentary 
remains of 1. 1 contained the name of the Eponymos. We should thus have to 
restore them as [Tépovres trl]. AIA, and both by their position and by the 
surviving remains we might restore the name as [X]éeq[Kos], which would suit 
chronological requirements, for we know from V. 1, 71, col. IIT, ll. 4-5 that 
Charax followed Sejanus, perhaps almost directly. This is admittedly very 
tempting as a restoration, but far from certain, and the doubtful letters in 1. 1 
may after all belong to a patronymic. If so, this cannot belong to a list of 
the Gerousia, but might be a list of Bideoi, whose usual number was six. 

For the restoration of 1. 3, [TuJootevidas Teio(8)[éuou], see above, V. 1, 
104. 
114, Kolbe’s date for this ‘Imperatore Antonino Pio vel M. Aurelio’ 
is surely too late, for on prosopographical grounds it can scarcely be put 
later than the last years of Hadrian’s reign. Three of the members here 
listed as (presumably) members of the Gerousia, in Il. 2, 3 and 5, had been 
Nomophylakes together in the year of Damokles (III), BSA xxvii. p. 220, 1, 
E.33; and two others (Il. 8 and 10) served on that board in the year of 
M. Ulpius Sosikrates, BSA xxix. p. 12, 2, H (2), in each case not later, and 
perhaps slightly earlier, than A.v. 120. Moreover, it is tempting to recognise 
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in 1 the same Seitimos (2{f}+e[uiJos is no doubt correctly restored here) 
who was Eponymos in about the year 128, cf. V. 1, 32 B, l. 28; and in 1. 6 
Oiarremos ¢ is xégey to, and consequently co-eval with, Seidektas, the Eponymos 
of ca, A.D. 125. 

There is, however, the further possibility, unfortunately incapable of 
proof as the stone was destroyed by fire a century ago, that this list formed 
the upper half of V. 1, 112. Both lists were engraved on a column, not a 
stele or slab, itself rather an exceptional practice; moreover, the total number 
of Gerontes (twelve on No. 114 and ten on No. 112) is only one less than 
the total of twenty-three that we might expect. Obviously 114 is incomplete 
above, and either the heading as well as the name of the President is lost, or 
perhaps, if Seitimos was in fact President, a line may be lost from below. 
Not only does no name occur in both lists, but the evidence of the names 
as a whole points to their being closely contemporary, and, as a possibly 
significant detail of orthography, the Nixo - and - vixos names are all spelt 
without ¢psilon, The only observable difference between the writing of the 
two fragments as shown in the Corpus is that the sign indicating that father 
and son had the same name is given as ¢ in 112, and as 3 in 114; but this 
cannot be verified for the latter; and if it was so in fact, this inconsistency 
between the presumed upper and lower halves of the column is not by itself 
a fatal objection to their being combined. But it remains a conjecture, and 
more must not be claimed for it. 

115. In]. 1 we should perhaps restore - - - cov[ros -Tp]aréve(1k) [0s - ~]. 

116. The greater portion of this list depends solely on a copy by Cyriac 
of Ancona, made in the fifteenth century, which Kolbe has emended in 
several details; but I question whether he has recognised all the errors in 
Cyriac’s copy. In 1. 11 I cannot believe that Mpaxdnric is a possible name, 
though I cannot emend it satisfactorily; in 1. 13 for the name of the third 
orovGopépos I would substitute ‘lovAios iA(o)xpari6a. for Kolbe’s “lovAws 
ifnJocribafs].; and in 1. 14 I should similarly alter @:npetisas into 
@1A(ox) portiBaxs. 

117. In 1. 6 the upper portions of ten letters are preserved, in which we 
might without much difficulty recognise the name ’Emé&ya8os... 

118. In 1. 5 one might restore ['Eméya]®os < and in 1. 6, [Box]yiaos 
rather than [Ale]ydAos’A -2 

120. This may, with some confidence, be restored as the list of Tépovres 
trl "Ovaowdeiba, in view of 1. 4, whére we can recognise the name [Na]képav 
[ZAAou], from whose cursus (BSA xvi. p. 166 £, t, B g) we learn that he was 


+ My own first idea ‘not much, ifatall, earlier than’ years too late. 
150° (BSA vowvii. 220), put it, I'am sure, at least ten” * CET. Khe Bamyios ¢, BSA xxvii 








216, 1, Ego. 
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yepoustas 7d Pp’ el ’OvacrkAel6e. It seems reasonably certain that he was 
serving for the second time in the present list, as 18 f is appended to one of 
the preceding names, at the beginning of l. 2, and again in 1. 7, though it is 
omitted in 1. 5. We may accordingly transcribe it thus:— 


[Pépovres ti *OverowAelBo, cv mrpéoPus] 














DAM [- - - - 78 (?) 
B' Zetfvepos < 1d B 
Bertos[- - 1 p's - - 
xépav [ZiAou 1d B’ 
5 vos KA[-----~ 
‘orgépo[s (or - ov) 1 8": 
05 78 B" (kr.A,) 





191. Here again I think we may recognise the name of the Eponymos, 
for the first line preserved seems to offer no other intelligible reading than 
-Mmelo[Y]. Though the stone is said to be ‘undique mutilum’, I take 
this to be the first line of the text. Obviously it must be very near the top, 
since a member of the Board is recorded in 1. 6 as serving 7 y’; and we seem 
to have a probable confirmation in the same line, for the letters copied as ATT 
may very likely be a mistake for ATI, which I would complete as *Ayi[ov 
*Apraciou}, whom we know from his cursus (BSA xxvi. p. 163, 1, A g) to 
have been yepouslas 18 y’ tml Telou. ‘Two other inscriptions make mention 
of the Patronomate of Memmius Pius, namely, V. 1, 93 B, 1. 22 and 65, 1. 21; 
in the former his year falls between those of Lysippos son of Philocharinos and 
Julius Burykles, and in the latter between the same Lysippos and Hermogenes. 
His year seems to have been not far from 122,1 and this will help us to suggest 
some ‘possible restorations for some of the other names in the list. In 1. 2 
ros Nu- must surely be [EGxAn]ros Nu[upo8érov], whom I take to be the mptopus; 
he is known as having been Ephor in the year of Meniskos (V. 1, 59, 1. 5), 
apparently some sixteen years later. In Il. g-4 a likely suggestion would be 
[Oirrmros AcuovJetkou and [‘Epuoyéyns "Ag]*Acrrot who appear, obviously as 
new members, towards the end of-the roll of Gerontes under L, Volussenus 
‘Aristokrates (BSA xvi. p. 164, 1, A 3-5). In the interval, of which we do 
not know the exact length in years, they must, on this view, have been members 
of the Gerousia more than once, if they were serving perhaps for the fourth 
time in the year of Pius. I cannot supply the name of the son of ‘Timokles 


2 Gf, BSA xiii, 201, 2075 2xvi. 178. 
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in 1. 5,1 and it would be rash to complete the name in 1. 8 as [Avormmos 
idoxepel|vou, though the date would suit if we assumed also that in V. 1, 
114, l. 3 we might restore [18 y’] after his name; this list, as we saw above, 
cannot be more than about fifteen years, at most, later than the year of 
Pius.* For the last two names possible choices would be [ZaxeSas 
K]Accov[iuou 7 p’] and ['Emrryxévev] Kas[oviyou 7 p’], for this pair of 
brothers are found serving together as Tépovres for the first time in BSA 
xxvi. p. 168, 1, C 6(8) (= V. 1, 20 B, 1.1), of which the date seems to be ca. 
AD. 110. 
Incorporating these suggestions, we may read the list as follows :— 
[Pépovtes tri Meu]. Mefo[v], 
[av mrpéopus EdxAn]}tos Nu[p@o8érou 7 8! (?)-] 
[ommmos Aopov]eixou 78 [y’ (or 8')-] 
[Epnoytvns "Ao]wAerrod 78 [y’ (or 8’)-] 
5 ie 10 - Tlauornifous 7 ¥*] 
cesses 8] y* "Ayl[ov ‘Apreuicio 78 y"] 
= ¢a. 10 ~ - eros 78 [B'(?) 4] 
~~ vou Td B 
[Beracdias KDpecovfcuou 78 Bi] vacat (2) 
10 ['Emrruyxéweov] Khe[coviuou 75 BY] 
§ 5. IG V. 1, 123-144 (Catalogi Ceterorum Magistratuum et Sacerdotum) 
128, I should prefer to restore Il. 1-3 so as to read:— 
[Eeber]utBas eofxpéniBac (2)] 
[ép§as r]av éyopoy[oniaw rev] 
[emi *Aax]éot0u é[avtév'] 

In 1. 7 we may have [’Aptoroulyn]s ¢ 70d "Emue[riirou], as suggested above, 
under No. 66 (though this would require the letters to be rather closely 
spaced), and in 1. 8 [’Ayadox]Afjs EvSamovifa, whom we find as Bideos in an 
unidentified year, BSA xxvi. p. 166, 1,B 3. This would imply that Agathokles 
had been mpiopus PiSkov several years before he served as Agoranomos, which 
makes the identification rather uncertain ;* but we find in the same list that 


Lysippos son of Philochareinos is now serving as Agoranomos after an interval 
of about twenty years since his year as Eponymos.* 








“3 Ve yssibly the inant Sache, leit Sous Belek, * Twas. too confident in making 
Te ee nett omeaaye STARE vide 
pa ee Re a aes ns a ae 
chat el ni ck west he Tale Yn a ey tn ad a of 
Mipapeliaicay thik sigh eae than the year Pairs . i 
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10, The expression in I. 3, oufv]unayrioas [Adrorpéropt “Avrevel] | ve, 
which is no doubt correctly attributed to Caracalla’s Eastern campaigns, is 
followed by a passage which has hitherto remained unintelligible, namely the 
letters &v ols @A--. The use of the plural seems to rule out any possible 
interpretation of ©A - as a place-name, but may we not recognise here a refer- 
ence to service in the levy referred to by Herodian,! and assume that the 
Spartan formation serving alongside Caracalla’s ‘Macedonian phalanx’ was 
also called by this name? If so, it is very tempting to suggest that the term 
was iv tots ga[Aayyitas],? in spite of the fact that this yields a considerably 
longer line (thirty-five letters, as against twenty-nine in 1. and twenty-two(?) 
in]. 5); but I see no other explanation, and the length of line on this stone 
is conspicuously irregular. 

137. In 1. 19 TAdxavos should, I am sure, be corrected to .(1)Asxcovos, 
and Zeorxpérns his son may be identified as a brother of Acpoxpéms ®. in an 
almost contemporary list of Nomophylakes, BSA xxix. p. 12, 2 (H 2). 

138. Itis possible that for the name of the TIptopvs Bibkeov in 1. 3 we should 
restore the name of [irofevi6as *A]pi[oro8uev}r[os] 7d p’. This would 
suit the few letters surviving from the patronymic and the position would be 
a suitable one for a man whom we know to have been three times (at least) a 
member of the Gerousia (V. 1, 99; BSA xxvi. p. 164, 1, A 4,1. 33 and xxix. 
p. 3, 1, E26, 1.4). In}. 71 can make no suggestion for the restoration of 
the name or names represented by [4 “loWAtios KoA... TIKEAQ, but in any 
case Kolbe’s ede [kdow] (or Ti[B. K]Ao[Ble - - - xdcev]) is unconvincing, as 
it is extremely unusual for a man possessing Roman citizenship to be xéow 
to anybody.® 

139. I should prefer to recognise in 1. 3 *Apiotéren[os ‘Aptototeluou]; 
who was in turn President of the boards of Nomophylakes (V. 1, 65, 1. 13) 
and Ephors (V. 1, 66, 1. 14; 67,1. 3) within perhaps a dozen years after the date 
of the present list. Kolbe’s suggestion ’Ap. Et8ciyokMous (taken from V. 1, 
109) would imply a somewhat later date. 

141, In 1. 26 we may confidently restore the patronymic of AvotviKos as 
[Zempl80] from BSA xxvii. p. 248, 36, where a man of this name, whom I 
would identify with his namesake in the present list, makes a dedication to 
the Dioscuri. 

* Ab Bxcessu Diet Mori iv. 8, 42-9: tw0eftim's The only example, among upwards of sixty 
myemer meetin Mma ig ichtaaederee corer 
hoxor babar; and iv. 9, $4 (at a parade at ter to another man, is T- Kieu(bon) “Ayadoas < 
Alcan) ors ake anny ute eps “arnt nto, Bid wd, 167, 1) C18. (). Ta 
MontSorndy val Sespraims. | Y~ ‘boyrvictor, who records his 


P'Tvcannot tract an epigraphical paralel for Ronan, “Avterou Odaeprtovs ts, 
roe Shae bar and for isno doubt son ofa Roman ci 
"Tegonatie 
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144. This should surely be dated, as regards 6 and c, after the Constitutio 
Antoniniana, in view "of the absence of praenomina before the nomen AvpiiAios. 
There seems no reason to prevent our dating the patronomate of P. Aclius 
Damokratidas as late as this, though Kolbe (in his commentary on V. 1, 554) 
puts his floruit at about the end of the second century. 


§6. IGV. 1, 145-212 (Catalogi Collegiorum incerti) 


It is possible to identify the nature of a few of the fragments (Nos. 145- 
212) grouped together under this heading; and for convenience I add refer- 
ences to volumes of the BSA where such identifications have been already 
published. 

148. For corrections in Il. 1-4 of this list of the Nomophylakes and 
certain other officials in the year of G. Julius Charixenos, see BSA xxvii. 
p-216f,1,E 31. In. 5-8, where Kolbe’s version appears to indicate that 
there were no less than five xépu(xes), of whom the third was a woman, there 
seems no hope of recovering the correct reading; but I would suggest that 
[E]¢[ecx}Aac in 1. 7 is not a woman's name but an allusion to a victory gained 
in the festival of that name by the man recorded in 1. 6 (cf. [Nix]aoiav ’Emyévou 
“lotuia, V. 1, 114, 1. 12). 

157. For the identification of this text as the list of vowopiAaxes trl M. 
Ovariou "AgGoviiroy, see BSA xxvi. pp. 202, 2(y) and 204. Moreover, when 
publishing the new example of this list (loc. cit.), I’ had not realised the 
undoubted fact that a fragment broken off from the top left-hand comer, 
before Fourmont copied the remainder, is represented by V. 1, 187.1 We 
may thus restore Il. 1-3 as follows :— 

[Pé& "lovavos] Avorrwo[s'] TI[5.] Méuuos [Adxcov'] 
[Aya®orA]fis Eregévour Nexxéuery[os ‘Apuovetxou'] 
[Nenxtarrr]iBas Meveuéryour (K.7.A.) 

‘The remainder of the names I believe to record the Ephors of the year of 
G. Julius Theophrastos, for whose career we have his own account, engraved 
on the wall of the Theatre (BSA xxvii. pp. 227 ff, 1, F 3). When it is 
observed that in Il. 9-13 of this record he mentions his own tenure of the 
patronomate immediately after his munificent activities as Gymnasiarch tn! 
“Aq@oviirov, we may reasonably infer that these two offices were held in quick 
succession, possibly in consecutive years. In the latter event it would. not 
be unprecedented to inscribe the lists of the Ephors and Nomophylakes of 
4 This fragment, found in 1o08, was published in evoked Kolbe’ comment ‘res incertsima receives 


BSA cv. pe f35, 375 my tentative ngestion that ‘confirmation after many years. The main 
Ia we might totove Chyesoats Depvcs}, which Fortin, Vor, tgy his not bean edbenrtced 
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these two years on one stele, In fact V. 1, 66 contains a similar pair of 
lists, dating from only a few years later. 

For Il, 5-10 I would accordingly propose:— 


5 ['Eqopor él Fa. “lovAlJou Oxoppsorou, [dv mp(éopus)] 
[ré. "lovaos Nexoeéees Mépxour 





[Fa “loinos (?) actos KneoBbuou" 
= = pai} r({)8er 
10 [ = = K]AsiBas, 


I would identify the mpéopus with the man of the same name who is known. 
as Nomophylax in the year of Meniskos, V. 1, 59, |. 16; and I have suggested 
above that it must have been a brother of the Sosibios son of Kleodamos, 
whose name I restore in 1, 8, who was mmploBus é9dpav just before this year, 
i, under Aphthonetos. In 1. 10 [’Ovacrx]AelSas, preceded by a Roman 
praenomen and nomen, would be a possible name, but he should not be identified 
with G. Julius Onasikleidas, who was Nomophylax in the year of G. Julius 
Eukleidas (?), BSA xxix. p. 11, 2 (B) and appears to belong to an earlier 
generation; nor, of course, with ’OvacwAelSas Oikootpérou, who was Ephor 
in the year of Lysippos son of Mnason, V. 1, 36A, Il. 12-13, 

158. This list is known only from a particularly untrustworthy copy, 
which I reproduce, together with Kolbe’s version of the text, before putting 
forward some rather bold suggestions for its improvement. 





yoyo = = = = ey Oto[Aooenuds = = 
EMPOKPATOY == (‘I)t[m]oxpérou[s], 
MorymeP + = mos ‘Yrrep = =, 
YEEIAKI =~ [- = oy 208 (é)er[¢ xéowr], 
5 OYalos [- - Tlouma}ios - -, 
AEIL [- - wAlel6 = - -, 





I do not find either 1. 2 or 1. 3 convincing, especially as I can find no 
name in the Spartan inscriptions of the Imperial age, or earlier, beginning 
with ‘Ymep -. If, however, we interpret orrép as a preposition, and recall its 
fairly frequent use at Sparta in describing the post of deputy-patronomos, we 
will find in 1. 4 the man who deputised for his colleague, and the latter’s 
name in Il. 1-2. I would propose, therefore:— 

["Egopot (?) trl AJou. Ovo[Aogen -] 
[vot *Apt]o(t)oxpérou[s, trope -] 


2 See above, No. 66; the second of the two identifiable. 
Bponymot is (its) Aad pyes, but the first is not 
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[vopotv] (z)os tmtp [adrév To] 
[Meyufo]u 3a8(é)xx[a, dv mpéo -] 

5 [pus Fé. "Mou(A)ios - - - - 
[- --- x](a)eib[a- --- =] 

‘This appears less speculative when we recall the existence of a list of 
Nomophylakes of the year in which Seidektas acted as deputy for an Eponymos 
with the same Roman names as here. In restoring the full name as (émi) Aov. 
Otorogonvot [Acudipous] (BSA xxvi. p. 202, 2 (e)), I assumed that there was 
not room for a name as long as "Apiotoxpérous. If, however, we are ready 
to assume that the letters may have been somewhat compressed, it is most 
tempting to substitute the longer name, and to believe that the two lists 
belong to the same year. In this case Seidektas will be brother-in-law, and 
not son-in-law, of the Eponymos for whom he acted. We are still left in 
uncertainty as to whether this represents a different year from that in which 
Aristokrates appears as Eponymos without mention of his deputy. It is, 
I assume, in any case to be distinguished from the year to which Seidektas 
gave his name.? 

162. I have. no doubt that the last letters in 1. 1, HPBOY, are to be 
interpreted as yp(auuerreds) Bou(Aas), and not as - -np Bou(ayés), with Kolbe. 
It is therefore to be ascribed to the same type of list as V. 1, 110, which, as I 
have shown above, represents the latter part of a list of names followed by 
those of the Secretary of the Boule and of one or more Spondophoroi. I 
suspect, in view of the presence of at least eight names, likewise followed by 
that of the ypappareds Bouads, on the reverse face of the stele, that it contained 
on each side a list of the Gerousia. In 1. 13 on face B I see no objection to 
restoring the patronymic Avxo - - as Avxolpyov, now that we have more than 
one instance of a Spartan citizen bearing this name.* 

164. There is an obvious confusion in Fourmont's copy of this fragmentary 
text. In Il. 3-5 his copy gives:— . 

\AOHNAIOET 
EEQE. THEAI! 
5 ANEAAHNES 
for which I would substitute:— 
sAOHNAISETTI] 
ETATAITHEAN[A@E] 








5 EENE. 
. [TIJANEAAHNES. 
Ags; Vet 923,167 * BSA sai. p. 164, 1, A 9-5, L.13 xxv. p. 200, 
1B gg. “These, perhaps rele to the same ma. 
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Lassume that after 1. 3 his eye missed the beginning of 1. 4, by a confusion 
with 1. 5, also beginning with a sigma, but that he put in the last five letters of 
1. 4 without otherwise correcting his omission. I suspect also that his version 
of L. 2, SIOAAPETQO, is not entirely trustworthy. Kolbe restores this as [T&io]s 
fot. ’Apéroa[v], but I think he is wrong in assuming that there would be room 
for four more letters before the Z, as the stele was narrower than he believed ; 
and IQA is a less usual abbreviation for ‘lowAtos than is OY. Since, moreover, 
we should expect ’AroaAdvios in I. 1 to be followed by a patronymic, I would 
suggest that the ending of it is represented by 216, and that, as there is scarcely 
room in 1, 1 for [A1ov}|afov which would be an obvious restoration, the name 
should be restored as [’Epé] | o(t)ou, substituting T for Fourmont’s |. This 
would enable us to identify the bearer with *AmoMdvios "Epéorou in V. 1, 71, 
col. III, ll. 20-22 (él BpaciBa yep(ovatas), tri *Apiototéous Egop(os)); and A 
would thus be the’ praenomen of ’Apéra[v], presumably the Eponymos men- 
tioned ibid., Il. 32/32 I would accordingly restore the text as follows:— 


*Anodddovio[s "Epé -] 
o(njov: J. "Apéro[y] Of) -] 
JoOnvatou tlt -] 
orécran vijs &vfodt -] 

5 oes" 
[Tr]aveaanves: 
[z]everydp[as'] 
[MooxpLéms’] 
[rp]éo[Bus (?)9e -) 

10 [B1}z{tou 





166. This joins V. 1, 104, as shown above. 

167. There is little to add to this text as published by Kolbe, but it may 
be suggested that the letters NOZ, alone preserved in |. 1, are the end of the 
name of the Eponymos, ¢.g., [KMalvos, [’Apétw]vos, vel sim.; and, moreover, 
that in lL. 5 we should read [OAJavibas ¢ for Kolbe’s [Ac]aviSas<. The 
date is not easy to determine, for the long career of G. Julius Theophrastos 
(4) lasted through the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and Philonidas 
the younger is found in the list of the Gerousia in the year of Biadas (ca. 150), 
BSA xxvi. p. 169, 1, C 10, l. 3; and, probably, as Nomophylax in that of 
o atte Bad OP scam ied be an enor forthe Were tay wry oe Ne ealfel wi, of more 
spa reg ae the remains 2 Lobe (at Banta Vs 8, winch Y daca bdo, 


ibe that Fourmont omitted the final Nand read. 255. 
for , which would enable us to complete the 
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Claudius Aristoteles, V. 1, 68, 1. 261 The additional title,  dyatés, 
indicates that he may have been an Ephor at the time of the dedication (or 
possibly shortly before). For other examples see above, p. 225 and note 2. 
‘Assuming that the Spondophoroi were boys at the time, Té. ‘lovAos 
Aauaiveros Zevapxi6a cannot be identified with the man of the same name 
whom I suggested as one of the Ephors in the year of Aphthonetos, in V. 1, 
61, above; but in view of the rarity of the names he might well have been 
his grandson, and presumably son of the Eponymos Xenarchidas, whom we 
find in V. 1, 39 (= 71, col. I.), 1. go. For the letters POE which follow the 
name of [T&(ios) "lovJAios Avoixpéms, in 1. 9, I would suggest [vedre]pos, 
as more likely than as forming the end of a patronymic. The bearer would 
thus be son of the man of the same name who is found as Eponymos in V. 1, 
55 and BSA xxvi. p. 208, 6, and should be dated to about the middle of the 
second century, which the general trend of the evidence from the names in 
this list indicates as its most probable date. 
169. As the name Menippos is rare at Sparta, we should perhaps restore 
1. 1 as [T'é ‘lovAiJos Mévrrn[os], who might well be identified with his name- 
sake, Biduos in an uncertain year, BSA xxvi. p. 166, 1, B 3. This seems to 
date from about the beginning of Trajan’s reign, and would entitle us to 
restore the name of [Tip. KAavSiJos ‘Apudvei[xos], a contemporary, in 1.2. In 
1. 3 I would prefer to interpret A as ta(ulas) or even ypa(yucrreds) rather 
than [&(os), for we should expect a nomen, and, moreover, Kallistos suggests 
the name of a libertus rather than of a free-born citizen. In 1. 4, [Zapa] lay is 
possible. I can shed no light on the last three (or four) letters, but I think 
it most improbable that TKA could represent a date reckoned from 146 3.0.? 
172-175. Kolbe is surely correct in recognising No. 173 as a fragment 
surviving from 172, Il. 1~4, but it is strange that he failed to see also that 172 
and 174 can be convincingly united to form one stele, of which both margins 
are preserved; as Fourmont even copied both on the same page of his diary 
(. 106) we need feel no doubt about the join. Putting them together, we 
may read Il. 1-7 as follows:— 
[Mépx](0)s Tlépxio[s Aoy]ysivos 
[Za]3& Adp. ‘Apiav3 Aup. Atovi- 
[e]ios Eetux& Atp. ’ArrodAd- 
vios Kayeiwé [A]op. "Apiotaoy 
5 Acuovixou- A[tp.] Etruxiav 
‘Peopavot Ad[p. Te (2) Jowatis 
v Jes: 
1 The ic given in the Cor, ole ini form. 
be conetted to Oo, as pete out a Bsa eee Tate Teles flowing « mggestion of M. 
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The exact significance of this list, which is not likely to date from before 
the Constitutio Antoniniana, is not indicated in the opening portion, but a clue 
is afforded by 1. 8 as completed below. 

For the interpretation of Jl. 8-11 I am indebted to Mr. M. N. Tod for 
some valuable suggestions, of which I have gladly made use. In 1. 8, as he 
kindly informed me, YTOAAF - - - - HAIOYE should be restored as ord éAe[inrras 
Atp}niious instead of Kolbe’s tnd ’Aas - - - - rAfous, and the names in Il. 9-10, 
to be completed as accusatives, will be the cognomina of the two éefrra, each 
‘of whom had the nomen AvpriAios (here put in the plural to avoid repetition), 
ie. OfAnt[ov - - - Jos and Z| o6[évnv]. At the end of 1. 10 in - - thy BE tis, 
restored by Kolbe as trmpélmy 8 tis, we have clearly the termination of a 
noun in the accusative, also governed by tnd in 1. 8. For this use of the 
preposition with this case we may instructively compare tr énfio]téerny tov 
Selva, V. 1, 659, |. 8, likewise used in an athletic context, 

It remains to mention a further discovery. Mr. Tod’s clue éA¢f{wrs] 
has enabled me to recognise that V. 1, 175, a fragment containing portions 
of six lines which is preserved at Copenhagen, must be another piece of our 
stele, for we must clearly read in |. 2 IITAZA instead of INTAEA, as given in 
1.2 of the Corpus, for which Hiller suggested ["Ayp]irgas ’A--. ‘This fragment 
thus joins exactly with 172, Il, 74 and enables us to complete 1. g as 
@IAHTON AFA@OTI[O]AO3, only one letter being lost at this point on the 
right between 175 and the A in 174, 1. g. Fitting our three pieces together 
we may now read Il, 7=12 as follows:— 


Zeoos Alp. Er... 85" 
ord ddelnrras Alp] nous 
OIAntov ’AyabSr[o]B0s" Za - 








10 a@[én]v 3 TIT - - = my 88 ais 
Alip. *Arro[xndv]tov 3 
OPineae 10, 


In 1. 7 it seems scarcely possible to decide between 'En[ut]és and Eo[ rx] és, 
for both names are found at Sparta and are of the required length.* In 
Il, 8-9 Avp. OfAntos *Ayoddr[o]805 is surely to be identified with M. Avp. O/Antos 
*Aya®sroBos, who received a statue from the city, at his brother’s expense, 
evBpelas Kal ris mpds érravras alBods fvexx (V. 1, 565), in terms well suited to 
a distinguished athlete and trainer. Ap. Zaodtvns I cannot trace elsewhere, 
ah assy my cami, De BA Ris eee of oa eri tn, the last letter fa. 4 
Se ay ere aA re or 
i Ring’ Chonan VI collection, A dicats that Re lene tte & was probably Y rather 


Photograph, which fe has most kindly supplied, shows 
Bia the reading in 2s quite datinely TABS and 
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but I have no doubt that Avp. "Ano[AAdv}os 3 in 1. 11 is identical with 
Avp. ’Ano[A -- in a opaipets-inscription, V. 1, 682, |. 5. His title is there 
restored as [émueAn] | tol 8é THis @[UAtis Koi yuivanép] | xou, which may give us 
a helpful clue to the restoration of his title in Il. 10-11 of our reconstructed 
“stele, where we have If - - - mv, with not more than four letters, at the very 
most, lost in the middle, presumably m[oeré] my. 

It must be observed that [émuehn] | 700 in V. 1, 682 is only a conjecture, 
made less certain by the facts that no other mention of such an official is to 
be found at Sparta, and that the number of letters available is not exactly 
known, as we cannot restore the patronymic E - - - which precedes it. Thus 
[tmoré] rou or [npocté}rou would be equally permissible as alternatives, though 
neither of these titles is to be found in Spartan inscriptions in relation to a 
ua. Clearly, a post coupled with the distinguished office of Gymnasiarch 
was likely to be an important one, and [wpooté]vou seems the more likely 
conjecture, in view of the importance attached to the honorary position of 
mpdotéms wis wéreas, of which we know of two holders, V. 1, 547, 1. 17 £ 
(and 683, 1. 7 £, the same man) and BSA xxix. p. 35, 58, |. 8; and moreover 
at Methone in Messenia we find a man described as yyyvaotépxou Kal 
rpoo[[t]}&rou Kal matpds tis médecs. I should therefore prefer to restore 
[mpocté]rou is 9[vdjis] in V. 1, 682, and would suggest that this tells definitely 
in favour of completing the title in 175 + 174 as %(p)[oord] mv 88 xis | [QUA] 
rather than [néAeos], on account of the presumed identity of Aur. Apollonios 
in the two lists. 

T have nothing to propose for Il. 12-15, though in I. 15 I willingly accept 
M. Fraenkel’s simple conjecture [{ys]ipos. In conclusion, we cannot claim 
to recognise the exact nature of this list, containing the names of eight 
athletes, two trainers, a ‘ president ’ of the guaf, as well as a secretary (1. 13) 
and a cook, for we have no near parallel, but that it relates to an athletic 
organisation seems beyond doubt. It is to be noted that Fourmont’s copy of 
172 indicates that it was complete above, but that of 174 indicates that it was 
not, so it is possible that other names are missing from above. In that case 
our stele might perhaps represent an incomplete list of victorious opaipets,+ 
admittedly in an entirely different form from the usual type of list, V. 1, 
674-687. . 

177. In 1. 1, surely [MouJoaios *Ayicvos; and in 1. 2 [’Ayn}topibas, a 
suggestion by Preger, is, to my mind, quite certain to be right. 

379. In Il. 2-3 we may confidently complete the name as [*Aptc] | toKAfis; 
in 1. 6 ZTPQMNA! seems incurably corrupt, and Kolbe’s [‘te]po[wuo 


* The only complete list (V. 1, 674) contains the names of fourteen opept. 
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x[éoe --], which savours of desperation, can hardly be possible, especially 
if it is implied that the Roman citizen in the previous line is xécey to the man 
here named.!  (178)u(mou) would be nearer the letters of the copy, but at 
best only a guess; and ETPay(ai)eay would be closer still. 

180. In I. 14 I would suggest [Tw]Bape[us]. 

181. In L. 3, possibly Tedlerpépos ’AvGeapépou], as in V. 1, 65, 1. 1. 

182. This is from a second copy of the list of Gerontes in the year of 
Biadas, as stated above (vide No. 111). 

187. This joins No. 157, above, 9.0. 

191. A small additional fragment, which joins the lower right-hand 
corner of the two pieces surviving from this stele, was found in 1924, at the 
Theatre, about 200 yards away from the finding-place of the other pieces. 
It gives us two additional letters, TO, in 1. 5, and the end of one name in 
1. 6, -tros. The combined fragments now read as follows:— 





[épovres] é{l - - - -] 

( Gv] mptog[pus - 

+5 "Aynol[Aaos 79°] 
+++ 05 Oc - 

5: [-- = Kats 2 
[- (2) Avo]itrros 












We cannot identify the Eponymos, for whose name there seem to be fully 
twelve spaces available. If the first letter in 1. g is the end of the nomen of 
Agesilaos, we might identify the bearer with Péios “lovAios “AynotAaos, who 
is known also as é0A08¢ms in V. 1, 667, and as Eponymos in BSA xxvi. p. 
170, 1, E 2, and p. 195 £° If we assume that ll. 4 and 5 each began with a 
fresh name, we might suggest [Ocd8«p]os Oco[xMous] and [’AyaGox]Ajjs_as 
suitable, both for the space available and for the presumed date.t The 
former would in this case be holding office as member of the Gerousia for 
the third (or fourth?) time, as he is yepovelas 78 pin the list cited in the note. 
Our present list might therefore be assigned to the latter half of Trajan’s 
rae 

193. The presence of the rare name "Evvuyos in 1. 2 permits us to restore 
the missing name of his son as Tiprévenos, in the light of BSA xxvii. p. 217, 
1, E gr, 1. 2. This indicates that about eleven letters are missing on the left 

Seen Maga ni Da a a iy, 
je EERE este eee tana 


Tf Agesilaos was aottrg in AD. 97 (+) and $6, 1.4 and Ephior tt (Ao, Oba) "Aperoptrons, 
‘Eponymos not many years later, he might very well xxix. p- 14, 2 (N)- 
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in each line, and limits our choice for the names in the other lines, where I 
would suggest the following:— 


[MevexAfjs Kre]oBéuou" 

[Mpccréverxos] *Evvixo[v'] 

L = KoA] ixpatibar 
imoprros KA]eovikov. 

For 1. 1, of. BSA xxvi. p. 167, 1, C3; and for l. 4, op. cit. xxix. p. 3, 1, 
E26. Here, too, we have an incomplete list of magistrates of Trajanic date, 
who cannot be either Nomophylakes, since Pratoncikos was President of that 
body in the list which enables us to restore his name here; or Ephors, as 
Menekles held that post in the year of Nikokrates (BSA xxvi., loc. cit.). As, 
moreover, the stone is complete above, and there is no indication of an 
Eponymos, we may reasonably regard it as coming from the second column 
of a list of the Gerousia, engraved in two columns. : 

197. This fragment from near the foot ofa list must be restored to read:-— 











TI6(arAtos) ME(putos) - - - 
repul§ 


~ [EdJevnox{ajis] 
[Ave]eév[rov]. 
The name of the Herald is taken from V. 1, 1314, 1. 14 (without his 
patronymic), and 1315, 1. 28, where the patronymic is added. ‘This enables 
us to date the present list to the reign of Hadrian. 


%§ 7. IG V. 1, 213-698 (Res Sacrae, Tituli Honorarii, etc.) 


+ 219. Hiller’s suggestion that V. 1, 219 might be combined with 239 
a and 6 is definitely ruled out by the difference in the lettering, both as 
regards size and style. 

239, 253. As No. 239 has not been re-discovered since Le Bas saw it, 
more than a century ago, it is impossible to verify the truth of Hiller’s con. 
jecture that it might be combined with 2395, which at first sight appears 
quite possible. On the other hand, I am quite sure that the latter belongs 
to the same stele as No. 253, as Tillyard stated in his original publication of 
these two pieces.) 

Kolbe restores No. 253 (which he includes among the inscriptioris from the 
Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia) as reading:-— 

* BSA xii 440, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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état Bar - 
*Op]ias tvix - 








In- 


He is, however, mistaken about the finding-place of 2398, which was not 
the Altar of Artemis Orthia but the ‘Great Altar’, situated on the bank of 
the Eurotas some 650 yards above the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia Thus 
there is no ground for restoring otas in 1. 2 as [’Op]éias. We may also 
question his version of 1. 1, for which I would propose an easy and in fact 
obvious alteration, namely:— 


[+= = = dovde]ie du A - 
[herrpr, K-r.A. 





‘This would in fact be a dedication to Demeter, perhaps, in view of the 
word tvix{e], by an athletic victor; but it does not help us towards a restora- 
tion of the mutilated remains of eight lines in No. 2394, unless possibly the 
letters IKE in 1. 1 should be read as [](v)ix.? On this view Hiller’s 
suggestion that the combination of 2392 + 6 might have reference to Lysander’s 
victory at Aegospotami becomes hardly tenable. 

‘There would be nothing improbable in a dedication to Demeter at Sparta, 
for we know from Pausanias of two sanctuaries where she was worshipped, 
namely those of D. Chthonia (iii. 14, 5, with no clear topographical indication), 
and of D. Eleusinia, which has been definitely located south-west of Sparta, 
at Kalyvia Sokhas (iii. 20, 5; of. BSA xvi. 12-14} also AM xxix, 1 ff, H. von 
Prott’s original identification of the site). From the latter we have also an 
inscription recording a dedication to Demeter and Kore, V. 1, 229. We 
might conjecture that the ‘ Great Altar’ by the Eurotas was the centre of the 
other worship of Demeter mentioned by Pausanias, but only if we bear in 
mind that he does not mention any sanctuary or building of any kind in a 
position corresponding to this altar; and, moreover, that he only mentions 
parenthetically the sanctuary of Demeter Chthonia, apparently asif he had not 
actually seen it. 

468. I have no doubt that we must correct both the date of this statue- 
base and the restoration of the last two lines. We have no evidence from 
prosopography for the date or identity of the recipient of the statue, but the 
epithet tov edyeviotatoy has no parallel among inscriptions of the early 
second century, to which Kolbe would assign it; and I would suggest that 
it might more convincingly be placed about a century later, at least. 





2} Op. city 295 ff. Vet, 21g, 1g and passin. 
+ For ivi (Imperfect) ef. the Damonon inscription, 
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The last two lines, restored in the Corpus as épiotomoAei| tv Empav- 
[foterov], are unsatisfactory, for we have no certain example at Sparta of 
the use of dpictomodsitms for dpictowoAstevrtis, and in fact there seems room 
for the letters TEY at the end of I. 8. "Emigav[éotatov] raises even more 
doubts, for it is unknown at Sparta as applied to an individual citizen, and 
indeed is only found as an clement in Imperial titles, and seldom before the 
late third century. I have no hesitation in restoring these two lines as 
épictoToRei[ rev] | rv, Emipav[éss | xaptepficavral, for which we may compare 
tmoavép Kapteprjavra in V. 1, 653¢, and ascribing this to a statue erected 
to one who had in his youth won the’ xaptepias &ydv at the sanctuary of 
Orthia; we should consequently add it to the group of similar statue-bases, 
published in the Corpus under Nos. 652, 653, 653 a and 6, 654, and The 
Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, p. 358, No. 144. It may be noted that the epithet 
‘tov evyevlotartov in 1. 2 is used also in V. 1, 653 and in the inscription from 
the Sanctuary of Orthia. 

473. Kolbe’s tentative suggestion in 1. 4 £., *ApxiéBcr to [Ne] | 6da is now 
fully confirmed by the appearance of NeSAas "Apyd6a (his father or his son?) 
in a list of Nomophylakes, BSA xvi. p. 166, 1, B 7. 

495- I do not feel satisfied with the restoration of l. 6 as given by Kolbe, 
[tmizporrov Avroxpérro]eo[s T.] Avroviwov, as it requires about four letters 
more than the available space permits. Groag’s ingenious suggestion 
[runtivra ord Adtoxpécro)po[s T.] *Avtavelvou [eBactou] tr[mep Bquoctp]® must 
be ruled out, as it requires seven letters too many. In any case it is strange 
that the nomen AtAiou does not follow the Emperor’s praenomen; but if Le Bas 
has copied the letters PO-! accurately, I would’ prefer to read: [énizponov 
Kaioapo[s}r ’Avraovelvou | [ZeBacrot]. I prefer not to touch the three letters 
Till which alone survive from the last line, though I do not fully endorse 
Kolbe in his condernnation of Le Bas’s suggestion [mpooBefaulvou 7d dvéAcoucr 
Top]ytm[zrou] (‘ quae restitutio plane inanis est?), for it at least would supply the 
right number of letters to fill the gap approximately. 

517. In Il. 5-8 we may confidently restore [rijs te epi tév Auxoupy |elco]v 
Wav m[pootacias] |Kai tis GAAn[s ovu}ré|[on]s dperiis Evexev, exactly as 
found in V. 1, 560. .For Il. 10-13 I hesitate to follow Kolbe’s restoration 
[r]v y[ovéeov] |. .cratpou/ [rod Acaxpénfous], as the latter name is hitherto 
unknown at Sparta; and, moreover, I cannot readily believe that a distin- 
guished upholder.of the Lycurgan traditions would be likely to receive the 
honour of a statue during the lifetime of his parents. Moreover, if we were 








1 Beg, BSA wee, a4 and n. 2 leave a gap of neatly twenty letters after 2ipoor0, if T 
2 DEE Ramiche Recheeamte 4g. This am intepresing him rightly 
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to substitute tévav for yovlov we could keep closer to the evidence of the 
surviving letters, assuming that QNI | at the end of |. 10 are the remains of 
[r]ov 74, and that OF! in 1. 11 represent QN, This will enable us to 
recognise in ATIOY the word AYTOY, and thus do away with Kolbe’s 
+ ométeou. 

In 1. 12, rather than restore [Jot Aampér[ous], I would prefer to think 
that Fourmont (who obviously had difficulty in reading the stone) had omitted 
the letters KA from the familiar name KodAixpértous, and that the OY belong 
to the’end of his nomen. My amended version of Il. 4-12 will accordingly 
read thus:— 





xfs] 
5, [ve rept tev Auxoupy -] 

[eleo]y t06v t[pootactas] 
all tis GAAQ[s oun) de 
[on]s dperiis Evexev, 
‘mpoobeFaulv(ca)v 

Jo [rd &]v[4A] (0) [ue tev 
[rv] (ov) o(0)x(0)0...A(re? 
(ew (Kex)AAnxpéet[ous Karl} 

see JENH (?) === = 

519. This I believe to be the lower portion of V. 1, 582, 4.0. 

537. A small fragment of this base, which was complete when copied 
by Fourmont but subsequently broken up before the time of Ludwig Ross’s 
visit to Sparta, when he copied a fragment from Il. 1-3, to which Lenormant’s 
copy of part of Il, g-11 was added later, is to be recognised in V. 1, 634, 9.0. 
For some proposed improvements in the stemma of the Memmii, which Kolbe 
appends to this text, see below, No. 582. 

555. For another fragment of this base, which was still complete when 
copied first by Cyriac and then by Fourmont, see below, No. 641. 

582. It seems certain that we may combine 519 with this stone. Both 
were copied by Fourmont at Slavokhori, the former ‘prope templum 
Minervae ’, the latter ‘ in templo Apollinis’. Neither has been re-discovered, 
but seeing that the last two lines of his copy of 582 read :— 
TIPOEZAEZAMENO\ 

TOANAAS, 








and that 519 reads:— 
QMA 
AIQNANT TIA. 
KAITTPATOAAT.. 
YIN, 
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the join ANA(A)QMA must be correct. As, however, the cost of the statue 
is defrayed by two sons we must correct the participle-ending to read -culv(«v), 
and thus complete the text as:-— 
‘A TIONS 
Menpiaw "Aytrrav 
[Mea] réha Ouyerrépe 
[dpe] as x&pi, 
5 TpocBeepev(«ov) 
78 dve(A)ouer [Bx Tav I] 
Blew "Avt[t}ré{-xpou] 
kal MIperréher 1[a5v] 
vuldv. 

This restoration enables us to amplify the stemma of the Memmii appended 
by Kolbe to V. 1, 537, for Claudia Ageta daughter of Antipatros, whose 
name is found on one of the ‘Aberdeen Marbles’ (V. 1, 249) originally 
copied by Fourmont in a chapel near Slavokhori, is no doubt daughter of 
the same Antipatros who helps to pay for his mother’s statue here. Thus 
Claudia Ageta was granddaughter of Memmia Ageta, and I would suggest 
that Pratolas, her. great-grandfather, was identical with Pratolas I. in 
Kolbe’s stemma. We should accordingly insert the name of Memmia Ageta as 
sister to P. Memmius Deximachos I.-and Memmia Timosthenis II.; and 
we may further suggest that KMcov & "Aytiras, in V. 1, 212, 1. 46, was manu- 
mitted by the grandmother of the younger Ageta, who did the same for 
@cd8<0p05 &€ *Aysras, in V. 1, 177.1 It would appear, moreover, that Kolbe 
dates Pratolas I too early, in ascribing V. 1, 580, in which he and his wife 
erect a statue to their daughter Memmia Timosthenis, to the first century 
3.c. This text derives from a somewhat untrustworthy copy by Pouque- 
ville,? which gives him the praenomen T14(ztAios), but omits the Mé(puios) which 
we should expect, in view of the natural assumption that his Roman citizen- 
ship derived from the authority of P. Memmius Regulus.* 

G00. Since this stone has been re-discovered, and is quite undamaged, 
no reason exists for altering ZuAdfou in 1. 3 to [A}{on]\iov, with Kolbe, for 
Sullius is a known Roman nomen (cf. Dessau, ILS 8277). No doubt his 
daughter took her nomen of Aurelia on her marriage to Aur. Nikephoros. 

607. In|. 6f there is no room, apparently, for the restoration x[a | 4o- 
xéya@lfq, and I suspect that the letters Kl at the end of I. 6 may have been 
EY, enabling us to supply the word (cv) | [oeBelig, which fits the space, and 


1 AbSpmpted by Ted, Je emi (one) Srf. 3 OH Bom, “Roman Citzehip in Laconia’ 
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is no less appropriate to be coupled with taiBela. There seems no hope of 
making sense of Il, 10-16 until the stone is recopied. If so, it might confirm 
my tentative suggestion tpdp[iArov] in 1. 10. 

634. This is clearly from the lower right-hand corner of V. 1, 537 
which was still complete when copied by Fourmont, giving us the ends of 
ll. 13-15, which read as follows: 

[avdrco]uce Me[u-] 
[nlov Mv&joavos 
[kod Tparo]Adou Tey 
[utasv atrrot.] 

641. This fragment, copied by Ludwig Ross (Inser. gr. ined. I. 15), is, I 
am sure, part of ll. 15~19 of V. 1, 5554, of which he copied two other fragments 
(op. cit., Nos. 14 and 17). Its position in relation to the left-hand edge of the 
stone is shown thus, with the letters copied by Ross underlined :— 

15 POE 
QNIOY 
ETONIK 
KATAPIS 
TIPEZB 
In |. 17 I have corrected the last letter, which he copied as 

666, At the end of |. 2 Kolbe has needlessly altered Fourmont’s reading 
AAEITITOE to ddctrr(n)s, as has been pointed out by L. Robert, Rev. Arch. 
xxx, (1929), P. 35 (note 1), who gives numerous examples of &Aertos, ‘ unde- 
feated’, used of both gladiators and athletes. Nor can I accept his alteration 
‘of Fourmont’s version of the praenomen and nomen of Areton, namely AOYTEA, 
to [M. A]ofen]A(iov), for which M. Fraenkel had. proposed (rightly, as I 
believe) (A)ou(xiou) (P)er(Alov), in the light of Olympia, v. 382, in which the 
name of A. Fidos ’Apérav appears. M. Aurelius Asklepiades of Alexandria, 
the athlete here honoured, is of course well-known, and his career, recorded 
in IGR. i. 153, can be dated almost exactly as from 177/8 to 182/3.? Kolbe’s 
reference to a Gymnasiarch M. Aur. Areton of the time of Caracalla is thus 
of no help to his proposed alteration. 

674. In 1. 5 [’Apiot]ouéyns ‘Em«rfrou is a certain restoration, in view 
of V. 1, 97, 1 4, where he is found as yepouotas 7 y’ in the year of G. Julius 
Philokleidas; for a mention of his son, see above, V. 1, 66, 1. 4. 
and records that he retired, 


don, atthe age of twenty-five 
‘career see the commentary 








1 wuggest above that he may be identified with, Olympiad (= A. 
or more Sababiy the son ub hv Apa] in No. "64, afer ex yeas of coy 
bese ral in Nove fle details of is 


¥ He won the wanpénor at Olympia in the agoth on JGR. i. 153. 
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681. I do not find the published restoration of Il. 2-4 at all convincing. 
‘The stone lacks both edges, and the letters preserved here are:— 
AIABETE 
NIOYAPIZ 
ZO@AIPEISK 
Kolbe, following Tod, BSA x. 65, prints them as:— 

BraPére[os BE - -] 

[- - alco)viov apo romone -] 

[reut0%"] opanpets K[ovoou-] 

5 [plov, KA. 

As all our evidence goes to show that the Siapérms was a young man (in 
fact this post is often the first to be recorded in a cursus honorum), it seems most 
improbable that here or elsewhere he could have already received the title 
of aldvios épiorononerreurs, I feel no doubt that we have here the remains 
of a Roman nomen followed by ’Apio - -, and would confidently restore 
[Tlourre]viov *Apia[rta], the name of one of the two sons of the still better- 
known [é. Mourrdvios "Akxaotos, who is honoured with a statue in V. 1, 495, 
on which I have commented above. As, moreover, he is there referred to 
as Pooyév, [SiaPJérny, émobixrny, K.T.A., we need not further question the 
correctness of the restoration, which enables us to read:— 


= = BiaPéte[os 88 Patou] 
[Moura] vlou *Apio[rie 00 “AA-] 
[kéorov], opaapets KA. 

This implies a date perhaps close to the year (ca, 140) when his father was 
Eponymos, and seems to render unlikely Kolbe’s suggestion for the patronymic 
of Aphrodeisios, in 1. 2, [EtxataAndxrou], for this is borrowed from V. 1, 168, 
which can hardly be earlier than the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

685. It is distinctly tempting to restore the missing name of the Eponymos 
as Mp. AvpriAtos iArmmos, in view of the title in I. 3-4 (of the transcript) which 
we may restore as [vio méAecs Kal] BovAijs, for we know of no other Spartan 
who added this distinction to that of being aldvios dpiotomodertevi\s (I. 5). 
I would also suggest that in 1. 1 (= 1. 3 of the transcript) we should read 1A 
as IA, and restore [p]ifonétpi6os] instead of [@rAonérp]i8[os] which will 
suit better the ascertained length of the lines, ca. twenty-five letters. M. Aur. 
Philippos is not hitherto known to have been Eponymos, but in V. 1, 551 he 
defrays the cost of a statue and in BSA xxix. p. 38 £, No. 6o he receives one; 


2 I assume, that lke his fither and his brother forthe former ef: V. 1,63, 12 forthe later, 73, 
T&, Tloumaviog “Ayis he also had the praenomen of Féios; 1. 50 f. and 404. pon. Hes 7 TE 
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and his title of alévios épiotowoAerrevmiis in 1. 5 thus confirms my restoration 
of the last lines of the latter text as [AaBév]ra t[&5 THs dpiotoTroAaTelas Tes 
xorr& tv vépov (?)]. 


§8. A Decker rkom THE SaNcTUARY oF APOLLO 
HyPEerre rates 
963 + 976. These two portions of a decree (both in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens) make an exact join, and no complete line is lost between 
them. It will be observed that in the upper half the length of the lines 
varies between twenty-nine and thirty-eight letters (Il. 1 and 7 respectively), 
and in the lower, between thirty and thirty-five in ll. 1-4, after which, with 
the use of a wider spacing, the range is eighteen to twenty-four letters. The 
lettering throughout is practically uniform, though in the Corpus 963 is shown 
as unapicated, whilst 976 is given pronounced apices. The finding-place of 
the former is not given by Kolbe, but it must also have been the Sanctuary 
of Apollo Hyperteleates. 
The restoration at the point of junction will read thus:— 
Umrdpyetv 88 
[y]as orf otklars tyernoiv Kol érrrycrt-] 
av, KTA. 


§ 9. Foretoners as Eonymot at SPARTA IN THE SEcoND CENTURY 
or Our Era 


It is a well-known fact that on certain occasions in the second century the 
position of eponymous Patronomos at Sparta was held by distinguished 
strangers. That Hadrian received this honour, apparently early in his 
Principate, and that it was also conferred on Tib. Claudius Atticus, father of 
a more famous son, Herodes Atticus, shortly before the end of his life, is 
attested by inscriptions which have been known for many years, and need 
not be dealt with again here.’ I would, however, suggest that these are by 
no means the only instances of the practice, and that we may with con- 
siderable probability add three more names to this select list of Eponymoi 
who were not Spartans by birth. 

The conditions justifying such suggestions are obvious: the man in 
question must be known from other sources, whether literary or epigraphical, 
or both; his date must be appropriate; and, as far as negative evidence can 
contribute, his name must not be found among holders of any of the usual 
magistracies at Sparta. The first name that I would propose, as fulfilling 


2 Hadrian, 1G Vt 92 Bl. 195,98 1 9. 2944y Altius, Vs ty 92 A e195 6251.95 2875175 268, 
1.265 add t0 these BSA xvi. p. 190,103. “Lib. Ch, 
$s 
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these conditions, is that of Cascellius Aristoteles (JG V. 1, 32 A, 1. 23 (= 69, 
1.1); 70; 71, col. IIL.)2 I had often been struck by the fact that his nomen 
is unique at Sparta, and that he never appears in any list of magistrates there, 
Beyond a vague notion that he might be somehow connected with a family 
of Cascellii at Ephesus, I had no clue to his identity until I found that in 
an inscription from Cyrene A(éos) KaoxéAAos ’Apiotoréa[ns] is mentioned 
as [leJpevs xoAatemns, along with his son (?), on the occasion of the restoration 
of the Temple of Apollo, in about the year A.D. 181 (according to the Editor’s 
dating).3 We have no exact clue to the date when Cascellius Aristoteles was 
Eponymos at Sparta, but the date cannot be far from A.D. 150; and it does 
not seem improbable that a distinguished citizen of Cyrene, whether or no 
that was his birth-place, might have been nominated Eponymos at Sparta 
some thirty years earlier (at the most). 

‘The second name which I would regard as that of a foreign Eponymos is 
Titianus, which is found only twice: once (V. 1, 39 = 71, col. L., l. 94) ina 
series closely associated with the year of Cascellius Aristoteles, whom, in 
fact, Titianus may have immediately succeeded, and once in association 
with certain other Eponymoi, of whom I would date the first-named, Kleon, 
to A.D. 147 (BSA xxvi. p. 208, 6). Here again Cyrene gives us a clue, for 
it is most tempting to identify our Eponymos with I. KA. Trtiavds An[ud]otparos, 
who makes a dedication at Cyrene in the capacity of avéunforos] Kpryns Kal 
Kvptiu[ns] untporréaeco[s] in the first year of the reign of M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus (Ap. 161).4 There is, however, a closer link with mainland Greece, 
for an inscription from Eleusis (IG II-IIL? 4o71, ll. 19-21) gives us his cursus, 
which includes the posts of yeAlap[xos], Bextupep, Toulas tmapyelas *Axalas, 
Biuapyos K[al] orpornyds ‘Peoualeov, and thyeud Kpiirns, As quaestor provinciae 
Achaiae, apparently a few years before his proconsular Governorship of Crete 
and Cyrene, ie., perhaps ca, A.D. 155, it would not be surprising that he 
entered into friendly, relations with Sparta and accepted the office of 
Eponymos there. Here too, it should be emphasised, we have ‘a name 
otherwise quite unknown at Sparta. 

‘The conviction that I had identified two foreign Eponymoi as holding 
office within a very few years of each other suggested that there might well 
be yet more instances of this practice at about the same time; and I would 
submit, with hardly less confidence, that we have a third name in Charax, 
who held office shortly before the year of Cascellius Aristoteles (V. 1, 71, col. 
II, Il. 5, 18, 25). Here again, we have no other instance of the name at 
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Sparta, and if we look elsewhere it is natural to suggest that our Eponymos is 
identical with the philosopher and historian who bore that name. He is 
also known as a benefactor of his native city Pergamon, for we learn from 
two inscriptions * that he dedicated a Propylon there in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, which not only establishes the date of his career, but would fit in well 
with the period when, as I suggest, he acted as Eponymos at Sparta. 

There is a further point worth recalling here, in connexion with the last 
two of these identifications, namely, other evidence of Spartan relations with 
the province of Asia. We find, for example, that one Eutychos, shortly after 
being a member of the Gerousia in the year of Cascellius Aristoteles, served 
as Bixcotayeyds dd "Actas; * and not long before, one Eudokimos is recorded 
a8 Bikaotoyeyds dnd Zéyou and Eewoxpims els “AKBevte.® It does not seem too 
fanciful to suggest that after Charax, the first of this short series of foreign 
Eponymoi, who came from Pergamon, it was felt fitting to extend a similar 
honour to a native of Ephesus,‘ and that Cascellius Aristoteles, whom we 
have identified only at Cyrene, was in fact a member of the family of Cascellii 
at Ephesus, and only became connected with Cyrene at a later date. It is 
far from unlikely that other foreign Eponymoi may have officiated at Sparta 
at about this period, or possibly later, but there is no satisfactory evidence to 
this effect. 

A. M. Woopwarp 
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WHAT IS PROTOGEOMETRIC? 


Durie the last forty years relatively few attempts have been made to 
define and describe that style of pottery known as Protogeometric. Following 
S. Wide’s article on the Salamis graves, in which he identified the pottery 
associated with them as belonging to a new style, came B. Schweitzer’s most 
valuable treatise in 1917, in which an attempt was made to bring together the 
whole of our knowledge up till that time. After 1gr7 little appeared until 
T. C. Skeat’s The Dorians in Archaeology, published in 1932, in which the writer 
demonstrated the ‘ excessive hospitality ’ of Schweitzer’s list of Protogeometric 
graves, and put forward the theory that the style originated in the North of 
Greece. Apart from Schweitzer and Skeat there has been no general study of 
the matter, although one is now in preparation. 

‘That such a study is very necessary is shown not only by the number of 
recent discoveries, but also by the number of specialised studies dealing with 
limited areas in which Protogeometric pottery has been found, notably the 
following: W. von Massow, AM lii, 1927, on Amyklai; H. G. G. Payne, 
BSA xxix, on Knossos; M. Hartley, BSA xxxi, on Crete; D. Levi, Annuario 
x-xii on Arkades (Frati); W. A. Heurtley and 'T, C, Skeat, BSA soci, on 
Marmariani and Thessaly; W. A. Heurtley, BSA xxxiii, on Actos in Ithaca} 
S. Weinberg, Corinth vii, pt. i, on Corinth; and W. Kraiker and K. Kiibler, 
Kerameikos i and iv, on Athens. The last mentioned contains the greatest 
amount of material and is by far the most important. None of these, however, 
covers the whole ground, and there has still never appeared a complete study 
of Protogeometric in its various aspects all over Greece. If it were a matter 
of a style confined to one area only there would be no difficulty, but this is not 
so. An attempt is therefore made, in this short article, to clarify the situation, 

First, Protogeometric must be the name given to a style of pottery, and not 
to a period: naturally, a style of pottery covers a certain period, but that is not 
for the moment relevant. Second, Protogeometric should be a style which 
has geometry as the essence of its decoration; the difference between it and 
what is known as the Geometric style proper being in the treatment of the 
decoration. Third, Protogeometric should either be the forerunner of the 
succeeding Geometric style, or should at least, if there is no succeeding Geo- 
metric style or that style differs completely from its preceding Protogeometric, 
bear some obvious resemblance to local Protogeometric styles in other parts. 

The essential element of this style is thus its decoration, and the treatment 
of its decoration. This element, however, cannot be divorced from shape, as 
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decoration and shape are complementary to each other—the potter must apply 
his decoration in such a manner as he considers will best harmonise with the 
shape. The quality of the fabric, finally, may be of importance to the style. 

The search for a definition of Protogeometric must inevitably begin in 
Attica: it is now fairly evident that the first area in which a Protogeometric 
style appeared was Attica, and it is most fortunate that in this area, from the 
excavations in the Kerameikos and the Agora, we have a sequence going from 
sub-Mycenaean through to Protogeometric, from Protogeometric through to 
Geometric. The material is by no means so considerable as a superficial 
glance at the publication of the Kerameikos might lead one to believe, and 
farther discoveries will certainly add to rather than support our knowledge : 
at the same time, the picture is clear enough. 

Before considering the Protogeometric, it is best to turn for a moment to 
the sub-Mycenaean. It is doubtful whether this material deserves the name 
of a style, for a style, I think, suggests at least that the potter has some ideal of 
composition in his mind, and the developments within a style reflect the 
endeavours and methods used to reach that ideal, Sub-Mycenaean is more a 
degeneration than a style, a degeneration of late Mycenaean. The quality of 
the fabric has degenerated, and the paint as a result has lost the fine clear red 
lustre it previously had. The shapes, while still perfectly recognisable as 
Mycenaean, have lost their clean contours and are inclined to sag. Little or 
no care is taken with decoration, which in fact consists for the major part of a 
complete coat of paint, or encircling bands occasionally relieved by a wavy 
line, very freely drawn semicircles or triangles. 

With the appearance of the Protogeometric material everything changes: 
it is not an exaggeration to say that there is a new spirit in the pottery. In 
the fabric the clay is more carefully prepared and harder baked; at the 
beginning the paint remains dull, but towards the middle of the period achieves 
a fine metallic lustre. The preceding shapes by no means die out altogether : 
this would be too much to expect—the lekythos, for instance, remains much 
the same, and the skyphos and cup with high conical feet, the trefoil-lipped 
oinochoe, and the belly-handled amphora emerge as the natural products of the 
shapes which preceded them (though the conical foot was not inevitable). 
At the same time, new shapes are introduced such as the neck-handled 
amphora and the globular pyxis. In all of these, old as well as new, will be 
observed an improvement in the symmetry of line: contours change from the 
globular or sagging to the ovoid in closed vases, and the addition of the high 
conical foot to open vases such as skyphoi, kraters, cups, and kantharoi, 
relieves the previous dullness. In general, shapes are firmer, sharper, better 
proportioned, and more pleasing to the eye. 
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As was stated above, the decoration and its treatment form the essential 
element in this style. For purposes of decoration a vase may be considered as 
being divided up into different sections: first comes the neck (when 
applicable) ; then the shoulder (also when applicable); then the section of 
greatest circumference—the belly; then the section from the belly to the 
junction with the foot; and finally, again when applicable, the foot. The 
position of the handles is important as it is between these that the main’ 
decorative motives are set. The same is true in shapes where there is one 
handle only; the main decoration does not go below the handle. In other 
words the main decoration is limited to the upper part of the body. ‘There are 
exceptions, of course, but they are very few. On clay-ground vases the 
sections mentioned above are usually clearly distinguished by bands, or 
complexes of bands. In dark-ground closed vases a distinction is often made 
round the centre of the belly by one or more reserved bands, or else the paint 
covers the whole body below the shoulder, and also the neck: in the open 
ones, paint will cover the whole area, or the area below the belly. The dark- 
ground technique predominates in the later stages, and the fashion of wearing 
black is still found strongly in the earliest Geometric. The division into 
sections is also a characteristic of the preceding sub-Mycenaean, 

It has been said that Protogeometric must have geometry as the essence 
of its decoration, and for this it is usefiul to give a list of the main decorative 
motives: of the geometric ones there are, first, the concentric circles and semi- 
circles with or without central filling; hatched triangles, rectangles, and 
diamonds; solid diamonds, usually set vertically; and solid triangles usually 
set horizontally; chequers; opposed groups of diagonals; and zigzags. 
‘There are also, however, non-geometric motives, mainly wavy lines (especially 
in belly-handled amphorae) languettes and zigzags (different from those 
mentioned above). Of the geometric motives, the circles and semicircles are 
drawn with a compass point and multiple brush, and so are exact; the others 
are drawn as exactly as possible, perhaps sometimes also with a multiple 
brush. We thus have the circular and the different categories of straight — 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal; and the treatment of these main decorative 
motives is either an antithesis between the circular and the straight or between 
the different categories of straight, or simply the use of the circular. Arrange- 
ment is always made on one or more of the upper sections of the vase (but not 
the neck) in a symmetrical manner; the main decorative section or sections 
are usually divided into fields or panels; one of the most popular arrangements 
is the flanking of a central panel drawn in straight lines by circular or semi- 
circular motives—when there is asymmetry it is usually deliberate. The 
normal practice is to take the handle or handles as a defining point, to have a 
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central motive in between two handles or opposite one handle, and to flank 
this central motive either with identical or with antithetic motives. * 

In general, the idea of symmetry pervades the whole series, and it is a 
symmetry not only in decoration but also in shape. These potters succeeded 
admirably in relating their decoration to their shape, and within their self- 
imposed limits, produced a simple, reticent, and very pleasing style. One of 
the chief characteristics of Protogeometric as opposed to Geometric is the 
lack of that horror vacui of the Geometric style; the black-ground technique 
displays a dissatisfaction with the wide’ open spaces of the clay-ground 
technique, foreshadowing the early Geometric, but the main decoration is 
almost invariably confined to one section of the vase. 

With the arrival of Geometric many new decorative motives appear, and 
many Protogeometric ones disappear; decoration is no longer excluded from 
the neck; and there are many radical changes in shape. Nevertheless the 
Protogeometric tradition remained strong, and vases which might still quite 
well be called Protogeometric have been found in early Geometric contexts. 

This Attic Protogeometric style, according to present calculations,’ may 
be said to have flourished during a period which does not trespass the limits 
of the eleventh and tenth centuries; it may be followed reasonably clearly 
and has afforded the best means of illustrating the principles stated earlier. 

‘We may now consider in what other districts of Greece Attic Protogeometric 
pottery itself, or pottery very similar to Attic Protogeometric in type, has 
been found. The list is an interesting one, even with our small amount. of 
information. In the immediate surroundings, Aegina, Asine, Tiryns, Corinth, 
Andros, Tenos, Naxos, Paros, Delos. Farther afield, Ithaca in the west, but 
nothing for the Peloponnese south of the Argolid; Crete next, Melos, Thera, 
Cos; possibly Rhodes and Miletos; of the Aegean Islands only Lesbos has 
produced anything close resembling Attic Protogeometric, though there are 
‘one or two sherds from the Heraeum at Samos which are close; going north- 
wards from Attica, Orchomenos and Vranesi in Bocotia; Delphi; and fairly 
close parallels in Phthiotic Thebes, Halos, Theotoku, and Skyros.* 

The deduction which may be made from this is that these districts, and 
other districts not mentioned but within the circle (such as Euboea), knew of 
this Attic Protogeometric pottery, and consequently may have been influenced 
by it. To my mind, however, the most startling evidence of influence comes 
from a district outside the circle defined above; and it is to Northern Thessaly 
that we may now turn. Here, and especially at Marmariani, sufficient 
material has been discovered for us to be able to speak of a local North 
‘Thessalian Protogeometric style. For this purpose Mr. Heurtley’s analysis is 

2 Keramclas i, 16a. * For references see note on pp. 271-2. 
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very relevant (op. cit.), though the Mycenaean influence seems too much 
stressed. © Prior to the Marmariani series, North Thessalian pottery had been 
hand-made, and there was a certain amount of intrusive Mycenaean. The 
hand-made pottery persists, and flourishes, but it is the wheel-made which is 
the more relevant to our purpose. 

Of the shapes, the jugs with cut-away necks and the kantharoi plainly 
have their origin in the hand-made wares, for the rest the trefoil-lipped 
oinochoai, the amphorae, and the kraters have fairly close parallels in the 
Attic series; rather less close parallels are afforded by the cups and the 
stemmed skyphos; even that rare beast the jug with a side spout has a parallel 
in the Agora; the other shapes are local or have some non-Attic origin— 
these are the skyphoi, the bowl with two vertical handles, the three-handled 
dish, the two-handled dishes, the askos, and the kraters with four band-handles 
(though these last may well have developed from the other type of krater). 

It is in the decoration and in its treatment that the closest resemblance is 
found to Attic Protogeometric, and to the black-ground technique of that 
style. The method of dealing with the main decoration is the same, with a 
few exceptions; and there is the same relation to the handle or handles; one 
difference is that the neck occasionally receives decoration. Many of the same 
main decorative motives are used, and the way of setting them out is similar, 
though the potter of Marmariani had not quite the same sense of symmetry as 
the potter of Athens; the concentric circles and semicircles form the chief 
point of resemblance, and it is interesting to speculate how far the use of 
concentric circles and semicircles confined the potter in his treatment of 
decoration. One or two Geometric motives such as the meander begin to 
appear, much as they do, of course, at the period of transition between Attic 
Protogeometric and Geometric. 

This suggestion that North Thessalian Protogcometric is dependent for 
its character to a certain extent directly, or more likely indirectly, on Attic 
Protogeometric, is at variance with the views expressed in the first publication ; 
but I think it is a theory worth considering. As to the period at which Attic 
influence was felt in this district, it is possible that it was not much before 9508.0. 

To this material is allied a good deal more from Northern and Eastern 
Thessaly, from Skyros and the northern Cyclades, reaching over into Boeotia 
and as far as Delphi, Wherever this pottery is found it must be considered 
Protogeometric. This leads to another conclusion: not only wherever but 
whenever this pottery is found it must still be considered Protogeometric. 
Among the vase shapes typical of North Thessaly and the Aegean area adjacent 
to it is the skyphos with a low foot, the characteristic decoration of which is two 
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groups of concentric semicircles often intersecting pendent from the rim. 
‘This little vase enjoyed a much more than local popularity, and examples of 
it have been found as far afield as Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine; it has been 
found in a context giving a date not later than 926 z.c.,? but it has also been 
found in contexts which can hardly be dated earlier than the eighth century.* 
This means that pottery made in the eighth century may still be considered 
Protogeometric, If it is a question of the period over which Protogeometric 
lasts, each local style must be judged separately. 
At the other end of the Aegean from Thessaly lies Crete, and here a local 
Protogeometric style produced in Central Crete has been studied and analysed 
by Payne in BSA xxix. Central Crete is not the only district in which 
Protogeometric pottery has been observed; from what little is known of the 
finds in South and East Crete (West Crete is almost a complete blank) it is 
evident that, though the pottery is related to that of Central Crete, there are 
yet differences which may justify local categories. For the moment, however, 
it is intended to deal with the pottery coming from Knossos and its neigh- 
bourhood. Since Payne wrote his article, much has been found which adds 
to our knowledge; but it has not yet been published. 
‘There is unfortunately a distressingly small amount of earlier material, as 
Furumark notes in his article on Mycenaean III ¢ Pottery and its relation to Cypriot 
fabrics® He also develops the theme, here and elsewhere, of considerable 
influence of Mycenaean pottery on Minoan during the final stages of the 
Mycenacan period; there seems little doubt on the evidence that he is right. 
‘There is thus a tradition both of Minoan and of Mycenaean to be handed down 
to later periods, well into the tenth century. It is therefore necessary to con- 
sider how far it persisted in the central low-lying area around Knossos, which 
from its position near the northern coast was likely to be most susceptible to 
outside influence. 
In the quality of the fabric, as Payne remarked, these Central Cretan 
Protogeometric vases are poorer either than the preceding’Minoan or than 
the succeeding Geometric; but that does not mean to say that they are much 
different from sub-Minoan, 
Evans, in discussing the Spring-chamber,‘ said the small amphoras, the 
little oinochoe with the trefoil mouth and ‘ ladder’ pattern, and the shallow 
two-handled bowls (kalathoi) were not Minoan. Parallels for these shapes, 
which are also found in the series of Protogeometric vases, are found in the 
latest Mycenaean, as also for the cups and perhaps the round-bodied pyxis,* 
+ QDAP iv, 1995, pl. XIT g6 (Tell Abu Hawam). _* Acta Isttuti Romani Regi Sutciae x, 222-250, 
+ Hama (to be published shortly); cf. H. Ingholt, ¢ Pof MIL, 137. 
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though the completely spherical one shown in Payne’s pl. V, 9 has much more 
the look of Attic Protogeometric; stirrup-vases and deep bowls have a 
common Minoan and Mycenaean origin, and also, I think, the straight-sided 
pyxis; the necked pithoi may have rather a Minoan origin; the bell-kraters 
appear to have been derived from the amphoriskoi; the neck-handled and 
belly-handled amphorae are innovations which may be related to Attic 
Protogeometric, as also may the trefoil-lipped oinochoe (the only example?) 
pictured in Payne’s pl. VI, 6; the krater, finally, and the stemmed skyphos may 
perhaps be derived from the same source. In many of the shapes deriving 
from Minoan and Mycenaean (such as amphoriskoi, kalathoi, cups) there is 
little or no modification: more important modifications come in the stirrup: 
vase, with its ovoid body and conical foot, the necked pithos, virtually a new 
shape, the bell-krater (as noted above), and the straight-sided pyxis, which is 
sometimes given a flaring neck and which is higher in relation to its breadth 
than its prototypes. No attempt is made to copy the few Attic Protogeometric 
imports.! The tautness and clarity of contour, so’ characteristic of Attic 
Protogeometric, is not often to be found in this series. 

The decoration tells much the same story: vases are divided into sections 
as in the other series and the main decoration is usually placed between the 
handles, but as was stated above, this is not a peculiarity of Protogeometric— 
it is also almost equally sub-Mycenaean; and some of the main decorative 
motives are certainly of Mycenaean origin, particularly the rather carelessly 
drawn wiggly lines, zigzags, and languettes, and what Evans calls the ‘ simple 
linear system ’, the variation of diagonals and hatchings, which are admittedly 
geometric in their character, but if used to demonstrate that this series was 
Protogeometric, would lead to the conclusion that Attic sub-Mycenaean 
should also be called Protogeometric. Conventionalised naturalistic drawings 
and the use of curved lines have, however, disappeared. On the other hand, 
concentric circles and semicircles have been taken into the potter's repertoire, 
and are especially prominent, as might be expected, on the neck-handled 
amphorae; the division into fields, with circles flanking a central straight- 
line panel, is also to be observed on the larger bell-kraters. 

‘That there is connection with Protogeometric styles, and particularly with 
the Attic style, cannot be doubted. This is shown by the introduction of the 
kraters and amphorae, the ovoid shape of the body and the conical fect, by 
the introduction of certain decorative motives and their treatment, and by the 
appearance of imports; but on the whole this series has more connection with 
previous Minoan and Mycenaean tradition.?. Furthermore, there is little 
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connection with the succeeding Geometric style, as is shown by Payne. 
How, then, are we to name this series? It can hardly be called sub-Minoan, 
because it exhibits characteristics plainly derived from the neighbouring 
Protogeometric styles; it can hardly be called Protogeometric, for the reverse 
reason; it can hardly be called Transitional, because that suggests the gradual 
merging of one series into the next. Should it perhaps simply be called 
Central Cretan pre-Geometric? It is a question by no means easy to answer. 

As with North Thessaly, it is difficult to assign chronological limits to this 
series: the introduction of the Protogeometric elements may well come down 
into the last half of the tenth century, and the series may continue to flourish 
into the last quarter of the ninth; with the addition of the unpublished 
material, it should be possible to distinguish the stylistic changes within this 
series. 

Although there is as yet insufficient evidence from Rhodes to speak with 
any certainty of a local style centred in this island, recent excavations in Cos 
have brought to light a flourishing local style, which appears to have relations 
both with Attica and with the northern line of the Cyclades.! 

There are two other local styles which have been labelled as Proto- 
geometric, and which must be dealt with rather more shortly. 

First is the Laconian, and here we have to rely almost exclusively on the 
material from Amyklai (0p. cit,). ‘The pottery is unfortunately so fragmentary 
that it is not possible to decide accurately what the vase-shapes were; on the 
other hand, one can say with confidence that the gulf between this material 
and the latest known local Mycenaean is very wide, as will be seen from the 
few Mycenaean sherds found at Amyklai itself? In fabric, the clay is hard- 
baked, the paint black or black-brown, with a distinctive metallic lustre; 
there is no use of slip; the work is not as a rule particularly careful, though by 
no means incompetent. Shapes, as stated above, cannot be determined, but 
by far the majority of the sherds come from open vases or bowl, cup, or krater 
type. There is a little evidence for conical feet and more for ribbed stems 
which recall, as we shall see, the Ithacan material. Handles and rims are 
often heavily moulded and grooved, and grooves are also found on the body. 

Decoration is unimaginative in the extreme, consisting mainly of bands, 
horizontal lines, and hatchings, particularly hatched triangles, applied in a 
rather rough and ready manner. Concentric circles make an appearance, 
but as a subsidiary motive. A peculiarity of this style is that the decoration— 
usually hatchings—is sometimes carried up on to the lip itself, without any 
regard for the contour of the vase. Decorative motives are usually set out in 


2 Ynformation kindly supplied to me by Dr, L. (Tholos tomb at Kalyvia (Pellanis)). Much of this 
Morricone. Cf. JHS lev, 1945) 102. ‘material, now in the Sparta Museum, is unpublished. 
"Cf, Th. Karakhalios, Dalt. 1926, Suppl. 41-4 
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panels, and show the antithesis between the vertical and the diagonals, but 
there is not the symmetry nor the reticence which so distinguishes Attic 
Protogeometric. This is, in effect, a simple linear system, and nothing more ; 
it is geometric in spirit and, furthermore, it does to a certain extent fore- 
shadow the succeeding Geometric style. It may, therefore, justifiably be 
called Protogeometric, though having no obvious relation to other Proto- 
geometric styles. . 

How far this Amyklacan Protogeometric may be called Laconian Proto- 
geometric, it is not possible to say, and too much should not be deduced from 
the fragmentary knowledge of one site only. From Sparta itself little of any 
note has come, though it is interesting to mark that in the Heroon a fragment 
of a Protogeometric skyphos was discovered, recalling the Corinthian 
technique and also the material from Messenian Pylos,* thus showing that 
these districts were not completely out of touch with the outside world. 
Until more evidence is produced, it is impossible to go any further. 

The last style to which the name Protogeometric has been applied is the 
Ithacan, The material for this is supplied in the Polis series,? and more fully 
from the finds at Actos.*. The early background and tradition is Mycenaean, 
and the immediate forerunner is to be found in the vases from Lakkethra in 
Kephallenia,® and I can see no reason for calling these Lakkethra vases 
anything else but provincial contemporaries and descendants of latest 
Mycenaean; there is a certain amount of simple linear design, but that is 
equally applicable to sub-Mycenaean and sub-Minoan. 

The Ithacan series has been analysed both by Mr. Heurtley and Miss 
Benton, and it is unnecessary to add very much. ‘The shapes, few in number 

, (but then the material is very small), tend to fit in clearly with the earlier 
Mycenaean tradition. This is particularly the case with the kantharoi and 
kylikes, where the form has been modified but little, though there is a tendency 
toa rather sharper outline, such as in the ringed stems of the kylikes (paralleled 
at Amyklai), and the conical feet of the kantharoi, both of which are however 
foreshadowed at Lakkethra. Shapes which have undergone a more radical 
change are the bell-krater type of bowl (Heurtley’s Class Q), the jugs with 
their well-proportioned ovoid bodies, and the shallow cups with their flat 
bases. The plastic rings on the kraters are-new. 

‘As to the decoration, the technique is a dark-ground one, and the main 
decorative motives are confined to the upper part of the body, being therefore 
again related to the handle or handles. The rectilinear decoration is here 

2 Unpublished in the Sparta Museum. 4+ BSA xxx, 97 

* AE 1914, 107, 8. 12. AE 1992, 17 

9» BSA sex, 8. 
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very much in evidence, and the spirals of the Lakkethra yases have been 
forgotten. The geometricity of ornament is preponderant in this material, 
the only exceptions being found in the rough zigzags, and in the freehand 
concentric loops, which can be paralleled both in Mycenaean and Proto- 
geometric. Compass-drawn circles and semicircles have also been added to 
the repertoire, though they do not play a very prominent part. The linear 
ornament consists mainly of hatched triangles and diamonds; fringes are also 
fairly popular, and the chequer-board pattern is found; the hatched rectangle 
has not appeared yet. ‘The treatment of these motives is, in the kantharoi, 
sometimes reminiscent of Lakkethra, sometimes, as with the insertion of small 
hatched triangles to fill up a panel, of Amyklai, where the rectilinear decora- 
tion is equally popular. In open vases, there is a division into panels, the 
variations being produced by the antithesis of diagonals or of vertical and 
diagonal; it is usually impossible to tell how symmetrically this has been 
carried out, but the impression is that it is not as symmetrical as in the Attic 
series, and that the decoration is more crowded in. The closed vases, the 
jugs, are however decorated with a fine sense of symmetry and proportion 
(cf. BSA xxxiii, 49, fig. 26). 

In view of the predominant geometricity in the decoration, it is justifiable 
to call this series Protogeometric: for its connection with local Geometric, 
Mr. Robertson’s article above, pp. 60 ff,, must be consulted. Connection 
with the outside world at this time is proved by the discovery of fragments of 
cither a lekythos or trefoil-lipped oinochoe which are purely Attic Proto- 
geometric in type; it is quite likely that the concentric circles and semi- 
circles, and the ovoid shape of the jugs, owe their direct or indirect origin to 
‘Attica. Once again, the chronological limits of this series are impossible to 
define accurately, though an earlier limit in the eleventh century seems rather 
too early; presumably the early ninth century will mark the lower limit, In 
any case, as.mentioned above, the total amount of material is very small, and 
further excavation is desirable. 

To sum up: five series of vases, claimed as being Protogeometric, have 
been discussed. Of these the most important are the Attic, the North 
‘Thessalian, and the Central Cretan, mainly for the reason that we rely on 
tomb groups, and thus a larger selection of complete vases is available; the 
other are the Ithacan and Laconian, where the material is fragmentary and 
does not come from graves. 

The earliest of these styles is almost certainly the Attic; it fits in admirably 
with the definition of Protogeometric, and may be the basic style for one or 
two of the others. In North Thessaly, there was a previous tradition of 
hand-made pottery with a small amount of intrusive Mycenaean; there are 
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indications that the Protogeometric style from this district was influencetl by 
the late ‘ black’ period of Attic Protogeometric, though developing along its 
own lines; of any succeeding local Geometric style insufficient is yet known. 
Central Crete has presented the problem as to whether we are justified in 
calling its local series Protogeometric, for despite the fact that certain elements 
both in shape and decoration are taken from contemporary Protogeometric 
styles, it displays over all a much greater affinity to Mycenaean and Minoan, 
and cannot be said to be the inspiration of the succeeding Geometric style. 

These three styles have their outlook on the Aegean; it is certain that 
other local styles, Protogeometric or otherwise, will in due course be recog- 
nised in this area. ‘There is sufficient evidence to suggest a separate South 
Cretan style, possibly an East Cretan one; and recent evidence has shown a 
flourishing local style in Cos. 

Between Attica and the southern crescent of islands, the southern Cyclades 
have as yet yielded evidence sufficient only to demonstrate relations with the 
former; it is impossible to speak of any local style. 

Between Attica and North Thessaly lie Bocotia, Phocis, Euboea, the 
northern chain of the Cyclades, Skyros, and the cast coast of Thessaly, In 
these districts may be detected, in accordance with their geographical position, 
a greater or lesser dependence on Attica; one may imagine the influence of 
Attic Protogeometric eventually penetrating as far as North Thessaly at its 
northernmost point, and in the meanwhile and thereafter, a new local style 
developing, its area being much greater than that of North Thessaly, the two 
styles in the end finding meeting-places from Delphi, Orchomenos, and 
Vranesi on the mainland, to Andros in the Cyclades. 

For the Aegean islands, so little is known of this period that no deductions 
can be made. In Macedonia, finally, there are one or two elements borrowed 
from the North Thessalian style, but not enough to postulate a local Proto- 
geometric style. ‘This, with the exception of the Argolid, which seems to be in 
close touch with Attic ideas, and the east coast of the Peloponnese, of which we 
know nothing, completes the tale for the Aegean area. 

Of Corinth and its neighbourhood little is yet known, but sufficient once 
more to suggest that it had a local Protogeometric style of its own, dependent 
for its inspiration on Attica. For the rest of the Peloponnese there is very little 
evidence, except for the stray finds at Messenian Pylos, and for Laconia— 
even here we are virtually dependent on one site only, Amyklai, where a rather 
rough and careless style is found, completely different from the previous 
Mycenaean, its essence being a linear geometric decoration which justifies its 


2 Ch. Mr. Weinberg’s remarks in Corinth vi, ptt. 
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being called Protogeometric, and which foreshadows to a certain extent the 
Geometric which follows. 

The last of the series is the,local Ithacan style, which bears the marks of a 
strong provincialised Mycenaean style in its shapes, but where the decoration is 
predominantly rectilinear and Geometric, and which merits the title, for this 
reason, of Protogeometric. Both this style and the Laconian appear to be 
partly contemporary with Attic Protogeometric; and in the case of both, 
farther evidence is very desirable. 

It is very probable that it will eventually be found that there are many 
cross-influences between styles, but in a paper such as this, which already 
contains its fair share of controversial material, it is not desirable that any 
attempt should be made to discuss that aspect. 

It should finally be understood that all the styles identified as Proto- 
geometric by no means all begin and, far less, end at the same time; nor 
within any one style can it be said that all the products of that style disappear 
at one moment; there are many survivals, and in whatever context they may 
appear, they must be labelled Protogeometric. 

One general conclusion follows from this analysis: namely, that the 
Greek world had, by the second half of the tenth century, settled down, 
particularly so far as the Aegean area was concerned. ‘The surprising amount 
of similarity to be observed between these local styles argues a free inter- 
course of ideas, and it would seem likely that the foundations of historical 
Greece were laid during this period. 








V. R. Desporovcn 
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Protogeometric vases of Attic fabric or type found outside Attica : 


Aigina Museum, unpublished (belly-handled amphora). 
Frodin and Persson, Asing, figs. 278, 279. 

Miller and Oelmann, Tirynsi, pls. 14.75 16.2, 5,93 18. 15+ 
Shear, AJA xxxv, 1931; 426, fig. 3. 


Kerameikos, i, pl. 44. 
‘Andros Museum, Cat. no. 152, unpublished (skyphos). Cf, also T. Sauciuc, 


“Andros, figs. 58, 59- 

Levi, Annuario viii-ix, 219, fig. 19. 

Naxos Museum, unpublished (lekythos). 

Rubensohn, AM xlii, 76, fig. 83. 

Poulsen and Dugas, BCH xxxv, 1911, 355, figs. 4 and 5. 

Heurtley, BSA xoodii, pl. 6. 84. 

Heraklion Museum, unpublished, from Knossos; see p. 266, n. 1. Cf, Payne, 
BSA xxix, pls. 5. 95 6. 6. 
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Samos: 


Orchomenos: 
VRANEst: 
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Parmtonic 
‘Tapes: 


Hatos: 
‘Turoroxu: 
Sxyros: 
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Tips i, 154, fig. 18. 

Dragendorff, Thera ii, go, fig. 81. 

Kos Museum, unpublished, from excavations, 1940-1943. 
Blinkenberg Lindo pl: 93) 621. 
Kamiros, Clara , 953, fig. 100 (sherds from skyphoi). 
Talysos, Clara "Roar vids 165,80 a 


Weickert, VI Int, Kongress fr Archdologie, 1999, pl. 25 (sherds from skyphoi). 

Mitylene Museum, unpublished (sherd from skyphos). 

Technau, AM liv, 1929, Beil. IV, 1, 6, 75 and one unpublished sherd, from 
‘a skyphos. : 

Chaironeia Museum, unpublished (skyphos). 

Chaironeia Museum, unpublished (trefoil-lipped oinochoe, one-handled cup, 
neck-handled amphora). 

Fouilles de Delphes v, 136, fg. 516. 





Halmyros Museum, unpublished; cf. Prehistoric Thessaly, 166 (sherd from 
skyphos). 

Wace and Thompson, BSA xviii, 6, fig. 4, 5+ 

Wace and Thompson, Prekistoric Thessaly, 211, fig. 146, ¢f. 

P.T., 209, fig. 144, , ¢ 








THE GREEK THEATRE CAVEA: ADDENDA 


Syracuse. C. Anti’s book, Teatri Greci Arcaici, reached me only when my 
article had arrived at page-proof. His theory on the earlier form of the cavea 
at Syracuse is as follows. As mentioned on p. 152 above, there is, in addition 
to the semicircular water-channel at the foot of the cavea, an earlier’ 
rectilinear channel, also rock-cut. The latter is three-sided and roughly in 
the shape of a trapezium, with the two short sides pointing towards the 
parodoi. Anti dates this channel to the period of Hieron I (478-67 .c.), and 
considers it to have formed the base of a trapezium-shaped rock-cut cavea 
with three rectilinear sides. To this theory the following objections may be 
raised: (a) Anti fig. 20 shows that the earliest period (earlier than the above) 
has curved, not rectilinear, cuttings, however we may interpret them; (6) it 
is generally agreed that the lowest rows were cut away in Roman times to 
place marble seating over the rock (see p. 192 above); but Anti has to assume 
that marble seating in these rows existed as carly as the first semicircular 
cavea (? 350 B.c.), as otherwise the level of rock here would be too high for 
his theory; (c) even so the trapezium-shaped cavea which he postulates 
cannot have had more than ten rows and would have provided a very small 
theatre for such a city. Moreover, the parallels adduced from the theatre 
of Dionysus at Athens (Anti 55) and elsewhere are very inconclusive, and the 
dating at Syracuse is open to dispute: rock-cut work is particularly difficult 
to date, and the channel is perhaps somewhat later than Hieron I, If a 
cavea of such a shape had existed in rock elsewhere, it would very likely have 
survived. 

Corinth, An inscription KOPFAN found on a seat built into the west 
parodos of the Roman theatre (AJA 1929, 521, fig. 53 cf. RE Suppl. vi, 191) 
seems to show that the Corinthian xépa, attendants of the temple of Aphrodite, 


had reserved seats in the earlier theatre. 
O. A. W. Ditxe 
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